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T  H  E  niztlt  and  high  reputation  of  the  Abbe  Millot  as  an  hifto- 
nan,  with  the  very  favourable  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the 
following  work  by  the  learned  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  make  any 
encomium  on  its  author  unneceflary,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fuf- 
flciently  apologize  for  its  being  offered  to  the  Pilblic  in  an  Englifh 
drefs. 

Though  rso  fubjedl  has  been  more  frequently  treated  than  Ancient 
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Hiftory,  he  has  found  the  fecret  of  making  it  in  a  great  meafure 

■(  ,  -  iy 

new,  by  the  elegant  perfpicuity  and  fpirit  of  his  narrative,  as  well  as 

*  .5  -  '  .  ;v  ,  :  ;  4  (. 

the  folidity,  juftice  and  impartiality  of  his  reflexions;'  in  a  word, 
by  a  happy  union  of  the  philofopher  with  the  hiftorian. — -But  he  has 
given  his  readers  fo  full  an  account,  in  his  preface,  of  what  they  are 
to  expeft  from  the  work,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
It  will  be  fuflic ietit  to  obferve  id  his  own  words,  that  “  Though 
e(  this  performance  be  intended  for  youth  vvho  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  flrft  elements  of  literature,  and  men  of  bufinefs  who  are 
**  defirous  either  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  the  principal  hiftorical  events, 
“  or  of  refrefhing  their  memories  without  engaging  in  too  tedious  a 
courfe  of  ftudy,  yet  he  has  not  totally  negleflfed  readers  even  of  the 
"  ^nderefl  age  ”  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  {mall  compafs  m 
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which  he  has  comprifed  fo  extenfive  a  fubjed,  is  no  little  merit  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  the  only  tolerable  performances  of  this  kind  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  language,  are  too  expenfive,  as  well  as  too  voluminous, 
to  meet  with  a  general  perufal. 

The  Tranflator  is  fully  fenfible  how  difficult  a  talk  it  is  to  do  en¬ 
tire  juflice  to  his  author;  the  rapidity  of  whofe  narration  is  often  irre¬ 
concilable  with  that  flowing  ftyle,  thofe  majeftic  and  harmonious  pe¬ 
riods,  which  are  the  proper  ornaments  of  particular  hiftories,  and 
which  have  lent  fuch  captivating  graces  to  the  works  of  our  late 
great  authors ;  his  principal  aim  therefore  has  been  perfpicuity,  and 
fidelity  to  his  original;  yet  he  has  taken  as  much  care  as  poffible  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  ear  of  his  reader ;  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  didion  cor  red,  though  he  does  not  afpire  to  the  praife  of 
elegance.  In  a  word,  whatever  defeds  may  be  found  in  the  tranfla- 
tion,  he  flatters  himfelf,  that  to  the  candid  Public  it  will  be  no  un¬ 
acceptable  prefent. 
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PREFACE. 

TH  E  princes  of  Parma,  who  are  defcended  from 
the  mod  illudrious  family  in  Europe,  ever  fmce 
their  accedion  to  that  dutchy,  have  formed  a  number 
of  edablifhments  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  that  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs  of  fociety.  From  a  convidion  that 
hidory  is  one  of  the  bed  fchools  for  informing  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  making  them  truly  virtuous,  they 
have  negleded  nothing  which  could  facilitate  that  dudy, 
and  dired  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  promised  the  greated 
benefit,  to  the  public ;  particularly  by  making  it  part  of 
the  education  of  the  young  nobility. 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  employed  on  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjed ;  and  the  plan  which  was  publifhed  in 
1768,  by  order  of  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Parma,  will  give  a  fufhcient  idea  . 
of  the  method  I  purfued  ;  to  which  I  fhall  only  add  a 
few  obfervations  upon  the  contents  of  the  fird  volumes. 

Some  celebrated  moderns  have  too  violently  cried 
down  Ancient  Hidory  ;  and,  were  we  to  hearken  to 
them,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  banifhed  from  the  fchools, 
but  excluded  from  the  clofets  of  people  of  fafhion,  as. 
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being  equally  fabulous  and  ufelefk,  and  engrafting  too 
much  of  that  time  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  more 
important  fludies. 


It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  we  fhould  not  give  it 
the  preference  to  fubje&s  in  which  we  are  more  deeply 
interefled,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  nor  with  pedantic 
dulnefs  heap  up  tailing  niceties,  while  employed  in  the 
education  of  a  gentleman ;  it  fhould  not  be  rendered 
abfurd  by  the  admifTion  of  fenfelefs  fables,  nor  tirefome 
by  fruit lefs  inquiries ;  in  a  word,  we  fhould  not  give  an 
appearance  of  importance  to  things  which  are  only  an 
oppreffive  load  to  the  memory. 

But  Ancient  Hi  fiery,  when  reduced  to  proper  limits 
will  not  only  prove  a  ftrong  incentive  to  curidfity,  but 
a  fource  from  whence  the  mofl  valuable  information, 
and  even  the  principles  of  the  moil  important  knowledge, 
may  be  obtained  without  much  trouble.  *  Confiderimr 
it  in  this  light,  I  have  dene  my  endeavour  to  feledt  the 
rub  fiance  in  a  work  that  is  both  fhort  and  dlflindl 
which  contains  and  explains  the  truths  that  principally 
merit  our  attention. 

The  Difcourfe  upon  Univerjal  Hijlory,  by  the  great 
BofTuet,  which  is  one  of  the  mafler  pieces  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  prefects  us,  in  his  eloquent,  concife  manner, 
only  with  a  chronological  feries  of  events,  ilript  entirely  of 
arcumftances ;  fo  that  to  be  able  to  read  it  to  advantage, 
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k  is  neceffary  to  be  already  acquainted  with  hiftory.  The 
.lafl  part  of  that  Difcourfe,  where  the  illuftrious  prelate 
treats  of  cufloms,  governments,  &c.  is  full  of  the  mofl 
fiiblime  reflexions,  which  deferve  the  greatefl  attention, 
but  cannot  be  underflood,  without  a  competent  fhare 
of  hiftorie'al  knowledge.  Boffuet  has  executed  his  plan 
like  a  man  of  genius }  and  if  I  have  prefumed  fometimes 
to  deviate  from  his  opinions,  it  is  beeaufe  feveral  points^ 
which  were  not  fo  well  known  in  his  time,  have  fince 
been  cleared  up  by  the  learned.  Particularly  M.  Go- 
guet,  in  his  Origin  of  Laws  and  Government ,  &c.  has 
given  us  more  juft  ideas  of  the  Ancients. 

The  faults  commonly  afcribed  to  Mr.  Rollin  are, 
that  he  is  too  diffufe  and  inaccurate  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  we  mufl  allow  that  his  memory  and  his  writings 
merit  the  greatefl  refpedl.  Tn  following  a  very  different 
route  from  him,  may  I  be  found  to  have  copied  thofe 
virtuous  fentiments  by  which  his  pen  was  always 
guided  ! 

If  fome  fcrupulous  readers  think  proper  to  blame  me 
for  having  infilled  more  than  he  has  done  on  the  excef- 
fes  of  credulity  and  fuperflition,  I  have  but  two  words 
to  fay  in  reply.  Credulity  is  the  parent  of  errour,  and 
fuperflition  is  the  enemy  of  that  divine  religion  which 
the  Chriflians  have  received  as  a  rule  for  condudl  in 
life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  happinefs. 
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I  have  divided  my  work  methodically,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  each  chapter  the  fubjed  of  one  lef- 
fon  for  youth.  The  marginal  notes  are  a  kind  of  ana- 
lyfis,  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  aflift  the  memory.  The 
table  of  ancient  geography,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume,  contains  nothing  but  what  1  think  neceffary ; 
and  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  the  fecond, 
afcertains  the  periods  of  the  nioft  remarkable  events. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AN  immenfe  field  pfefents  itfelf  to  our  view.  We 

are  to  examine  the  lapfe  of  ages,  and  the  extent  Th  Jm 
of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  race  is  the  portance 
object  of  our  inquiries;  and  furely  there  can  be  no  fub- 
jeCt  fo  deferring  the  curiofity  of  man.  He  may  with  kind, 
eminent  advantage  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  hea¬ 
ven,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  all  the  riches,  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  that  magnificent  fpeClacle  which  dis¬ 
plays  the  wifdom  and  greatnefs  of  the  Creator  :  but  the 
origin,  the  progrefs,  the  decline,  of  nations  and  empires  ;  3 

the  wonderful  effeCls  produced  by  the  working  of  the  ledge  of 
paflions,  and  the  force  of  genius ;  the  furprifing  variety  of  Mature, 
laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions ;  the  events' 
which  have  fo  frequently  changed  the  face  of  the  world ; 
in  a  word,  the  obje&s  which  are  difplayed  in  hiftory, 
have  a  much  more  intimate  connection  with  his  own 
concerns.  While  he  remains  without  a  knowledge  of 
them,  he  is  like  a  ftranger  in  his  native  land  ;  he  muft 
be  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of  courfe  deficient  in 
that  underftanding  which  is  neceflary  to  make  him 
hold  a  refpectable  rank  among  his  fellow  creatures. 
u  Hiftory,”  fays  Cicero,  “  is  the  light  of  truth,  the  di- 
reCtrefs  of  life  ;”  an  encomium  which  difplays  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Is  there  a  Angle  errour,  or  hurtful  prejudice,  from  itsefFe&s 
which  it  cannot  preferve  us,  by  the  pictures  it  draws  of  under-'0 
the  follies  and  illufions  by  which  men  have  been  led 
aftray  ?  Is  there  a  vice  whofe  deformity  and  unhappy  heart, 
confequences  it  does  not  reprefent  by  numberlefs  ex¬ 
amples  ?  Or  is  there  a  virtue  of  which  it  does  not  in- 
fpire  the  love,  by  rendering  facred  the.  names  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  ?  Is  there  a  lituation  in  life,  for  which  it  does  not 
afford  fome  excellent  inftruCtions  ?  Or  is  there  a  condi¬ 
tion,  from  the  throne  of  the  king  to  the  clofet  of  the 
Vol,  I.  B  '  philofophcr. 
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Two  rules 
for  the 
iludy  of  it: 
to  ieek  the 
truth,  and 
to  coniine 
ourfelves 
to  what  is 
ufcfui. 


innumer¬ 
able  er- 
rours in 
ancient 
hiftory. 


The 

fource  of 
errours 
and  falfe- 
hoods  in 
hiilory. 


philofopher,  which  may  not  profit,  in  fome  degree,  by 
the  knowledge  it  communicates  ? 

But  we  fhould  be  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  this  career, 
if  we  were  to  run  on  at  random,  without  fome  eftablifh- 
ed  principles.  Our  ftudies  ought  to  be  guided  by  two 
important  rules  :  the  firft,  to  feek  the  truth  in  every 
thing ;  and  the  fecond,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  what  is 
ufeful :  otherwife,  hiftory  itfelf  wrould  become  a  fource 
of  errour,  and  what  it  contains  truly  valuable  would  be 
loft  in  a  mafs  of  trifles. 

Although  every  hiftorian  profeftes  to  write  nothing 
but  the  truth,  the  moft  part  of  our  ancient  hiftories  are 
filled  with  fables ;  and  thefe  fictions  fometimes  appear 
again  from  the  pens  of  modern  writers.  If  an  author 
of  eftabliflied  reputation  has  written  falfehoods,  it  is 
thought  a  reafon  fufficient  for  others  to  repeat  them 
with  a  blind  confidence  ;  his  authority  impofes  upon 
them,  and  they  are  more  pleafed  with  believing  than 
examining.  Thus  all  the  impofitions,  contrived  or 
brought  into  credit  by  intereft,  vanity,  fuperftition,  ig¬ 
norance,  fpirit  of  party,  or  popular  prejudice,  are  fo  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  truth,  that  they  defeend  together 
from  age  to  age.  Do  we  not  daily  meet  with  contra- 
didtory  relations  of  the  fame  facts ;  with  deferiptions, 
totally  different,  of  the  fameperfon  ;  with  the  moft  pal¬ 
pable  untruths  circulating  in  converfaticn,  and  finding 
admittance  into  books  ?  From  thence  we  may  judge  of 
the  innumerable  errours  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  antiquity.  Revelation  alone  is  eflentially  true  ; 
every  thing  elfe  has  often  been  mixed  with  falfehood. 

If  we  had  no  hiftorians  but  men  of  found  judgment, 
clear  underftanding,  and  fincerity,  we  needed  only  to 
collect  the  principal  ftrokes  of  their  writings,  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  nations  and  events  which  they 
have  deferibed  :  but  unfortunately  fome  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  pl'eafe  by  the  wonderful,  others  to  flatter  their 
countrymen  by  chimeras ;  one  fet  has  confirmed  thofe 
fuperftitions  by  which  they  found  themfelves  gainers., 

and 


perfonal  hatred  ;  fome  have  been  weakly  credulous*  and 
with  great  fincerity  repeated  all  the  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  ;  while  others,  who  were 
deeper  politicians,  have  uncandidly  concealed  in  clouds 
of  darknefs  thofe  truths  which  were  oppofite  to  their 
own  interefts,  or  the  interefts  of  their  party* 

The  greateft  part  have  wanted  proper  afftftance,  and  Therefore 
many  have  been  feen  without  either  truth  or  rectitude  :  wc{h.ould 
we  fhould  therefore  be  always  upon  our  guard,  and  con-  &  judge, 
ftantly  guided  by  the  rules  of  criticifm  and  reafon,  both 
to  prevent  our  failing  into  miftakes,  and  to  difliinguifh, 
among  the  fables  and  prejudices  of  antiquity,  whatever 
is  truly  deferving  of  a  place  in  hiftory*  Fictions  may 
find  admiftion,  but  only  as  monuments  of  the  weaknefs 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of  ex¬ 
amining  every  fubjedt  upon  which  the  feal  of  divine 
truth  is  not  imprefled* 

With  regard  to  hiftorical  fades,  fcepticifm  is  not  lefs  un-  sceptic- 
reafonable  than  blind  credulity*  Becaufe.  there  are  a  great  Vn' 
number  of  fidtions,  are  we  therefore  not  to  admit  of  any  bie  as  ex- 
thing  as  certain  ?  Is  it  fufficient  to  rejcSfc  a  fadt  becaufe  “eduiity. 
it  is  improbable  ?  Ought  not  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  witneftes  to  be  of  weight  in  confirming  the  evi¬ 
dence  ?  Can  intelligent  and  diflnterefted  cotemporaries 
be  deceived,  or  deceive  the  world,  in  their  account  of 
public  events  ?  In  a  word,  does  not  experience  fhew  us 
that  we  fall  equally  into  errour,  by  believing  nothing, 
and  by  believing  every  thing?  What  Herodotus  has-Herodo- 
tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  Egyptian  annals,  is  partly  fabu- 
lous  5  and  hence,  it  feems,  we  fhould  equally  diftruft 
what  he  has  related  of  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  but 
the  pyramids,  after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages,  ft  ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  corroborate  the  teftimony  of  the  hiftorian.  The 
priefts  of  the  country  milled  him  by  their  chimerical 
traditions  ;  but  what  he  law  he  has  truly  defended* 
Without  attempting  to  difeufs  fuch  an  inexhauftible 
fubiect,  I  fhall  only  add,  that  we  may  obtain  excellent 
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inftruction,  even  by  reafoning  on  the  probability  of  fadfs, 
where  the  certainty  is  not  eftablifhed.  How  much  are 
they  (till  fuperiour  to  the  fictions  of  romance  ! 

To, leave  According  to  the  rule  which  we  have  laid  down,  it  is 

deep  re-  equa]]y  necefiary  to  confine  our  inquiries  to  what  is  ufe- 
to  the  ful,  as  it  is  important  to  feek  the  truth.  Let  the  learn- 
learned.  eq  w}10  have  a  tafte  for  fuch  ftudies  give  themfelves  up 
to  minute  inquiries ;  let  them  dive  into  the  depths  of 
erudition,  and  examine  every  hrftorical  detail :  perhaps 
few  folid  advantages  can  be  derived  from  their  refearch- 
es ;  but  they- are  matters  of  their  own  time,  and  their 
labours  entitle  them  to  refpedt,  when  the  refult  is  an  in- 
create  of  knowledge  to  the  literary  world.  The  learned 
men  of  former  ages,  whofe  works  are  negledted  at  pre- 
fent,  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  public,  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  thofe  barren  wattes,  where  now  are  reaped  moft  val- 
We  derive uab[e  harvefts.  The  learned  moderns,  who  are  more 
fromThdr  addidted  to  critical  examination,  have  procured  for  us 
labours.  more  folid  acquifitions.  We  have  only  to  extradf  every 
pofiible  advantage  from  their  labours,  and  to  employ 
for  our  own  wants,  what  others  have  been  at  pains  to 
procure  as  food'Yor  vain  curiofity. 

To  leam  The  mernoI7  *s  generally  too  weak  to  fupport  the 
only  what  load  of  a  very  extenfive  erudition  ;  the  human  genius- 
and°uiefui  t°°  limited  to  be  able  to  perceive  diftindkly  a  vatt  mul- 
to  be  re-  titude  of  objects  when  confounded  together  :  befides, 
tained.  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  ftate,.  or  to  fociety,  leave 
to  very  few  people  fufficient  time  to  trace  hiftory 
through  its  tedious  windings.  To  grafp  at  more  than 
we  can  pofiibly  retain,  is  the  way  to  know  nothing,  or, 
what  is  almoft  the  feme  thing,  to  know  imperfectly. 
Yet  though  we  were  capable  of  retaining  all  that  we 
read,  were  it  not  better  to  learn  to  think  ?  We  very 
rarely  fee  a  corredt  judgment  the  companion  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  memory.  Whoever  wifhes  to  be  ufefully 
inftrudted,  muff  forbid  himfelf  the  knowledge  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  and  if  he  is  wife,  it  will  foon  ceale  to  be  a 
matter  of  affliction. 
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I  do  not  underftand  the  plan  of  ftudy  propofed  by  Criticifm 
the  learned  Langlet  Dufrefnoy,  at  the  beginning  of  his  on  Lang- 
Chronological  Tables .  *  He  prescribes  the  reading  all  the 
original  authors  (a  very  good  rule  when  it  can  be  fol- ins- 
lowed).  He  then  calculates  the  time  which  this  ftudy 
requires,  and  with  wonderful  economy.  He  afligns, 
for  example,  twelve  days  for  Herodotus ;  ten  for  Thu¬ 
cydides  ;  fix  for  Xenophon  ;  twenty  for  Livy,  with  the 
fupplements  ;  ten  for  Polybius ;  as  many  for  Tacitus, 

&c.  We  fhould  be  apt  to  imagine  that  thefe  hiftorians 
were  to  be  read  like  agreeable  romances,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  glanced  them  over  leaf  by  leaf  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  reader  fhould  be  able  to  retain,  comprehend, 
and  digeft  them.  But,  befides  that  every  man  is  not 
capable  of  reading  the  originals,  without  a  miraculous 
capacity  and  penetration,  what  will  fuch  a  rapid  perufal 
produce,  but  an  ulelefs  heap  of  words  and  confufed 
ideas,  which  muft  Another  good  fenfe,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
curing  inftrudion  ?  A  Ample  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  pedantic  learning,  which 
inftead  of  fruit  is  only  produdive  of  brambles. 

If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of  afcend-  ObjeSb 
ing  to  the  fountain  head,  and  ftudying  the  originals,  we^;® 
ought  neverthelefs  to  prefer  what  is  ufefui,  to  thofe  ob-  our  atten- 
jeds  "which  are  only  matter  for  learned  difquifition. non’ 
What  muft  they  do,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor 
time  for  applying  to  ftudies  of  fuch  immenfe  extent  ? 

It  is  in  fuch  fituations  that  we  fhould  confine  ourfelves 
to  what  is  neceflary.  Then  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  what  is  principally  interefting  to  human  nature  $ 
the  fprings  of  the  paflions,  and  the  fports  of  fortune  ; 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  nations,  and  of  remarkable  char- 
aders  in  the  world  ;  the  influence  of  laws  and  cuftoms  j 
the  nature  of  governments ;  the  principles  and  views  of 
ftate  policy  ;  the  caufes  of  the  grandeur  and  decline  of 
ftates ;  the  revolutions  which  have  been  effeded  by 
time,  arms,  or  moral  caufes ;  events  followed  by  great 
confequences ;  the  monuments  of  folly,  as  well  as  of 

genius. 
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genius  and  prudence  ;  are  fubje&s  with  which  every 
one  ought  to  be  acquainted,- fmce  nothing  can  be  fo 
ufeful-in  forming  the  heart  and  mind,  and  improving 
the  talents  and  the  focial  virtues.  In  ftudying  hiftory, 
every  individual  will  endeavour  to  find  thofe  inftrudtions 
which  relate  particularly  to  his  own  condition  ;  but 
above  all  things  we  fliould  confider  that  we  are  men 
and  citizens,  and  if  we  make  ourfelves  perfed  in  thefe 
primary  qualifications,  the  others  will  not  remain  un¬ 
improved.  . 

Uncer-  By  confining  ourfelves  to  the  principles  with  which 
chronokf-  we  fet  out,  and  adhering  only  to  what  is  true  and  ufe- 
gicaifyf-  ful,  tye  fhall  not  lofe  time  by  following  crowds  of  learn- 
tems*  ed  writers,  who  have  wafted  their  lives  in  the  darknefs 
of  ancient  chronology.  The  defign  of  fhewing  where 
different  hiftorians  agree,  and  of  reconciling  ancient 
profane  hiftory  with  the  holy  fcriptures,  has  given 
birth  to  more  than  three  fcore  and  ten  different  fyftems  * 
a  number  fufficient  to  prove  their  want  of  folidity  ;  for 
if  it  were  poffible  to  difentangle  the  chaos,  what  could 
fo  much  learning  and  fuch  calculations  produce,  but 
Difference  contradictory  fyftems  ?  The  difference  which  is  found 
between  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  facred  writings  and  the 
textshof  Vulgate,  the  Samaritan  and  the  verfion  of  the  Septua- 
the  holy  glnt,  afford  a  foundation  for  fuppofitions  and  eohjec- 
fcnptures.  t^res.  uftier,  a  celebrated  Englifhman,  in  conformity 
to  the  Hebrew,  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
or  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4004.  The  greateft  part  of  the  partifans  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  authors  of  the  Englifh 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  place  this  epocha  in  the  year  4305. 
The  common  copies  of  the  Septuagint  fix  it  in  the  year 
3270;  and  father  Pezron,  enlarging  the  calculation  of 
the  Septuagint,  brings  it  to  the  year  5873.  Thus,  be¬ 
tween  the  Septuagint  of  Pezron  and  the  Hebrew  of 
U flier,  the  difference  is  1869  years.  The  chronologifts 
who  have  been  the  fondeft  of  their  fyftems  fucceed 
much  worfe  in  proving  the  folidity  of  their  own,  than 
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in  deflroying  thofe  of  their  adverfaries.  They  have  all 
an  infinite  number  of  obje&ions  to  anfwcr.  Even  the 
great  Newton,  who  engaged  in  this  purfuit,  and  who 
leflens  the  duration  of  the  world,  already  lb  fhort,  can 
Icarcely.  do  more  than  increafe  our  doubts. 

The  greater  the  number  of  hypothefes  which  areReveiati- 
formed  from  particular  paffages  in  fcripture,  the  more ‘houid 
our  doubts  will  be  multiplied.  Providence  defigned  faSt*?001' 
revelation  to  make  men  holy,  not  learned.  Let  usfr"^nnt°J!e 
adore  its  oracles  and  myfteries,  but  let  us  not  attempt  learned, 
to  explain  wliat  is  inexplicable.  I^et  us  be  afraid  of 
running  into  absurdities,  like  the  learned  father  Petau,  chhneri- 
who,  being  reftricted  by  the  limit’s  of  the  Hebrew  text,^ndea^of 
and  peopling  the  earth  according  to  the  flights  of  histau. 
too  fertile  imagination,  gives  a  hundred  and  fifty  times 
more  inhabitants  to  the  world  in  lefs  than  three  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  deluge,  than  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  it  at 
prefent.  (DoEl.  Temp .  lib.  ix.  c.  4. ) 

Profane  hiftory  agrees  with  the  Bible  in  proving  almofl  The  world 
a  total  deflru<5tion  and  renewal  of  the  human  race.  P*°^tdv^ 
Almofl  all  of  them  reprefent  the  different  nations  at  ry  ancient 
firft  favage,  gradually  acquiring  the  moll  neceffary  arts, 
and  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences  after  a  longtheepoch- 
period  of  barbarifm.  There  are  even  vifible  marks  of^r^n^n’ 
the  infancy  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  greatefl  anti¬ 
quity,  which  are  fumcient  to  fatisfy  a  reafonable  curi- 
ofity.  But  when  did  the  world  begin  ?  When  was  the 
earth  depopulated  by  the  deluge  ?  When,  and  how, 
were  new  nations  formed  ?  In  vain  fhall  we  attempt  to 
know  thefe  things,  fince  no  monument  either  facred  or 
profane  has  fixed  thefe  periods  with  precifion. 

The  illuflrious  Bofiuet,  after  the  example  of  his  pre-  Boffuet>s 
deceffors,  gives  a  date  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  method  of 
affixes  perieds,  taken  principally  from  the  feriptures,  for  epochal 
all  the  events  of  ancient  hiflory,  fiich  as  the  time  of  the  obnoxious 
deluge,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  Mofes,  or  the  written 
lav/,  &c,  He  overleaps  at  one  bound  the  immenfe  dif¬ 
ficulties  we  have  been  fpeaking  of ;  and,  following  the 
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Hebrew  chronology  with  U flier,  he  fuppofes  that  every 
thing  naturally  arranges  itfelf  in  that  narrow  compafs. 
But,  however  refpedtable  the  authority  of  thefe  great 
men  may  be,  their  chronological  fyftem  is  not  the  lefs 
difficult  to  fupport ;  were  it  even  probable,  it  could 
never  be  any  thing  but  a  fyftem  ;  and  where  is  the  need 
of  a  fyflem  ?  In  every  fubjedt,  but  more  particularly  in 
hiflory,  we  fihould  readily  confefs  our  ignorance,  rather 
than  give  things  as  true  which  are  at  leafh  doubtful, 
if* it  is  Befides,  the  mixture  of  facred  hiftory  with  profane  is 

mS^facrcd  Per^aPs  as  abfurd  as  that  of  theology  with  philofophy. 
with  pro- Every  thing  is  fupernatural  on  one  fide;  on  the  other, 
tory.hlf~  natural :  there,  faith  is  required  ;  here,  reafon.  Religion 
fhould  be  fludied  in  the  Bible  with  humble  docility  ; 
hiftory,  with  a  free  and  bold  criticifm.  By  confounding 
two  ftudies  fo  diffimilar,  we  fhould  be  afraid  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  fimplicity  of  the  faith,  and  changing  hiftory  into 
frivolous  conjedture. 

rian  of  To  avoid  this  double  miftake,  we  fhall  neither  affix  a 
this  work,  date  to  the  creation  nor  to  the  deluge ;  we  fhall  not 
mention  the  Jews  but  where  they  come  into  our  general 
plan  ;  and  we  fhall  briefly  difplay,  without  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  or  confounding  the  different  fubjedts,  what¬ 
ever  is  moft  worthy  of  attention  in  the  tranfadtions  of 
ancient  nations,  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whole  hiftory  leads  us  to  that  of  the  moderns,  in  which 
we  are  more  particularly  interefted. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 


ancient  history. 


PART  FIRST. 


General  Obfervations  upon  the  Ancients . 

THE  greateft  part  of  our  ancient  traditions  fpeak^^ 
of  thofe  times,  when  men  were  difperfed  over  theatlirftfav, 
face  of  the  earth,  wandering  in  woods,  befet  with  wants  ^sm 
and  dangers,  folely  employed  in  procuring  fubfiltence,  countries, 
or  in  watching  for  their  prefervation,  and  reduced  ai¬ 
med  to  a  level  with  the  inftind  of  brutes ;  guided  only 
by  the  impulfe  of  nature,  and  ignorant  of  all  rules,, 
laws,  fubordination,  arts,,  or  any  permanent  bond  ot 
fociety.  Many  countries  dill  Ihew  yefliges  of  that 
fa v age  date,  fo  humiliating  to  mankind. 

Neverthelefs,  man  is  naturally  fociable,  and  an  m-TheorL 
born  fentiment  attrads  him  to  the  individuals  of  his^t®  •’ 
kind.  Affedion  for  a  female  and  children  difpofes 
him  to  form  more  extended  connexions.  Reciprocal 
affidance  and  neceffities  unite  a  number  of  thefe  fav-- 
ages  on  different  fpots,  fometimes  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  attacks  of  wild  beads,  at  others  to  procure 
necedary  nourifhment.  The  more  they  become  fenfi- 

ble  of  the  advantages  of  fuch  union,  they  grow  more 
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lolicitous  to  make  it  binding.  Some  tacit  conventions 
form  their  firfl  engagements,  and  a  few  rude  cuftoms 
fupply  the  want  of  a  regular  police.  It  is  for  fome 
time  only  a  Iketch  of  fociety,  which  does  not  root  up 
"  barbarifm,  nor  introduce  a  love  of  virtue  $  every  thing 
relates  to,  and  is  limited  by,  the  calls  of  nature.  If 

pophaei.  ™Ses  the  eatinS  °f  human  and  Cuftom 

gives  a  relifh  for  it,  perhaps  men  will,  without  fcruple, 

become  cannibals.  Ehe  hiftory  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  furnilhes  more  than  one  example  of  this  hor. 
rid  outrage  againft  nature.  To  what  excefles  will  not 
man  reconcile  himfelf,  when  he  is  hurried  on  by  cir- 
cumflances,  and  without  any  curb  to  reftrain  him ! 

Nations  To  transform  feparate  hordes  into  nations,  to  ered 

bfmardri.them  into  emPires>  in  one  word  to  civilize  men,  it  is 
age.  arts,  necefiary  that  feveral  arts  be  fuccefiively  invented,  and 

cdtuT'  ^culture,  which  is  the  true  fource  of  civilization,  be 
gradually  introduced.  It  is  necefiary,  before  the  fiery 
paflion  of  love  be  checked,  and  marriage  be  firmly 
eftablifhed,  to  have  an  idea  and  the  pradice  of  fome 
form  of  government ;  language  fhould  be  underflood 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  knowledge  multiplied  ;  and 
men  fhould  have  emerged  from  that  flate  of  barbarifm 
in  which  almoft  all  America  is  plunged  at  this  day. 
What  an  immenfe  fpace  mufl  have  intervened  between 
writing  that  time  and  the  invention  of  writing,  or  the  art  of 
inventfcm.  preferring  the  ^  remembrance  of  fads^  and  even  of 

thePunce0fth°Ugl:itS  ’  ls  unclueftionably  one  of  the  greatefl 

tainty  of  'efforts  of  genius  cultivated  by  the  other  arts.  Hence 
ancient  the  firfl  authors  of  profane  hiftory  could  not  have  fiour- 
iflied  till  a  long  time  after  the  formation  of  flates ;  they 
could  have  no  materials  but  vague  and  coniufed  oral 
traditions,  and  therefore  they  have  handed  down  to  us 
nothing  but  a  feries  ot  fables  upon  the  antiquities  of 
their  country. 

Thefe  fables,  colleded,  and  undoubtedly  much  arm 
plified,  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  greater  friends  of  the 
marvellous  than  of  truth,  have  quite  disfigured  ancient 

hiftory. 
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hiftory.  Let  us  lay  hold  of  the  few  valuable  truths  which 
are  wrapped  up  in  them,  and,  renouncing  all  ufeiels 
difcuffions,  begin  with  the  Egyptians,  not  becaufe  they 
are  the  moft  ancient  people,  but  becaufe  they  afford 
matter  of  much  valuable  inflruction. 
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Ancient  Hijtory  of  Egypt 


Advan-  T7  CYPT,  which  is  fituated  between  the  twenty  fourth 

situation  anc3  thirty  third  deSrces  of  north  latitude,  is  one  of 
«t  Egypt,  the  countries  ol  the  world  the  moll:  favoured  by  nature; 

tne  ILy  is  fcrene,  the  foil  fertile,  the  plants  and  fruits 
agreeable  and  falutary  :  but  a  wonderful  degree  of  in- 
duftry  would  have  been  neceffary  to  render  it  habitable 
T,  o.r  a  confiderable  number  of  people.  The  overflowing 
of  £he  N'!e  procures  every  advantage,  and  fupplies  the 
vyant  of  rain,  which  never  falls  in  that  country.  That 
river  has  its  lource  in  a  mountain  in  Abyffinia,  from 
whence  it  does  not  arrive  in  Egypt  till  after  it  has  been 
pi  capitated  over  leven  cataradts,  with  a  noile  which  is 
heard  at  the  diftance  of  a  number  of  leagues.  It  begins 
to  fwell  in  the  month  of  May,  and  by  a  gradual  in-  | 
creale,  which  is  almoft  imperceptible  at  firft,  it  arrives 
at  a  iufficient  height  to  overflow  the  country,  and  re¬ 
mains  in  that  ftate  from  the  month  of  June  till  Octo-  j 

effidis  of  b,er'  •  Thf  ^ncients>  who  were  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  •  I 
the  over-  the  inundation,  have  afiigned  feme  fabulous  reafons, 

th7Niie?fwhlcl"  Wlli  .alwa^s  be  the  cafe  when  people  fubflitute 
conjectures  inftead  of  facts.  At  prefent  we  know  that 

it  rains  in  Ethiopia  five  months  of  the  year,  from  April  ! 

to  September,  which  E  the  fecret  of  the  overflowing  of  1 

the  Nile  j  and  the  precious  mud  which  it  depofits  pro¬ 
duces  the  amazing  fertility  of  Egypt  :  thus  lands,  which 
are  naturally  dry  and  Tandy,  become  the  beft  foil  in  the 


world 
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world.  They  need  only  fow,  without  almoft  any  cul¬ 
ture,  to  reap,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  all  the  natuial  pro¬ 
ductions.  Egypt,  during  the  fummer,  appears  like  a**g>». 
Tea,  with  cities,  villages,  and  thickets,  (cattered  over  it,ujar  Vjew> 
and  affording  a  mod  wonderful  and  (ingular  piofpect  ; 
in  the  winter  it  becomes  a  gladfome  plain,  covered  with 
flocks,  herds,  and  hufbandmen,  where  orange,  , citron, 
and  other  fragrant  trees  are  feen,  whole  flowers  delight 
the  eye  and  perfume  the  furrounding  air.  Modern 
travellers  give  nearly  the  lame  defenption  with  the 

Ancients.  ,  - 

This  beautiful  country,  which  was  one  or  the  nrit  fabulous 

inhabited  by  man  in  a  civilized  date,  is  natuiall^  ^egy0fthe 
land  of  fable.  The  ancient  Egyptian  chronologids  ti  ace  Egyptians 
back  innumerable  ages.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Theban 
prieds,  according  to  Herodotus’s  account,  who  was  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  fpot,  only  gave  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  duration  to  their  monarchy, 
while  others  were  fcarce  content  with  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  years.  From  their  hr  ft  king  to  Sethon,  they 
reckoned  precifely  341  generations,  341  kings,  341 
pontiffs ;  a  calculation  which  appears  fufficiently  abfurd, 
only  by  the  repetition  of  the  fame  number.  Manetho,  nafties  of 
the  Egyptian  pried,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred  Manetho 
years  before  Jedis  Chnd,  and  whofe  authority  appeared  ^  jy  fome, 
refpectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  hidonan  Jofephus,  and^-e-^ 
relates,  that  Egypt  was  at  firft  governed  by  gods  and^veers#  7 
demigods.  Vulcan,  who  was  the  firft,  according  to  his 
account,  reigned  nine  thoufand  )rears.  To  thefe  chi¬ 
merical  divinities,  he  adds  a  feries  of  thirty  one  dy naf¬ 
ties,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  princes  whom  he  lup- 
pofes  to  have  reigned  over  Egypt,  in  lucceflion,  foi  the 
{pace  of  more  than  dye  thoufand  years.  .  Petau  and 
fome  other  learned  men  reject  thefe  dynafties  as  fabu¬ 
lous,  while  Marfham  and  Pezron  receive  them  as  well 
founded.  They  conjecture,  that,  indead  of  being  fuc- 
ceffive,  they  were  collateral ;  that  is  to  lay,  they  reigned 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  they  have  difplayed  all  their 

learning 
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How  bar-^™11^  *n  encfeavoiiring  t°  reconcile  them  with  fcrip-* 
ren  the  la-  ture  chronology.  But  can  annals,  filled  only  with 

the  Te^rn- names>  an<^  ^huoft  totally  void  of  facts,  deferve  fuch 
ed  on  this  profound  application  ?  The  learned,  like  geometri- 
iubjed.  cians,  frequently  endeavour  to  fignalize  themfelves  by 
wonderful  combinations,  which  in  the  end  produce  no¬ 
thing  but  furprife ;  the  laft,  however,  (hew  the  truth  of 
their  calculations,  while  the  firft  can  fcarce  render  their 
conjectures  probable,  when  they  plunge  themfelves  into 
The  anti- the  abyfs  of  ages.  Egypt  was  become  a  kingdom  in 
Egypt  ^.Abraham’s  time,  and  the  Jews  did  not  even  make  a 
cording  to  body  fufficient  to  be  called  a  nation.  This  proof  of 
fcripture.  antiquity  is  the  more  firiking,  as  the  Vulgate  makes  only 
four  hundred  and  twenty  fix  years  between  the  calling, 
of  Abraham  and  the  deluge. 

Ifis,  Ofi-  Let  us  pafs  by  the  fables  of  Ifis,  Ofiris,  Typhon* 
roes,H&c  ^ermcs  (kkewife  called  Mercury,  Thoth,  and  Trifrne* 
deified  for  gift  us)  to  whom  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for  the 
vices. fer’  knowledge  of  almoft  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  whofe 
books,  according  to  Manetho,  amounted  to  more  than 
thirty  fix  thoufand  five  hundred**  It  will  be  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  Oiiris,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  pol¬ 
ished  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  time  favage ;  that 
Ifis,  his  wife  and  fitter,  fhared  with  him  in  Ins  divine 
honours  j  that  that  God,  having  undertaken  to  civilize 
the  other  nations  by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  poetry 
and  mufic,  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  at  his 
return  from  his  glorious  expedition  ;  and,  laftly,  that  the 
principal  deities  were  men  to  whom  divine  honours  were 
paid,  for  fame  eminent  fervices  which  they  rendered  to 
mankind. 

interval  From  the  time  or  Menes,  firft  king  of  Egypt  (whom 
time  of 6  ferious  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Cham, 
Menes.  and  grandfon  of  Noah)  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Sefof- 
tr.s,  we  find  an  immenfe  interval,  in  which  are  placed 
the  fhepherd  kings  of  Arabia,  that  .made  the  conqueft 
'  ’  of 

*  The  learned  believe  that  there  were  feveral  Hermefes,  as  there  were  lev-- 
eral  Zoroafiers  in  Peifia. 
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of  Egypt.  Befides,  in  this  fpace  of  time,  there  is  no¬ 
thing0  to  attradb  the  attention,  except  the  palace  or 
tomb  of  Ofymandias,  and  the  lake  Mocris.  The  moft  oiyman- 
ancient  library  in  the  world  was  in  the  palace  of  Ofyrn-  a- 
andias,  and  had  this  infcription  written  upon  it,  Phy- 
fic  of  the  Soul ;  a  true  and  lublime  infcription,  if  applied 
only  to  good  books,  bad  books  being  rather  a  poifon 
than  a  medicine*  The  lake,  which  was  dug  by  order  T^iake 
of  Meeds,  in  the  midft  of  which  two  pyramids  were b Jiy'de- 
ere&ed,  received  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  either  to  obvi- fcnbed  by 
ate  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  an  inundation,  or  tocients. 
fupply  the  want  of  a  fufficient  overflowing  of  the  river  ; 
for  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Nile  fliould  rife  at  leaf!: 
fifteen  cubits,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity.  If  we  were  .  to 
believe  Herodotus  and  Diodotus  Siculus,  who  are  copied 
by  Bofluet,  this  lake  was  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
furlongs,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  three  hundred  feet  deep  ;  a  moft  incredible 
exaggeration  l  Pomponius  Mela,  one  of  the  belt  geo¬ 
graphers  of  antiquity,  reduces  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  Moeris  to  twenty  thoufand  paces  ;  and  the  ac-  Lucas»s 
counts  of  modern  travellers  make  it  only  twelve  or  fit- voyages, 
teen  leagues.  Thus  wre  fee  into  what  miftakes  the  An-V0 ' 3* 
dents  lead  us,  when  we  receive  their  teftimony  without 
examination* 

What  is  related  of  Sefoftris  deferves  as  little  credit:  Fables 
The  father  of  that  conqueror,  being  informed  of  the  fate  Se‘ 
of  his  fon  by  an  oracle,  gave  him  fuch  an  education  .as 
was  beft  calculated  to  make  him  a  hero.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  born  on  the  fame  day  with  Sefoftris 
were  bred  up  to  ufe  violent  exercifes,  and  to  endure 
military  fatigues.  He  was  fcarcely  mounted  on  the  His  con- 
throne,  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he  undertook  theque  3‘ 

.  conqueft  of  the  world.  His  young  companions,  to  the 
number  of  feventeen  hundred,*  were  appointed  officers 

in 

*  The  author  of  The  Origin  nf  Laws,  S?r.  proves,  by  a  judicious  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  number  is  juft  according  to  Diodorus,  there  Ihould  have  been 
€0  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Egypt.  There  ate  reckoned  only  27  millions. 
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in  his  army,  which  confifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
foot,  twenty  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  feven 
thoufand  war  chariots.  A  numerous- fleet  covered  the 
fea,  although  the  Egyptians  from  fuperftition  abhorred 
failing.  Sefofiris  firfl  fubdued  Ethiopia,  then  palled 
into  Alia,  penetrating  farther  into  the  Indies  than  had 
been  done  by  Bacchus  or  Hercules ;  he  attacked  Scy¬ 
thia,  Colchis,  and  Thrace  ;  and  being  obliged  to  return, 
though  without  having  derived  any  advantage  from  his 
^^rh^3urn  victories,  he  found  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by 
works,  his  brother  Danaus  or  Armais ;  having  difperfed  it,  he 
employed  his  whole  attention  to  the  making  his  people 
happy,  after  having  carried  deflru&ion,  and  alf  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war,  to  fo  great  a  diflance.  Magnificent  tem¬ 
ples,  innumerable  canals,  immenfe  caufeways,  upon 
which  towns  were  built,  but  more  particularly  the  infli- 
tution  of  good  laws,  are  the  monuments  of  his  profound 
wifdom.  It  is  likewife  remarked,  that  he  learnt  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  art  of  governing  from  Mercury. 

Mis  barb  a-  Neverthelefs,  we  are  told  at  the  fame  time,  that  when 
rouspride  }ye  went  to  the  temple,  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  van- 
quifhed  princes,  on  purpofe  to  difplay  his  grandeur  ; 
but  it  could  only  ferve  as  a  proof  of  his  egregious  bar- 
tie  made  barity.  It  is  faid,  that  to  (pare  his  own  people,  he  em- 
foreigners  Pj°ye^  none  but  foreigners  and  captives  in  the  execu- 
labour  in  tion  of  his  works ;  and  lie  might  thereby  be  entitled  to 
his  works.  Qur  prajfej  if  humanity  did  not  reproach  him  with  facri- 
ficing  fuch  multitudes  to  his  iniquitous  ambition. 

Trifling  As.the  flightefl  refemblance  is  fufhcient  fometimes  for 
turel^a".  learned  to  erebc  fyflems,  father  Tournemin,  and 
bout  Se*  Roll  in  after  him,  judge  that  Sefofiris  is  probably  that 
ioftns.  king  of  Egypt,  who  firfl:  opprelfod  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
What  probability  is  there  that  fuch  a  fierce  and  formi¬ 
dable  conqueror  could  fay  of  the  Israelites,  They  are  more 
mightier  than  we  ?  (Exodus,  ch.  i.  v.  9.)  All  that  feenis 
to  me  to  be  depended  on  is,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  . 
king  of  the  name  of  Sefofiris ;  that  that  prince  did  fome 
remarkable  things,  and  was  a  conqueror  and  legiflator  ; 

but 
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but  as  to  his  conqueflsy  and  other  circtfmffances  of  his 
life,  we  know  fcaree  any  thing  but  contradictory  fables. 

From  his  time  the  kingdom  went  continually  to  decay, 
which  is  the  Common  confequence  of  acquiring  too  ex- 
j  teniive  dominion.  r  , 

The  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  hiflory,  filch  as  we  pfarnme.. 
i  have  it  from  Herodotus,  who  received  his  information  t*eus. 
from  the  priefts  cf  that  country,  is  equally  fabulous ;  gyptia„ 
but  that  darknefs  was  a  little  difperfed  in  the  reign  of  hiltorr 
Piammeticus,  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  years  be-  clearer, 
fore  Jefus  ChrifL  That  prince  opened  his  ports  to  for* 
eigners,  and  his  people  carried  on  commerce  with  the ' 
Greeks ;  yet  even  in  this  period  Herodotus  mentions  a 
very  fingular  abfurdity.  He  affures  us,  that  Pfamme- 
ticus,  being  defirous  to  know  what  nation  in  the  world 
was  of  greateft  antiquity,  thought  proper  to  hate  two 
children  fo  brought  up  that  they  could  never  hear  a 
fingle  word  fpoken.  At  two  years  old,  they  both  at  once 
| '  cried  out  heccos ,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  figni- 
fies  bread,  and  from  that  time  the  Egyptians  yielded 
the  claim  of  higher  antiquity  to  the  Phrygians :  a  very 
extraordinary  experiment,  fays  Rollin,  if  however  the 
fad  deferves  to  he  credited.  It  was  well  that  the  French 
author  did  not  adopt  Herodotus’s  fable,  which  he  re¬ 
lates  with  all  its  circumftances.  One  of  the  learned, 
Goropius  Becamis,  has  gone  Fill  farther,  and  from  the 
!  fame  ifory  brings  a  proof  that  the  high  Dutch  is  the 
mother  language,  becaufe  becker  in  that  language  figni- 
I  Fes  a  baker. 

Nechos,  the  fort  of  Pfammefcicus,  undertook  fo  dig  a  Under- 
Canal  of  com muni  cation  between  the  river  Nile  and'  the 
Red  Sea.  This  great  projeCf  was  aferibed  to  Sefoflris  ; 
but  the  execution  muft  have  proved  fatal,  if  if  is  true, 

I  as  lome  authors  alledge,  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
higher  than  the  country  of  Egypt ;  however,  Nechos  is 
raid  to  have  renounced  the  fcherne,  after  having  loft  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  attempt. 

During 
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During  his  reign,  and  by  his  orders,  fome  Phoenicia!! 
navigators  failed  round  the  coafts  of  Africa. 

Amafis  His  fon  Apries  was  dethroned  by  Amahs,  whofe  reign 
ous* about  was  greatly  . celebrated,  becaufe  he  favoured  commerce,' 
570  years  and  induced  the  Greeks  to  come  into  his  kingdom.  He 

Soion^nd was  by  Solon  j  and  Pythagoras  got  himfeif 

p>  thago-  initiated  about  that  time  in  the  Egyptian  myfteries.- 
rasm  E-  Although  Amafis  was  eftablilhed  on  his  throne,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth  expofed  him  to  a 
degree  of  contempt ;  and  the  method  which  he  tried,  ta 
difpel  this  prejudice,  is  very  remarkable.  He  caufed  a 
flatue  of  the  divinity  to  be  formed  out  of  a  gold  cif* 
tern,  in  which  not  only  he,  but  his  guefls,  ufed  to  have 
their  feet  wafhed,  and  it  very  foon  became  the  objedl  of 
the  people’s  worfhip  and  adoration.  Having  affembled 
the  Egyptians  fome  time  after,  he  told  them,  that  the 
god  whom  they  worlhipped  had  been  formerly  deftined 
to  the  meanefe  ufes ;  he  therefore  concluded,  that  they 
ought  to  refpe<5t.  him  as  their  king,  whatever  was  his 
origin.  Undoubtedly  the  prudence  of  his  government 
contributed  much  more  to  fix  the  veneration  of  the 
people. 

Egypt  The  reign  of  Pfammeticus,  fon  of  A  mafis,  is  the  pe- 
bybtheed  riod  when  that  famous  monarchy  was  fubdued.  Cam- 
Perfians.  byfes,  king  of  Perfia,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  reduced  it,  as  we 
iliall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  another  place,  about 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Ghriftian 
ara.  The  god  Apis  was  killed,  the  temples  reduced 
to  afhes,  and  the  priefts  fcourged  with  ignominy,* 
Egypt  continued  enflaved,  or  tributary  to  the  Perfians, 
till  Alexander  overthrew  the  throne  of  Cyrus  :  it  then 
was  formed  into  a  new  monarchy,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  its  proper  place. 

Let  us  proceed  to  fubje&s  more  worthy  of  attention. 
The  government,  laws,  religion,  cuiloms,  the  arts  and 
iciences  of  the  Egyptians,  deferve  our  regard.  Let  us 
examine  them  like  men  who  feareh  for  fundamental 
truths^  rather  than  for  events. 
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** 

Of  the  Government  and  Laves  of  the  Egyptians: 

WHEN  men  in  a  favage  flate  firfl  united  and  Origin  of 
formed  themfelves  .into  focieties  ;  when  expfcri- 
ence  convinced  them  that  by  fubmitting  to  laws  they 
j  could  acquire  flrength,  and  with  lefs  liberty  enjoy  more 
happinefs  5  they  then  chofe  a  chief/  whofe  power  was 
limited  by  certain  flipulations.  Monarchy  was  the  kind 
of  government  to  be  found  among  all  the  ancient  na-  Monarchy 
lions.  Simplicity  made  it  fiiitable  tp  the  cufbms  and 
wants  of  early  times,  and  it  feems  to  have  had  its  fource  «a- 
from  paternal  authority.  Several  families,  forming  one  ernmcntT 
fociety,  were  governed  like  a  fingle  family,  and  the  duty 
j  of  a  king  was  to  defend  and  guide  his  fubjedls  as  a  fa^ 
tiler  would  his  children.  It  then  became  neceffary  that 
fome  individual  fhould  command,  and  they  fubmitted 
to  kings; 

But  royalty  at  firfl  was  only  the  Iliad ow  of  what  it  Progrefs 
necelharily  muft  be  after  a  time.  The  more  the  people  °£“onw> 
became  polilhed,  the  more  they  were  in  general  pliant 
j  and  obedient.  On  the  one  hand,  flrength  and  political 
fkill ;  on  the  other,  the  common- good  and  general  con- 
I  lent  of  the  people,  gradually  increafed  the  royal  power. 

That  which  was  fometimes  ufurpation  at  firfl,  became 
juft,  by  procuring  the  fandtion  of  the  laws  and  general 
approbation.  Mankind  never  willingly  bear  the  yoke 
of  tyranny,  but  they  eafily  accuftom  themfelves  to  fervc, 
as  a  mafler,  the  man  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  pro- 
j  tedlor.-  '  The  crown,  which  being  the  gift  of  the  peo-  Grow* 
pie  was  at  firfl  elective,  could  not  fail  in  time  to  become  ^redu&‘ 
commonly  hereditary,  becaufe  public  tranquillity  rc-" 
quires  an  order  of  fucceffion  ;  thus  the  valuable  right 
of  governing  a  whole  people  is  inherited  like,  that  of 
paternal  property,  and  although  attended  with  fome 
inconveniences,  yet  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to,  that, 
greater  evils  may  be  avoided.  <  Thus 
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Thus  monarchy  was  edablifhed  in  Egypt  from  tiiM 
immemorial,  where  it  was  iubjed  to  the  laws,  which 
controlled  even  the  moil  minute  actions  of  the  prince* 
His  court,  according  to  their  fydem,  could  not  be  com- 
pofed  but  of  people  of  the  mod  acknowledged  merit  ; 
which  was  an  excellent  means  of  banifhing  vice  and 
flattery,  if  it  could  have  continued  practicable.  The 
provi (ions  for  his  table,  and  even  the  employment  of  his 
time,  were  regulated  with  a  mod  rigid  prudence.  1  he 
people  had  too  great  a  refpeCt  for  him  to  reproach  him 
for  any  impropriety  of  condud,  but  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  faults  indire&ly.  Every  morning,  .when  he 
came  to  the  temple,  the  chief  pried  pronounced  a  d if- 
courfe  upon  the  royal  virtues,  deferibing  in  the  rnoft 
lively  colours  the'  excefles  into  which  furprife  or  igno¬ 
rance  might  hurry  a  prince,  fuppofing  him  incapable  of 
falling  into  them  of  his  own  accord,  and  loading  with 
imprecations,  whoever  milled  him  by  improper  advice*- y 
When  the  facrifice  was  at  an  end,  they  continued  to 
indrud  him  by  reading  the  mod  excellent  maxims,  and 
fuch  pieces  of  hidory  as  were  bed  calculated  to  infpire 
him  with  a  love  of  virtue.  Religion,  which  was  held  in 
the  highed  reverence  in  Egypt,  could  make  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  greated  effect ;  and  fubduing  the  haughty 
hearts  of  fovereigns  to  a  proper  lenfe  of  their  duty  is  the 
mod’  honourable  triumph  for  religion.  It  is  here  evi¬ 
dent,  that  at  this  time  the  prieds  governed  almod  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ctidom  of  judging  the  kings  as  well  as  the 
meaned  of  the  people  after  their  death,  was  boaded  of 
as  an  excellent  inditution.  Every  one  had  a  right  to 
appear  as  an  accufer,  and  the  people  were  the  judges  j 
if  the  proofs  againft  the  dead  perfon  appeared  decifive, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  interment.  By  this 
means  the  fovereigns  found  that  they  were  accountable 
to  their  fubjeds  for  their  adions ;  and  the  idea  of  being 
expofed  to  fuch  a  trial  ought  to  make  them  refped 
men,  and  regard  their  own  duty  ;  even  it  we  were  to 
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fuppofs  (which  I  very  much  doubt)  that  the  people 
durft  attempt  to  tarnifh  the  memory  of  a  wicked  prince, 
if  it  was  the  intereft  of  his  fucceftbur  to  defend  him. 

Notwithftanding  the  impreflion  which  was  made  by  prejudice 
the  dread  of  leaving  a  character  of  difhonour  behind 
them,  this  falutary  cuftom  derived  its  principal  utility,  tomufe- 
perhaps,  from  a  trifling  and  abfurd  opinion.  It  is  faid,  fuL 
that  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  foul  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  until  its  putrefaction  ;  they  looked 
upon  interment  as  eiTential  to  their  future  happinefs  ; 
and  they  hoped,  by  the  help  of  embalming,  they  would 
iurvive  their  bodies  in  their  tombs,  for  a  number  of 
ages.  The  world  is  often  governed  by  prejudices ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  they  were  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
public.  Thus  the  perfuafion,  that  future  happinefs  or 
mifery  could  depend  upon  the  living,  became  one 
of  the  main  iprings  of  political  government  united  to  # 
their  fyftem  of  religion. 

Hiftorians  have  attributed  to  Sefoftris  the  divifion  of  The  king- 
Egypt  into  thirty  fix  names  or  departments,  which  he  videdlnto 
t rufled  to  thofe  men  who  were  the  moll  worthy  of  gov-  dePar£- 

•  •  •  *  incuts 

erning.  Nothing  is  more  neceftary  for  a  great  king¬ 
dom,  where  the  eye  of  the  prince  requires  the  ailiflance 
of  fo  many  others.  The  lands  were  divided  between  Divifion 
the  king,  the  priefts  and  the  foldiery.  Such  a  divifion  °afnJ® 
proclaims  defpotifm  and  fuperftition,  rather  than  an 
equitable  government.  It  was  undoubtedly  very  proper  The  fhare. 
that  the  defenders  of  the  country  fhould  be  perfonally  in-  aury.”11" 
terelled  in  its  prefervation,  becaufe  the  holding  of  poflef- 
flions  was  a  motive  to  infpire  them  with  courage  ;  but  fo 
exten five  a  property  could  not  fail  to  infufe  a  fpirit  of 
effeminacy.  The  Egyptians  were  a  cowardly  people,  al- 
moft  always  enflaved.  Mercenaries,  fubjedt  to  proper 
difcipline,  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  the  date 
than  thefe  foldiers,  who  were  born  rather  to  enjoy  the 
Comforts  of  life,  than  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war. 

A,s  to  the  priefts,  their  immenfe  pofleffions  were  Gr®at _ 
looked  upon  with  the  more  reverence,  as  they  pretended  thepriSu 
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that  they  held  them  of  Ifis  herfelf.  The  third  of  the 
lands,  joined  to  the  refped  which  a  regard  for  religion  in- 
fpired  for  them,  with  an  exemption  from  all  impofts  and 
public  burdens,  rendered  them  fo  powerful,  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  priefthood  could  not  be  counterbalanced 
f>y  the  civil  power ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  look  upon 
the  public  infhitutiQns,  but  as  the  work  of  their  hands. 
They  governed  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  they  were  at 
the  head  of  the  council ;  the  principal  dignities,  the  ad-r 
miniftration  of  jpftice,  the  archives  and  annals,  in  one 
word,  the  laws  and  opinions  were  in  fome  degree  in 
their  poffeftion.  I  leaye  it  then  to  be  judged,  whether 
their  traditions,  collected  by  the  Greeks,  deferve  much 
to  be  credited. 

Contra-  $ome  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  the  lands  of  the  military 
boutuxeswere  not  fabjeCt  t0  taxation,  any  more  than  the  lands 
held  by  the  priefts.  Upon  whom  then  did  the  taxes 
fall  ?  or  were  there  no  taxes  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Sefoftris  divided  the  lands,  and 
impofed  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  polTefled  by 
every  individual.  It  wpujd  only  be  lofs  of  time,  to 
endeavour  to  clear  up  fuch  contradictions,  wjiich  are  fo 
common  in  ancient  hiftory. 

umidtri-  The  Egyptians  knew  that  the  happinefs  of  a  well 
biinai;  re8rUiated  ftate  depended  above  all  things  upon  the 
adminif-  faithful  adminiitration  or  jultice  ;  without  which,  ir 
crimes  went  unpuniflied,  the  common  ruin  could  not 
fail  to  enfue. 1  Their  grand  tribunal  was  compofed  of 
thirty  judges,  feleCted  from  the  three  capitals,  Heliopo¬ 
lis,  Memphis  and  Thebes  j  Egypt  being  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  prince,  when  he  inftalled  the  judges, 
made  them  take  an  path,  that  they  would  not  obey  him 
if  he  commanded  them  to  pronounce  an  unjuft  fentence. 
He  proyided  for  their  fupport,  and  no  fpeck  of  felfifh- 
pefs  copld  ftain  fo  noble  a  profeffion.  Left  the  power 
and  arts  of  eloquence  fhould  prevail  over  equity,  their 
bufinefs  was  carried  on  by  writing ;  and  even  the  man¬ 
lier  in  which  they  pronounced  their  decrees  was  accom¬ 
panied 
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panied  with  fomething  folemn  and  holy  ;  the  prefident 
touching  with  a  figure  of  truth  the  perfon  whofe  right 
was  acknowledged,  it  was  never  doubted  that  truth  had 
didated  the  fentence.  Such  is  the  pidure  drawn  by 
hidorians,  which,  if  it  is  not  after  nature,  is  at  lead  ap¬ 
parently  after  the  common  rules  and  principles.  When 
we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  manners  of  this  people,  fome 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  encomiums  which  have 
been  lavifhed  upon  thofe  magidrates  may  arife.  The 
magidracy,  and  even  the  priedhood,  were  always  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  people. 

Of  all  the  benefits  of  fociety,  the  laws  are  unquef-  Laws  of 
tionably  the  greated,  as  being  the  fource  of  the  red. 

At  a  time  when  fcarce  any  other  nation  was  acquainted 
with  civil  government,  the  laws  were  arrived  at  great 
perfedion  in  Egypt.  Menes  had  the  honour  of  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  inditutor  of  marriage.  A  brother  Marriage 
and  fider  could  be  married,  becaufe  Ofiris  and  Ifis  had  an/fiLr^ 
fet  the  example  ;  and  thus  fuperdition  rendered  facred 
what  found  morals  fhould  profcribe.  Polygamy  was  p0iyga- 
permitted,  except  to  the  prieds ;  yet  it  appears  certain* 
notwithdanding  the  univerfal  pradice  in  eadern  coum 
tries,  that  it  is  neither  conformable  to  the  intentions  of 
nature,  nor  the  intereds  of  fociety  ;  for  the  number,  of 
females  is  nearly  equal  to  the  males,  and  the  education 
of  children  requires  that  the  father  and  mother  (hould 
I  be  clofely  united-  They  punidied  adultery  feverely,  as  Punifo- 
a  crime  mod  injurious  to  fociety  in  its  effeds,  fince  it  ^Titery, 
drikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  order.  The  man  cowar-^ 
who  was  guilty  was  punidied  with  a  thoufand  ladies, 
and  the  woman  had  her  nofe  cut  od.  Soldiers  who 
were  guilty  of  cowardice  were  punifhed  only  with  fome 
marks  of  infamy,  as  fhame  ought  to  be  more  terrible 
than  death  to  a  military  man.  The  falfe  accufer  was 
fubjed  to  the  punidiment  which  the  acculed  was  ex- 
pofed  to  have  differed  if  he  had  been  found  guilty. 

They  who  were  guilty  of  forgery,  or  counterfeiting 

mqney,  had  their  hands  cut  off-  The  fecurity  of  men^ 
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Punifli-  lives  being  the  firffi  object  of  legillation,  homicide  was 
murder*  Punilbed  with  death,  even  when  committed  upon  a 
parricide.  have.  Whoever  could  have  faved  the  life  of  a  man  at¬ 
tacked  by  murderers,  and  did  not  do  it,  was  equally 
.condemned  to  fuffer  death.  If  they  could  not  prevent 
the  murder,  they  were  to  give  information  of  the  guilty 
perfon,  under  pain  of  being  fcourged.  The  town  next 
to  the  place  where  the  dead  body  was  found  was  obliged 
to  bury  it,  and  be  at  the  expenfe  of  a  coftly  funeral  ; 
which  was  an  additional  motive  for  watching  the  fafety 
of  the  people.  A  father  who  murdered  his  own  child 
was  only  condemned  to  hold  the  dead  body,  for  three 
days  and  nights,  grafped  in  his  arms,  in  the  middle  of 
the  guard  who  furrounded  him  $  judging,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  power  of  nature,  and  the  difgrace,  muft  prove 
his  fe-vereft  executioner.  Women  with  child,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  were  not  executed  until 
Education  they  were  delivered  $  and  the  laws  ordained  that  all  the 

children  G^Wren  were  to  be-  preferved  and  educated.  We  fhall 
fee  fome  nations,  without  any  fcruple,  exceedingly  inhu¬ 
man  in  this  refpedl,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  procure 
ing  fuftenance,  or  from  fome  other  motive. 

Laws  con-  Every  individual  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
debtor!,  ftate,  and  therefore  the  property  and  not  the  perfon  of 
the  debtor  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  his  debts,  fo  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  thofe  violences  which  oc- 
cahoned  fo  much  trouble  in  ancient  Rome.  Afychis 
found  an  effectual  method  of  fecuring  fidelity  in  com¬ 
merce,  by  ordering  the  debtor  to  pledge  the  embalmed 
body  of  his  father  with  his  creditor,  and  if  he  died  with- 
put  redeeming  it,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
interment.  This  was  binding  down  the  Egyptians  by 
the  ftrongeft  tie,  fince  opinion  had  abfolute  power  over 
them. 

Laws  a-  One  of  the  befl  laws  is  that  8f  Amahs,  by  which  every 
diene fs*&  individual  was  obliged  annually  to  declare  his  profeffion, 
dud°n~  an<^  ^  w^al-  nieans  he  fubfifted,  to  the  governour  of 
the  province ;  and  eyery  one  was  expofed  to  fuffer  death 
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wEo  could  not  give  an  account  of  bis  conduct*  or  fhew 
that  he  lived  by  honeft  means.  This  punishment  was 
|  undoubtedly  very  Severe,  Since  there  was  no  other  could 
he  infli&ed  for  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  But  the 
intention  pf  the  Jaw  was  excellent.  It  impofed  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  being  uSeful  $  banilhed  idlenefs,  fraud,  and 
other  plagues  of  Society  >  and  made  every  citizen  ac- 
1  countable  ]to  the  State  for  his  a&ions.  Solon  made  it  a 
law  at  Athens.  Is  it  then  imppffihle,  in  tliefe  days,  to 
reduce  a  let  of  wretches,  whole  idlenefs  makes  them 
dangerous  members  of  the  community,  to  an  honeft 
employment,  without  punching  them  with  death,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  nature  ?  Might  not  Some  real  advan¬ 
tage  be  derived  to  the  public  from  their  chaftiSement  ? 

|  The  ancient  law  which  eftablifhed  different  ranks  Abufcof 
among  the  citizens,  entirely  diftind  from  one  another,  ary  pro- 
and  which  obliged  the  children  to  follow  the  profeffions  fcffion*. 
of  their  fathers,  certainly  does  not  deferve  all  the  enco^ 
miums  which  have  been  bellowed  upon  it,  “  They 
“  executed  better,”  fays  Boffuet,  ££  that  which  they  had 
“  always  feen  done,  and  which  was  their  foie  employ- 
j  «  ment  during  their  infancy.”  They  execute  better,  to 
be  Sure,  if  they  had  the  requisite  talents,  and  followed 
good  morals.  Do  we  find  at  pref^nt  that  the  beft 
handicraftsmen,  or  the  more  renowned  artifts,  are  thqfe 
who  had  a  workfhop  for  their  cradle  ?  What  Shall  I  lay 
|  of  thofe  profeffions,  where  ftudy,  rehedion  and  genius 
are  more  indiSpenfably  neceflary  ?  A  lipiilar  law  in 
Europe  would  have  perpetuated  a  grievance  :  for,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  Egypt,  it  would  have  placed  an  invincible 
obftruftion  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection,  and  would  have  chained  down  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  geniufes,  who  have  enlightened  and  done  hon¬ 
our  to  human  nature,  in  the  dull,  or  at  leaft  in  ob- 
fcurity.  True  policy  will  never  attempt  to  reft  rain 
emulation  $  it  encourages  the  necelfary  arts,  but  more 
particularly  agriculture.  Sufficiently  to  leave  no  room 
p  be  apprehensive  for  their  being  negle^ed  ^  it  efti- 
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mates  the  different  abilities  of  men,  and  afligns  to  each 
his  proper  rank  :  but,  far  from  railing  up  a  hateful  dif- 
tin&ion  between  the  different  claffes  of  citizens,  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  unite  them  into  one  body ;  and  the  rather, 
becaule  if  any  one  clafs  was  to  increafe  too  much,  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  thofe  of  fewer  numbers.  The  con¬ 
founding  of  ranks  is  a  neceflary  evil  in  great  monarchies ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  lawgivers  to  guard  againft  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inconveniences.  According  to  fome  writers,  every 
profeffion  was  honoured  in  Egypt  :  but  that  is  another 
miftake  ;  for  they  detefted  that  of  a  fhepherd,  though 
their  flocks  were  numerous,  and  the  paftoral  life  had  fo 
many  charms  for  men  in  the  early  ages. 

vourabie  ^  e  may  obferve  many  other  errours  in  the  legiflation 
for'thieves  of  that  celebrated  nation.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us, 
that  the  thieves  had  a  chief,  with  whom  all  their  ftolen 
goods  were  depofited ;  and  that  by  applying  to  him, 
and  fpecifying  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  rob-> 
bery,  people  were  fure  of  recovering  what  they  loft,  only 
by  paying  a  quarter  of  the  value  ;  and  this  cuftom  was 
palled  into  a  law  :  fo  that  we  fee  theft  in  fome  degree 
authorized  and  rewarded.  The  teftimony  of  Diodorus 
is  to  be  fufpedled  on  many  occafions  ;  but  will  the  ad-? 
mirers  of  Egyptian  wifdom  rejebt  his  teftimony  ?  Let 
us  acknowledge,  that  both  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
equally  to  be  doubted  in  many  eftential  points. 

We  come  now  to  examine  abufes  of  a  more  extraor? 
dinary  kind,  thofe  of  fuperftition. 

CHAP.  Ill, 

Of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Egyptians . 

vantage  of  TE  we  look  upon  religion  only  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
religion.  j[  links  of  fociety,  and  one  of  the  moft  affedling  mo- 
superfti-  tU7es  t0  attach  us  to  our  duty,  it  is  entitled  to  our  higheft 
tion  de-  regard,  abftradted  from  the  love  and  gratityde  we  owe 
produces*  t0  the  Supreme  Being ;  but,  unhappily,  fuperftition  de- 
fatai  ei-  grades  and  dcbafes  it,  and,  by  abufmg  the  greateft  poftb 
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ble  good,  produces  the  greateft  calamities.  If  we  wer^ 
to  attempt  to  cure  mankind  of  a  contagious  diflemper 
with  which  almoft  the  whole  race  are  afflicted,  hiftory 
affords  numberlefs  examples,  which  cannot  be  too  much 

infilled  om  #  Tr  , 

The  Deity  manifefls  himfelf  in  his  works,  If  we  but 

I  contemplate  the  flru&ure  of  the  univerfe,  the  organiza- 
k  tion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  order  and  harmony  of  its 
immenfe  fpheres,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  omnipotent  and  foie  Creator.  Yet  religion, 
which  at  firfl  was  pure  and  fimple,  has  been  every  where 
{lifted  under  a  heap  of  monftrous  extravagances.  The 
human  mind,  inflead  of  humbling  itfelf  before  an  In¬ 
finite  Being,  places  fome  ridiculous  phantoms  in  the 
room  of  the  Almighty,  whofe  greatnefs  is  beyond  its 
powers  to  conceive  j  and  impoftiire,  fear,  and  idle  tancy, 

!  realize  and  multiply  thofe  phantoms  inceffantly.  Some¬ 
times  even  abfurdity,  under  the  awful  name  of  religion, 
fubdues  fuperiour  underftandings,  and  levels  them  with 
the  fervile  minds  of  the  ignorant  vulgar.  In  proportion 
as  men  fet  up  ridiculous  deities,  that  are  more  mifchiev- 
pus  than  beneficent,  they  imppfe  fome  barbarous,  fenfe- 
lefs  duties  upon  themfelves,  either  with  a  view  of  plead¬ 
ing  or  averting  the  anger  of  thofe  wretched  objedls  of 
their  adoration.  Thus  fupcrftition,  under  a  thoufand 
different  fhapes,  becomes  the  reproach  and  fcourge  of 

!  the  human  race.  >  Notwith- 

Some  men  of  fuperiour  undemanding  in  Egypt  pre-  funding 

ferved  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  to  whom  they  gave  }“0pnctr^V 
different  names,  and  whofe  attributes  were  reprefented  dea  of  a 
by  them  under  different  fymbols.  Plutarch  mentions 
the  following  infeription  on  an  Egyptian  temple  :  I  am  ferved 
all  that  has  been,  is ,  and  ever  Jhall  he  ;  no  mortal  has  ever 
raijed  up  the  veil  with  which  I  am  covered.  And  the  fol-  &  0filris. 
lowing  flill  fubfifls :  To  thee ,  who,  being  one ,  art  all  Univerfai 
things ,  the  Godde/s  Ifis.  They  that  were  initiated  in  the  Hiftory, i. 
religious  myfteries  of  Egypt  were  taught  to  believe  in  the 1  3' 
pnity  of  God  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  from  thence 

the 
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the  fenfeiefs  pagan  fables  were  derived,  which  eontamE 
hated  the  divine  worfhip  with  difgraceful  follies  ;  and 
fuperftition  plunged  them  into  the  extreme  of  madnefs 
and  Stupidity. 

Sntrj!1  '  The^  Probably  bcgan  by  worshipping  the  ftars,  but 
more  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which  were  known 
to  them  by  the  names  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis.  This  is  the 
moil  natural  origin  of  idolatry.  In  lofing  light  of  the 
Creator,  the  transition  was  eafy  to  miftake  the  ftars  for 
the  rulers  of  nature,  which  they  enlivened  and  cherilhed. 
Admiration  or  gratitude  made  them  in  the  next  place 
deify  mortals ;  and  they  concluded  all  by  worfhipping 
animals  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  religious  reverence,  in 
whatever  light  it  can  be  viewed,  that  muft  evidently 
appear  to  be  the  laft  ftage  of  fuperftitious  delirium* 
The  lilence  of  historians  forbids  our  giving  credit  to 
Juvenal,  when  he  accufes  .the  Egyptians  of  even  wor¬ 
shipping  plants,  and  more  particularly  the  Onion. 

Animal  Apis,  the  principal  divinity,  which  reprefented  Sefof- 
4s,t'es'  tris,  was  a  black  bull  with  peculiar  fpots.  The  hon¬ 
ours  which  they  paid  to  him,  the  expenfe  for  his  Sup¬ 
port,  the  defpair  which  was  exprefted  at  his  death,  and 
the  anxiety  to  find  a  fuccefibur,  would  feem  incredible, 
if  any  thing  of  that  kind  can  be  fo.  The  cat,  the 
ichneumon,  the  dog,  the  ibis,  the  falcon,  the  wolf, 
and  the  crocodile,  were  among  the  number  of  their 
deities.  They  fpared  no  expenfe  in  Support i-ng  them 
magnificently,  and  people  of  the  higheft  rank  thought 
it  an  honour  to  ferve  them  :  the  pomp  at  their  funerals 
was  of  a  piece  with  thefe  ridiculous  inftances  of  profu¬ 
sion. 

Exceffive  Do  kill  °nc  of  thefe  Sacred  animals,  though  involun- 
thef/ani  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes  ; 

mis.am  ar*d  die  guilty  perfon  was  always  punifhed  with  death. 

•  A  Roman  foldier,  notwithstanding  the  interpofition  of 
the  king,  and  the  terrour  of  the  Roman  name,  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  populace,  for  having  killed  a  cat  by 
accident,  Diodorus,  who  relates  this  Story,  adds,  that 

in 
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in  the  time  of  a  famine  the  Egyptians  would  rather  feed 
upon  one  another,  than  touch  one  of  thele  creatures. 

They  likewife  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  their  Divlfion5 
opinions  and  religious  ceremonies.  In  one  place  they  occafioned 
worshipped  the  crocodile  ;  in  another,  the  ichneumon,  woriviP. 
the  enemy  of  the  crocodile  :  in  one  province  they  were 
afraid  to  kill  a  fheep,  and  lived  upon  the  ftefti  of  goats ; 
while,  in  another,  goats  were  fuperftitioufty  refpedcd, 
and  they  lived  upon  mutton  :  from  whence  iprung  re¬ 
proaches  of  impiety,  hatred,  and  quarrels.  According 
to  Diodorus,  this  was  owing  to  the  policy  of  a  prudent 
king,  who,-  to  prevent  his  fubjeds  from  revolting,  fpwed 
difcord  in  the  provinces,  by  giving  to-  each  of  them  a 
different  deity.  But,  fuppofing  this  to  be  true,  he  muff 
be  reckoned  an  enemy  to  his  fubjeds ;  for,  by  cxpofing 
them  to  religious  quarrels,  they  were  in  danger  of  intef- 
tine  and  irreconcilable  wars. 

When  once  fuperftition  takes  root  among  men,  it  Different 
thews  itfelf  by  fpringing  up  in  a  thoufand  hideous  f*™"™ 
fhapes.  In  the  beginning  of  their  eftablifhment,  th  C  tians. 
Egyptians  facrificed  human  vidims ;  they  reckoned  it  a* 
duty  neither  to  eat  beans  nor  wheat  ;  and  their  bread 
was  made  of  olyra,  probably  rice.  They  abhorred  fome 
animals  as  unclean,  efpeciaily  hogs.  They  looked  upon 
foreigners  with  a  religious  aver (ion,  and  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  durft  not  eat  wfth.them,  nor  make  ufe 
of  any  utenfil  belonging  to  them,  nor  even  put  a  bit  of 
meat  into  their  mouths  which  had  been  cut  with  one  of 
their  knives.  On  the  feaft  of  Ifis,  both  men  and  women 
fcourged  themfeives ;  and  committed  moft  horrid  inde¬ 
cencies,  on  that  or  Diana.  They  confulted  then  ani¬ 
mal  deities  as  oracles.  Circumcifion  was  pradifed  from 
time  immemorial  in  Egypt ;  and  Pythagoras  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  it,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  converfation  of 
the  priefts. 

Thefe  priefts,  who  might  have  been  of  the  greateit  Exceffive 

ufe  in  improving  the  manners  of  the  people,  enflaved  the  E  gyp -» 

and  governed  them  by  fuperftition  ,  and,  by  being  the  t»n 
to.-  '  foie  p 
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folp  depofitaries  of  fciencc,  made  them  believe  whatever 
they  pleafed.  Their  exceffive  power  fhews,  that  the 
fprings  of  government  were  forged  by  them,  or  that  they 
made  the  people  fubjeft  to  a  ruling  power,  connected 
a  king  *beir  order,  When  the  reigning  family  happened 

chofen  to  be  extinift,  a  prieft  was  raifed  to  the  throne  $  a  mili- 

pSSod taiT  man  miSht  be  elefted>  but  it  was  neceffary  that  he 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  priefthood.  Sethon,  prieft 
of  Vulcan,  having  by  this  means  obtained  the  crown, 
imprudently  affefted  to  defpife  the  foldiery,  whom  he 
deprived  of  their  privileges  ;  but  when  he  had  occafion 
afterwards  for  their  affiflance,  both  officers  and  men  re* 
fufed  to  defend  him ;  fo  that,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
fables,  V ulcan  was  obliged  to  fave  him  by  a  miracle, 
toiky  of  Undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  priefts  in  general  knew 
plkL.  die.  folly  °f  f°me  of  the  errours  which  they  taught ;  fo? 
their  fecret  theology,  though  mixed  with  fable,  was 
much  fuperiour  to  the  popular  credulity  ;  they  even 
had  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  Infinite  Being.  But 
wherefore  had  they  fecret  do&rines,  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance  ?  of  why  conceal  the  moft  important  truths 
from  the  public  ?  why  leave  them  to  ftupify  themfelves 
in  fatal  blindnefs  ?  or  wherefore  dishonour  God  by  fol¬ 
lies,  or  torment  mankind  by  ridiculous  chimeras  ?  It 
was  falfe  or  cruel  policy.  I  grant,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  inform  the  minds  of  fuch  a  ftrperftirious 
people ;  for  in  attempting  to  work  their  cure,  there  was 
room  to  apprehend  that  they  might  not  only  be  hurt, 
but  enraged  :  however,  beneficent  truth  infinuates  it- 
felf  every  where,  and  by  wife  precautions  always  fuc- 

rnadeCil  ceeds*  ^  IS  not  *0'  bc  doubted  that  the  priefts  intro* 
them  con-  duced  myfleries,  only  becaufe  they  found  eftablifhed 

tmth?6  fuPer^rjons  were  ufefui  to  them.  The  fmall  number 
of  candidates  whom  they"  condefcended  to  initiate,  did 
no^  ob*-a*n  favour  until,  they  had  undergone  long 
4*tes,  trials  ;  as  they  were  defirous  in  the  firft  place  to  be  aft 
certained  of  the  perfon,  and  in  the  next  to- give  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  greater  confequence  to:  the  myfteries. 

The 
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The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  fantaftical  as  Manners 
their  religion.  Refped  for  parents  and  for  old  age,  •***£- 
gratitude  for  benefits,  love  of  peace,  and  an  attachment 
to  old  cuftoms,  made  their  principal  virtues  ;  to  which 
they  added  great  faults,  and  a  number  of  vices.  Idle 
1  and  effeminate,  they  employed  themfelveS  in  fpinriing ; 

while  the  women,  who  were  miftrefles  at  home,  likewife 
'  managed  their  bufinefs  abroad.  They  obliged  the  fe¬ 
male  and  not  the  male  children  to  take  care  of  their 
parents ;  they  defpifed  and  hated  foreigners ;  they  fan-  National 
cied  nothing  could  be  good  or  beautiful  winch  was  not  hatred  of 
of  their  own  country  :  prejudices  exceedingly  injurious  novelt>'* 
to  fociety,  and  deftrubtive  of  the  public  good.  In  vain 
does  Plato  celebrate  their  diflike  to  novelty,  and  fome 
of  the  greatefi  geniufes  fruitlefsly  declare  to  us  with  en- 
thufiafm,  that  “  a  new  cuftom  was  a  wonder  in  Egypt, 

44  where  every  thing  was  conftantly  carried  on  in  the 
“  fame  track  ;  where  that  precifion,  with  which  they 
u  attended  to  the  execution  of  fmall  matters,  fupported 
“  thofe  of  the  greatefi  confequence  ;  and  accordingly 
44  that  no  people  had  ever  fo  long  preferved  their  law/s 
“  and  cuftoms.”  (Bojfuefs  difconrfe  upon  univerfal  hij - 
tory.)  Where  is  the  merit  in  preferving  bad  laws 
mixed  with  good,  ridiculous  prabtices  with  refpedable 
cuftoms,  and  the  moft  ftupid  fuperftitions  with  religious 
fentiments  ?  To  refute  fuch  a  paradox,  nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  example  of  Egypt,  upon  which  thefe 
*•  writers  reft  their  opinions.  There,  every  thing  wras 
conftantly  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner ;  which  is  a 
■  fufficient  reafon  for  fo  many  being  badly  executed. 

Abufes  are  not  correbted  ;  laws,  cuftoms,  or  arts,  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  perfection,  without  changes.  Nov-  Novdt^ 
elty  is  frequently  hurtful,  but  it  is  likewife  often  necef-  is  often 
fary  ;  and  without  it  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  any  neccffary. 
other  people  could  have  emerged  out  of  barbarifm  ; 
without  it,  what  purpofes  could  our  reaion  ferve,  which, 
by  its  gradual  progrefs,  fhould  contribute  to  the  good 
of  fociety  ?  The  great  point  is,  to  introduce  novelties 

with 
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A  figure  of 
death  in¬ 
troduced 
at  enter¬ 
tainments 


with  prudence  ;  for  frequently  the  word  errours  are* 
improper  attempts  to  correct  errours. 

One  cudom,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  edablidied 
in  Egypt,  will  not  help  us  to  judge  favourably  of  their 
manners.  At  their  meals,  and  even  at  their  parties  of 
pleafure,  the  figure  of  death  in  wood*  of,  according  to 
fome  authors,  a  dead  body,  was  introduced  in  a  coffin, 
and  prefented  to  each  of  the  company  with  thefe  words. 
Drink  and  rejoice ,  for  to  this  complexion  you  will  come  at 


CHAP.  IV. 

Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Egyptians. 

Thse^rft  rpHE  Egyptians  owe  their  reputation  chiefly  to 
tented  in  JL  their  fkill  in  the  arts  and  fciences  of  which 
Egypt-  they  certainly  were  the  inventors  *  and  to  them  Europe  is 
indebted  for  the  feeds  of  knowledge.  The  invention 
The  of  the  plough,  an  indrument  of  greater  life  to  man  than 
°u§  ’  all  the  difeoveries  of  the  learned,  fince  agriculture  is  the 
parent  of  fociety,  has  been  aferibed  to  Ofiris.  The  fird 
ploughs  being  made  of  wood,  without  the  help  of  iron 
or  any  other  metal,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  M, 
Goguet,  tillage  mud  have  been  fird  introduced  in  fome 
light  foils,  fuch  as  that  of  the  country  of  Egypt. 
iron,  a  We  may  in  this  place  take  notice  of  an  adonififing 
imknown.  Ect  concerning  arts  and  indudry.  Iron  of  all  the  me¬ 
tals  was  lad  difeovered,  and  lad  employed  in  mecha- 
nics  ;  the  want  of  it  was  fupplied  by  tempered  copper. 
Arms  were  made  of  brafs,  and  even  fiver  became  com¬ 
mon  ;  while  iron,  which  was  deftined  by  nature  for  fo 
many  valuable  purpofes,  lay  buried  and  unknown.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal-  is  of  all 
others  the  mod  difficult. 

Heflecr-  This  remark  invites  us  to  make  fome  reflexions, 
the^rlgin  Being  too  much  habituated  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
©farts,  advantages  with  which  we  are  condantlv  furrounded. 

\  we 
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we  do  not  attend  to  the  efforts  of  induftry  which  were 
neceffary  for  their  production,  nor  think  of  the  immenfe 
multitudes  who  have  been  deprived  of  them.  Never-, 
thelefs,  there  have' been  ages,  and  there  are  (till  large 
and  flourifhing  countries,  where  bread,  the  mod;  com¬ 
mon  of  all  food,  never  was  known.  By  what  aftonifh- 
ing  progrefs  have  men  been  capable  of  railing  themfelves 
from  a  wretched  favage  ftate,  to  that  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  perfection,  which  the  greateft  part  enjoy  with¬ 
out  being  fenfible  of  the  advantage  ?  Neceffity  made  They  are 
man  induftrious  ;  he  very  foon  difcovered  feme  rude  ^epro°f" 
methods  for  fupplying  himfeif  with  food  and  raiment,  want  and 
and  guarding  againft  the  feverities  of  the  weather,  to  induftlt* 
which  better  methods  gradually  fucceeded.  Chance 
feconded  induftry,  and  has  frequently  cleared  the  way. 

Let  us  not  imagine,  like  an  ancient  philofopher,  Pofi- 
donius,  that  the  art  of  making  bread  was  difcovered  by 
reflecting  that  the  grains  of  corn  chewed,  without  any 
previous  preparation,  were  ground  by  the  teeth,  their 
fubftance  tempered  with  the  faliva,  and,  being  moved 
about  in  this  ftate,  and  collected  by  the  tongue,  des¬ 
cended  into  the  ftomach,  "and  there  received  a  fuitable 
degree  of  baking.  According  to  this  ingenious  fyftem, 
the  art  of  grinding,  kneading,  and  baking  in  the  oven,- 
muft  have  been  fuddeniy  difcovered  by  a  fubtiie  com¬ 
bination  of  ideas  !  To  this  ought  to  have  been  joined, 
the  difeovery  of  leaven,  which  is  ftill  a  more  difficult 
contrivance. 

Such  fyftems  are  only  the  work  of  fancy.  Probably  chance 
fome  method  of  making  flour,  tempering  it  with  water,  hascon“ 
torming  it  into  pane,  and  baking  it  by  fome  means  or  to  make 
other,  was  known  before  any  reflections  were  made  upon  d.llcove’ 
the  nature  and  effeds  of  the  animal  operations.  The  neb‘ 
neceftary  arts  have  been  produced  rather  by  a  kind  of 
inftind  than  from  reafoning  :  the  hrft  attempts  were 
certainly  awkward,  but  frequent  trials  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  fuperiour  methods  ;  yet,  without  a  concourfe  of 
fortunate  incidents,  perhaps  even  the  moft  indifpenfabie 
neceffaries  of  life  had  not  been  difcovered. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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Tbeufeef  Even  fire  was  long  unknown  to  man,  6r  rather  th# 
unknown. art  of  preferving  and  renewing  it.  The  Greeks  (tip- 
pofed  it  came  down  from  heaven,  as  the  fable  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  teftifies.  In  the  year  1521^  when  Magellan 
landed  on  the  Marianne  Idands,  the  lavages  imagined- 
that  element  was  an  animal  which  fed.  upon  the  wood  * 
and  having  been  burnt  by  touching  it,  they  would  no 
longer  look  upon  it  but  at  a  diflance,  dreading  left  they 
fhould  be  hurt  by  its  bite,  or  the  violence  of  its  breath¬ 
ing  From  this  difcovery,  to  the  knowledge  of  em¬ 
ploying  metals,  but  more  particularly  iron,  which  mu  ft 
be  melted  again  and  again,  forged  and  heated,  and 
forged  again,  before  it  can  be  formed  into  any  utenfil, 
the  interval  feems  difmaying.  Iron  abounds  in  Peru 
and  Mexico  ;  yet  it  was  entirely  unknown  in  thefe 
countries,  though  gold  (hone  in  their  temples,  and  was 
employed  to  difplay  the  magnificence  of  their  princes. 
In  one  word,  that  which  appears  extremely  fimple  and 
eafy,  and  in  fadt  is  become  fo  by  habit,  yet  in  its  origin 
is  a  fubjedt  of  admiration,  whether  we  confider  it  as  the 
precious  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effeeb  of  wonderful  in- 

duftry. 

The  arts  To  whatever  period  we  look  back  m  the  Egyptian 
cultivated  hiftory,  even  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  we  find  them 
from  ume acquainted  with  the  polite  arts  and.  the  refinements  of 
immemo-  luxury.  Fine  fluffs,  embroidery,  lich  vafes,  and  the 
riaI*  whole  apparatus  of  magnificence,  proclaimed  the  talents 
of  the  Egyptians.  But,  in  a  more  particular  manner* 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  though  it 
was  in  a  bad  tafte,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve 
in  another  place.  What  the  ancients  have  told  us  of 
thefe  works  would  feem  exceftiveiy  exaggerated,  if  fome 
monuments  of  them  did  not  remain  at  this  day,  and  of 
which  I  fhall  give  an  idea  in  a. few  words.  ‘ 

Thepyra-  The  famous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of  -writers 
jnids.  i mao-1  ne  to  have  been  built  before  the  deluge,  ftill  refift 
the  injuries  of  time,  which  has  deftroyed  io  many  cm- 
V  puss.  There  are  ftill  three  of  them  remaining,  at  fome 

leagues  diftance  from  Cairo,  where  Memphis  formerly 
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ftood.  The  largeft  of  them  makes  afquare  of  two  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circuit,  each  fide  of 
the  bafe  being  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  about  five  hundred,  terminated  by  a 
platform  of  about  fix  teem  Many  ftones  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  edifice  are  thirty  feet  -long,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  broad.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  fubterranean 
works  are  ftill  more  confiderable.  According  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  a  hundred  thoufand  workmen  were  employed  for 
thirty  years  without  intermifiion,  either  in  preparing  the 
materials,  or  conftruCting  the  work  :  and  an  infcription 
informs  us^  that  the  vegetables  with  which  they  were 
fed  coft  fixteen  hundred  talents,  which  is  about 
289,379!.  Englifh  money. 

Pliny,  the  naturalifl,  and  feveral  other  writers,  inveigh  Superiti^ 
againft  the  foolilh  vanity,  which,  if  we  may  believe  poncycc- 
them,  prompted  the  fovereigns  of  that  country  to  fuch  cafioncd 
ruinous  undertakings;  Some  lefs  judicious  writers  have  ingofpy- 
imagined,  that  the  pyramids  were  granaries,  built  by  ramids- 
Jofeph  for  the  (even  years  of  plenty  ;  an  imagination 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mofl  proper  for  character¬ 
izing  thofe  people  who  are  wedded  to  fyftems.  The 
pyramids  were  certainly  tombs  ;  by  means  of  which,  it 
is  conjectured,  the  kings,  who  were  tainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  country,  wifhed  to  make  themfelves 
immortal ;  as  they  would  thus  lecure  for  their  bodies,  a 
habitation  inaeceflible,  and  proof  againft  the  attacks  of 
time.  Refides  fuperftition,  probably  a  defire  of  prevent¬ 
ing  difturbances  was  another  motive  for  impofing  fuch 
tedious  talks  upon  the  people  ;  or  perhaps  the  tafte  for 
immenfe  maftes  being  natural  to  the  Egyptians,  a  firft 
example  was  fufficient  to  introduce  the  cuftcnw  But,  the 
whatever  was  the  reafon,  it  is  not  ufelefs  to  remark,  that  ^ed^for 
the  princes,  who  caufed  thefe  pyramids  to  be  conftruCt- thelr  op¬ 
ed,  became  lb  hateful,  by  the  opprelfive  ftated  labour  preffi0IV5, 
which  they  impofed  upon  their  fa  bje&s,  that  they  did 
not  even  enjoy  thofe  tombs,  nor  Hive  their  names  from 
oblivion.  We  fhould  not  therefore  judge  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government,  by  the  idea  fome  hiftorians  give  of  it, 
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from  a  few  good  laws,  which  frequently  were  not  ob- 
ferved. 

E  t.an  The  fuperflitious  defire  of  preferving  their  bodies  after 
mummies  death,  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paffions  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  j  accordingly,  no  nation  has'  ever  equalled  their 
fkill  in  embalming,  as  we  may  fee  by  their  mummies, 
which  laft  forever ;  there  are  grottos  cut  in  rocks  that 
are  filled  with  them.  What  will  not’prejudice  infpire  ? 
To  refped  even  the  allies  of  our  parents,  is  a  natural 
and  laudable  fentiment  ;  but  this  is  rather  the  work  of 
Prejudice  fuperftition.  Rollin  fays,  upon  this  fubjed,  that  the 
about  bu -  cvJIotyi  of  burning  the  dead  has  hi  it  fomethin g  cruel  and 
fying‘  barbarous ,  becauje  it  is  hafening  to  deftroy  the  remains  of 
people  vjJio  were  the  moft  dear  io  us.  He  can  fancy  no¬ 
thing  better  conceived  than  the  ufual  pradice  of  bury¬ 
ing  ;  as  if  it  was  more  humane  to  deliver  over  their  re¬ 
mains  to  worms  and  corruption.  It  is  right  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  erroneous  opinions,  that  we  may  learn  to  employ 
our  own  reafon,  without  being  the  Eaves  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  judgment. 

TheE-  It  continues  ftill  a  Very  common  prejudice,  to  praife 
gyptians  the  tafie  0f  the  Egyptians.  According  to  M.  Bofiuet, 
In  the  works  of  art  they  were  fond  of  a  boldnefs ,  fubjecl  ed 
to  fixed  rules  ;  and  fought  what  was  new  and  aft  oiii filing v 
only  in  the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  But  does  not  their 
love  for  gigantic  works  contrad id  this  encomium  ?  The 
head  of  a  fphinx  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  which  is  twenty  fix 
feet  high,  and  thirty  Eve  feet  round.-  Neither  defign, 
proportion,  nor  any  thing  pieaEng,  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  afion  idling  piles  which  have  redded  the  lapfe  of 
time,  their  enormous  fize  making  their  principal  merit. 
Labyrinth  We  lhall  not  attempt  to  deferibe  the  Labyrinth,  that 
famous  palace,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
twelve  kings,  who  reigned  all  at  the  fame  time,  about 
Ex  hundred  years  before  Jehus  Chrift.  We  are  told, 
that  a  Engle  enclofure  contained  three  thoufand  apart¬ 
ments,  which  all  communicated  with  one  another  by 
Obeli  Iks.  numberlels  windings.  The  obehfks  are  better  known; 
There  were  ieveral  of  them  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 

high, 
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high,  confifling  of  a  fingle  piece.  The  obelifk  of  Ra- 
mefes  was  much  larger,  and,  it  we  may  believe  the  an¬ 
cients,  was  executed  by  twenty  thoufand  men.  It  is  to 
be  feen  at  Rome,  to  which  it  was  tranfported  by  the 
Emperour  Conflantius,  and  afterwards  fet  up  by  Pope 
Sixtus  Quintus.  As  to  the  wonders  which  are  related 
of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  hundred  gates  which  Thebes. 
Homer  gives  it,  from  each  of  which  ten  thoufand  fob 
diers  could  Hue,  though  Herodotus  reckons  only  forty 
one  thoufand  in  all  Egypt,  it  is  a  fabulous  exaggeration, 
difgraceful  to  hiflory.*  Let  us  be  content  with  bellow¬ 
ing  our  admiration  upon  what  deferves  it,  the  induflry 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  could  take  fuch  enormous 
Hones  from  the  Tides  of  mountains,  and  by  means  of 
canals  upon  the  Nile  tranfport  them  to  confiderable 
diflances,  and  eredl  them  without  the  help  of  modern 
machinery. 

The  progrefs  which  they  made  in  the  arts,  proves  Sciences . 
their  fkill  in  the  fciences.  There  is  an  intimate  con-  Arts  ana 
nexion,  and  a  neceflary  correfpondence,  between  ^”cdes 
thefe.  Wherever  the  arts  flourifh,  a  number  of  happy 
geniufes  are  excited  to  think,  and  employ  their  time  in 
deep  refearches  ;  fo  that  by  their  zeal  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  which  is  fpeedily  communicated,  new  fources 
of  riches  and  improvement  are  opened  for  artifls. 

When  we  fee  the  Egyptians  furveying  their  lands  with 
precifion,  diilributing  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  num- 
beriefs  canals,  meafuring  the  increafe  of  the  river  with 
exactnefs,  making  and  employing  all  forts  of  machinery, 
but  more  particularly  meafuring  time,  and  calculating 
the  revolutions  of  the  liars,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  mathematics, 

Whether  aflronomy  had  its  rife  among  them,  or  Neceffity 
among  the  Chaldeans,  or  elfewhere,  is  a  queftion  which 
it  is  impbffible  to  decide  with  certainty,  and  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  examining  ;  but  thefe  two  nations,  of  all 

.  -  the 

*  Homer  fays  only  two  hundred  with  their  horfes~  and  chariots.  Yid, 
l']iad}  1.  ix.  line  383. 
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the  ancients,  chiefly  cultivated  that  neceffary  fciencc, 
not  orily  for  geography,  navigation  and  chronology,  but 
likewise  for  agriculture,  and  preferving  order  in  civil 
life  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  regulate  the  operations  of 
luifbandry,  or  the  bufinefs  of  fociety  and  religious  ex- 
ercifes,  without  an  exadt  divifion  of  time,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months  and  the  obfervation  of  the 
phafes  of  the  moon  eafily  produced  this  difcovery.  At 
firfl,  the  year  was  purely  lunar,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  four  days  ;  which  is  fo  different  from  the  true 
courfe  of  the  fun,  that  in  lefs  than  feventeen  years  the 
order  of  the  feafons  was  reverfed.  It  became  neceffary 
to  confult  the  fun,  and  obferve  his  return  to  certain 
fixed  ftars,  and  then  to  meafure  the  year  by  his  courfe. 
As  it  was  difficult  to  afcertain  it  precisely,  they  fixed  it 
at  three  hundred  and  fixty  days,  by  giving  thirty  days 
only  to  each  month  ;  but  at  the  end  of  thirty  four 
years  the  feafons  had  changed  places  :  at  laid,  after 
fludying  the  fubjedl  afrefh,  they  formed  the  year  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty  five  days ;  and  even  the  Egyp^ 
tian  aftronomers  difcovered  that  the  revolution  of  the 
Extent  of  fun  was  fome  hours  longer.  They  knew  the  zodiac, 
their  af-  they  divided  into  twelve  figns,  of  thirty  degrees  ^ 

t.onomy.  ^  ^j{p0vej.y  equally  ancient  and  difficult.  They  were 

acquainted  with  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  caufe  of 
eclipfes,  and  calculated  the  eclipfes  of  the  lun.  They 
imagined  that  the  moon  was  a  fort  of  ethereal  country  ; 
and  probably  had  acquired  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  fince  their  difci- 
ples  the  Pythagoreans  have  tranfmitted  to  us  fome  no¬ 
tions  of  thefe  two  fyflems.  One  proof  of  their  fkill  (till 
exifls;  which  is,  that  the  four  fides  of  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid  correfpond  exadtly  with  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Their  fu-  The  more  we  have  room  to  be  furprifed  that  men 
perftition  were  capable  of  acquiring  fuch  extenfive  knowledge 
them  ab-  without  the  help  of  glafies,  pendulums,  or  Arabic  cy- 
hor  th?'  phers,  the  lefs  can  we  conceive  the  filly  prejudices  which 
iea*  *  ?  '  •  .  '  clouded 
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clouded  the  fcience  of  the  Egyptians. .  Though  they 
afcnbed  the  invention  of  mails  and  fails  to  Ifis,  they 
detefted  the  fea,  and  navigation,  from  an  idle  fuperfti- 
tion.  In  the  fea,  they  beheld  the  emblem  of  Typhon, 
who  was  the  enemy  of  Ofiris ;  and  from  fuch  a  theo¬ 
logical  reverie  proceeded  their  diflike  to  that  element. 

The  priefts  held  it  in  fuch  horrour,  that  they  eat  neither 
fiQx  nor  fait :  it  is  therefore  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
the  Egyptian  colonies  did  not  pafs  into  Greece  but  in 
•  Phenician  (hips.  According  to  hiftory, .  Sefoftris  was 
the  firft  who  attempted  to  furmount  native  prejudices 
by  fitting  out  a  fleet ;  and  that  conqueror  had  maps 
taken  of  every  country  over  which  lie  palled. .  If  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  geography,  one  of  the  principal  fiudies  vated  ia 
of  the  priefts,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  extent  Egyp1- 
of  his  own  country.  Is  it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that 
there  was  fome  political  view  in  propagating  fuch  ridi¬ 
culous  opinions  ?  The  people  might  change  their  man¬ 
ners  by  having  an  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  and  be¬ 
come  lefs  pliant  to  the  yoke  impofed  by  their  priefts. 

The  fiiperftitious  difpofition  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  Superfti* 
be  traced  even  in  their  pra&ice  of  medicine,  which  con-  their  ms» 
lifted  at  firft  in  different  recipes,  handed  down  from  fa-  dicai^ 
ther  to  fon,  and  doubtlefs  applied  at  random.  They  ledge, 
expofed  the.fick  to  the  view  of  paflengers,  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  Thefe  recipes 
being  collected  and  depofited  in  the  temples,  a  fyftem 
of  medical  inftrudion  was  formed ;  and  thefe  facred 
books  contained  precepts,  which  all  were  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  If  the  phyficians  deviated 
from  them,  and  their  patients  died,  they  were  punifhcd 
with  death  ;  which  law  was  alone  fufficient  to  kill  num¬ 
bers  of  lick.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle, 
it  was  forbidden  to  fet  the  humours  in  motion,  or  to 
purge,  before  the  fourth  day  $  and  magical  operations 
completed  the  abfurdity  $  at  leaft  every  thing  gives 
room  to  believe  it.  .  They 

The  art  of  embalming  the  dead*  in  which  the  Egyp-  durft  not 
tians  were  fo  perfe&ly  fkilled,  fhews  that  the  ftudy  °f^a?U 

botany  body. 
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botany  was  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  but  not  anatomy, 
though  the  panegyrifts  of  the  Egyptians  fay  that  it  was. 
They  never  diflecfted  dead  bodies,  nor  even  opened  the 
heads  to  have  them  embalmed,  looking  upon  them  with 
a  religious  regard,  but  without  endeavouring  to  find  any 
ufeful  inftruction  from  them.  What  is  ftill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  whoever  touched  a  dead  body  was  detefted  ; 
and  they  who  performed  the  operation  immediately 
fled,  for  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the  head.  This 
prejudice  ftill  fubfifts  among  the  Chinefe,  whofe  lingu¬ 
lar  refemblance  to  the  Egyptians  we  fhall  have  occaliorl. 
to  obferve.  The  hiftory  of  mankind  is  alrnoft  always  a 
hiftory  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  furprifing  proofs  of  fagacity  and  induftry 
with  which  we  are  prefented. 

Phiiofo-  The  Egyptian  philofophy  is  but  little  known.  At 
piiy.  one  time  ^  Was  confounded  with  theology  ;  at  another 
it  was  attached  to  morals,  which  are  of  more  importance 
than  all  fpeculative  doctrines.  It  rofe  even  to  the  Su- 
An  egg  a  preme  Being,  whom  they  reprefented  under  the  figure 
fymboi  of  of  a  man  with  a  fceptre  in  his- hand,  and  an  egg  com- 
prenie”  ing  out  of  his  mouth.  This  egg  is  found  to  be  a  fym- 
bol  of  the  world,  among  the  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  In¬ 
dians,  Greeks,  and  Chinefe.  Such  an  uncommon  idea 
probably  was  handed  down  from  one  people  to  another. 
Reafon  alone  was  fufficient  to  make  them  all  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  great  Arch i ted:  of  the  Uniyerfe  5  but  to  repre- 
fent  his  work  under  the  figure  of  an  egg,  is  what  the 
imagination  could  fcarcely  invent  in  feveral  different 
countries. 

invention  Before  we  finifh  this  article,  let  us  take  notice  of  that 
ofwnt?ns- admirable  invention,  by  which  words  and  thoughts  have 
been  painted,  by  which  the  memorable  things  of  anti¬ 
quity  have  been  preferved,  and  the  immenfe  heaps  of 
truth  and  falfehood,  with  which  the  archives  of  the 
world  are  filled,  communicated  to  all  ages. 

Writing  was  at  firft  only  a  representation  of  material 
objects  ;  the  figure  of  a  tree  was  drawn  to  exprefs  a 
tree,  and  different  figures  to  reprefent  a  complicated 

aft  ion 
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a&ion  or  a  mixture  of  things ;  this  pra&ice  could  not 
be  of  eXtenfive  ufe.  It  became  neceffary  to  abridge  the 
art,  to  make  it  more  fimple,  and  to  invent  figns  which 
could  exprefs  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  &c.  fo  that  there  fhould  be  emblems  ^  ^ 

common  to  different  objeds.  Such  were  the  hierogly-  phfcl8 
ph  ics,  and  for  a  long  time  they  knew  no  other  writing! 

The  ufe  of  them  was  preferved  by  the  Egyptian  prieits  a 
long  time  after  the  invention  of  the  alphabetical  char- 
aders,  on  purpofe  to  conceal  their  fcience  from  the  vulgar. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  in  appearance,  nor  more  in- 
genious,  than  this  laft  invention.'  A  fmall  number  of  the  ai- 
charaders,  reprefenting  each  vowel  and  each  confonant  phabet> 
feparately,  without  almoft  any  trouble,  ferves  to  exprefs 
all  our  thoughts,  and  contains  diftin&ly  in  a  very  fmall 
fpace  what  could  not  be  done  by  an  infinite  number  of 
hieroglyphics,  but  with  obfcurity  and  confufien.  The 
date  of  this  difcovery  is  fo  ancient,  that  it  is  unknown  ; 
bur  is  is  imagined  that  all  the  charaders  of  the  alphabet 
have  fprung  from  the  fame  fource,  notwithftanding  their 
extreme  difference.  Our  modern  letters  came  from  the 
Romans;  the  Roman  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  from 
the  Phenicians,  whole  charaders  are  the  very  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  Samaritans.  All-  thefe  languages  have  a 
common  alphabet,  which  was  probably  the  Egyptian. 

(See  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts  and  Sciences ,  Part  L) 

By  comparing  the  different  details  which  we  have  juft  The  e- 
now  given,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  had  f^vebeca 
genius  and  invention,  but  with  little  tafte  or  judgment; 
that  after  they  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  arts  and  a 
fciences,  they  flopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career, 
without  being  able  to  reach  the  objed  at  which  they 
aimed  ;  they  have  been  the  inftrudors  of  almoft  all  na¬ 
tions,  but  the  flaves  of  their  own  cuftoms ;  they  had 
excellent  laws,  intermixed  with  enormous  grievances. ; 

'  their  religion  degenerated  into  abfurd  fuperftition,  their 
love  of  peace  into  cowardice,  their  patriotifm  into  foolifli 
pride,  and  their  falfe  ideas  of  grandeur  produced  nothing 
but  the  gigantic  ;  in  fine,  to  judge  of  them  with  im- 
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partiality,  we  fhould  abate  much  of  the  encomiums 
which  have  been  Iavifhed  upon  them  by  the  Greeks, 
their  imitators.  But  can  we  fay,  with  a  modern  author, 
4  4  That  there  were  but  two  things  tolerable  in  that  nation  : 
iC  the  fir ft  was ,  that  they  who  worjhipped  an  ox  did  not 
<c  compel  thofie  that  worjhipped  an  ape  to  change  their  re  IT 
ct  gion  :  the  fiecond ,  that  they  always  hatched  chickens  in 
“  ovens  ?”  A  ftroke  of  humour  does  not  deface  the 
monuments  of  hiftory.  However,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  forcing  a  man  to  change  his  religion,  and  detefl- 
ing  him  becaufe  of  his  following  a  different  form  of 
worfhip,  or  tearing  him  in  pieces  becaufe  he  has  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  a  cat  or  a  dog,  &c.  is  too  flight  to  do 
lionpur  to  the  Egyptians. 
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THE  fingular  refemblance  between  the  Chinefe surpr^ng 
and  Egyptians  prefents  us  with  a  very  curious  claimed 
fubjed  of  inquiry,  which  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  byhe^ 
touching  llightly.  The  antiquities  of  China,  .  like  the 
Egyptian,  are  immerfed  in  a  chaos  of  tables ;  in  which 
may  be  feen  a  fucceflion  of  periods  and  imaginary  dy- 
nafties,  comprehending  millions  of  years.  Before  the 
time  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  men  are  def- 
cribed  as  living  like  the  beafts  of  the  field  ;  wandering 
up  and  down  the  forefts,  without  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  fleep  and  food  ;  devouring  even  the  hair  and  fea¬ 
thers  of  animals,  whofe  blood  they  drunk ;  ignorant  of 
marriage,  and  ail  kinds  of  law  or  decency.  .  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  origin  of  the  arts  is  faid  to  be  earlier  than  the 
times  of  which  they  have  any  certain  knowledge. 

The  1  earned  men  of  China  do  not  at  prefent  adopt  a  How 
fabulous  chronology.  They  confefs,  that  two  hundred  much  ^ 
and  thirteen  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  Chi-hoam-ti,  one  Cjent  hif- 
of  their  emperours,  caufed  all  their  books  of  hiftory  to  * 
be  deftroyed,  becaufe  the  literati  drew  precedents  from  ed. 
them  againft  his  haughtinefs  and  his  buildings.  A  com¬ 
plete  body  of  hiftory  appeared,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  this  period  ;  the  author  of  which  does 
not  pretend  that  he  could  find  authority  for  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  back  :  however,  the  aftronomical 
obfervations,  rejected  by  fome,  and  maintained  by 
others,  go  to  a  much  earlier  period  ;  and  the  Chinefe 
reckon  the  firft  of  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  be-  ical  ob- 
fore  the  Emperour  Yao,  who  reigned,  according  to  M.  fervation. 

Freret, 
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Freret,  about  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty  five 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.*  Without  entering  into 
thefe  difcuffions,  or  pronouncing  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  Chinefe  annals  (which  are  fo  refpedable  in  the 
eyes  of  the'  authors  of  the  Englifh  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
that  they  confound  Noah  with  Fo-hi,  the  firft  emperour 
of  China)  let  us  difplay  another  more  interefting  fyftem, 
though  it  is  neverthelefs  ftill  a  fyftem. 
sj’ftemof  M.  de  Guignes,  of  the  Academy  of  Infciriptions  and 
Guignes,  Belles  Lettres,  maintains,  that  an  Egyptian  colony  ef- 
wh°  t  tablifhed  itfelf  in  China,  about  one  thoufand  one  hun- 
chinefe  dred  and  twenty  two  years  before  Jefus  Chrift  3  that 
an  Egyp-  the  emigrants  carried  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  along  with 

tian  coio-  ,  i  ,  .  .  .  r-  .  OJ  r  o  # 

lay.  them,  and  that  it  has  been  grafted  into  the  true  hiftory 
of  China  ;  that  the  two  firft  dynafties  of  the  Chinefe 
annals  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  kings  of 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  Fie  obferves,  that  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  third  is  reprefen  ted  as  a  conqueror,  who  di¬ 
vided  the  provinces,  and  gave  fovereignties  to  his  friends, 
and  the  officers  of  his  army.  He  adds,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  allow  there  are  people  to  the  weftward  of  them, 
and  beyond  the  Cafpian  fea,  of  the  fame  origin  with 
themfelves  ;  and  daftly,  he  infills  upon  the  conformity 
of  the  Chinefe  charaders  with  the  Egyptian  and  Phe- 
nician  letters,  pretending  that  they  are  a  kind  of  cy¬ 
phers  formed  from  thefe  letters, 

Refem-  Though  a  number  of  the  learned  have  particularly 
tDhe£chi°-f  attacked  the  laft  article  of  his  fyftem,  it  muft  be  allow- 
nefe  with  ed,  that,  in  a  number  of  things,  thefe  two  nations  have 
the  Eg/p-a  great  refemblance.  The  writing  of  the  Chinefe  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  ;  and  they  ftill  more  ftrongly  refembled 
the  Egyptians  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  The 
fame  refped  for  their  kings,  their  fathers  and  mothers ; 
the.  fame  prejudice  in'  favour  of  national  merit,  and 
againft  foreigners  j  the  fame  attention  to  agriculture  ; 

the 


tians. 


*  According  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  this  obfervation  muft  be  near  about 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  is  placed  23^8  years  before  our  era  ;  but  ao 
fiord  ing  to  the  Samaritan,  it  is  about  ;co  years  later. 
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the  fame  progrefs  in  arts  and  fciences,  without  either 
tafte,  or  making  any  advance  towards  perfection  ;  the 
'  fame  love  for  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  the  fame  courtefy, 
which  was  full  of  indiipenfable  ceremony  ;  the  lame^ 
fuperllitious  attachment  to  ancient  cuftotns  j  and,  of 
courfe,  the  fame  fetters  to  genius.  The  Chinefe,  like 
the  Egyptians,  admire  nothing  but  what  they  do  them* 
felves,  and  continue  the  fame  methods  which  have  oeen 

practifed  from  time  immemorial. 

In  Anfon’s  voyage,  we  may  fee  feme  particulars  which  Cnaraflet 

mark  their  character  fufficiently.  When  that  admiral  nefe,  by 
approached  the  coafts  of  China,  an  incredible  number  th^mhot 
of  fi thing  boats  hovered  round  his  ihip,  which  wao  fu-  voyage, 
periour  to  the  whole  naval  power  of  their  empire,  yet 
not  one  creature  feemed  to  pay  the  lead  attention  to  an 
objedl  which  certainly  ought  to  have  amazed  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  Chinefe  indifference, 
which  is  mentioned  by  that  author.  “  It  may  perhaps 
“  be  doubted,”  fays  he,  44  whether  this  cad  of  temper  i.  33.  c.T, 
44  be  the  effeCc  of  nature  or  education  ;  but,  in  either 
44  cafe,  it  is  an  incontedible  fymptom  of  a  mean  and 
44  contemptible  difpofition,  and  is  alone  a  fufficient  con- 
44  futation  of  the  extravagant  praifes  which  many  pre- 
44  judiced  writers  have  bellowed  on  the  ingenuity  and 
44  capacity  of  this  nation.”  He  afterwards  leprefents  ib.  c.  10- 
the  Chinefe  as  a  knaviih,  hypocritical-,  cheating,  cow¬ 
ardly  people,  whofe  morals  and  government  are  much 
more  deferring  of  cenfure  than  praife.  Notwithdand- 
ing  the  fplendid  encomiums  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  the  Chinefe  by  many  of  the  miflionanes,  theie  are 
a  number  of  fenfible  writers  at  prefent  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  author  of  that  voyage. 

Without  afcribing  their  refemblance  with  the  Egyp-  Thcrsjn-e  , 
tians  to  a  doubtful  caule,  to  the  edablifhment  of  an  ^1^ 
Egyptian  colony  in  the  centre  of  Afia,  there  is  dill  an 
important  obfervation  to  be  made.  There  are  excellent  but  badly 
principles  of  true  wifdoni  to  be  found  in  the  Chinefe  obfened, 
government,  as  wrell  as  in  that  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  and 

if  the  emperour  and  the  mandarins  did  their  duty,  China 

might 
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might  ferve  as  a  model  to  the  whole  world  ;  but,  in? 
the  firft  place,  Che  opinions  of  Foe,  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  bonzes,  a  fort  of  monks  of  that  country, 
have  corrupted  the  found  morals  and  pure  religion  of 
Confucius  by  foolilh  fuperflitions.  In  the  fecond  place, 
the  mandarins,  thefe  governours  and  celebrated  magif- 
trates,  frequently  debafed  by  a  fhameful  attachment  to 
their  own  intereft,  make  a  dilgraceful  traffic  of  juflice 
and  the  good  of  the  public.  Every  thing  depends  upon 
the  emperour,  and  he  is  the  foie  interpreter  of  the  law. 
According  to  Montefquieu,  he  is  defpotrc  ;  and  it  is 
rather  owing  to  the  force  of  cullom,  than  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  laws,  that  he  is  not  a  tyrant. 

Caufes  of  If  the  Chinefe  empire  is  the  richeft  in  the  world,  and 
Sy  of  the  ^as  ex^ed  for  thoufands  of  years,  always  been  governed 
chinefe  by  the  fame  principles,  though  conquered  twice  by  the 
ment.n"  Tartars,  this  wonderful  liability  mull  be  owing  to  the 
following  caufes :  the  opulence  of  the  emperour,  whofe 
revenue  is  laid  to  amount  to  about  forty  four  million 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money, 
leaves  him  without  a  motive  for  changing  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  any  delire  of  oppreffing  the  people  :  the  learned, 
who  are  the  only  perfons  that  hold  offices,  are  fubjecled 
to  a  trilling  ftudy,  fince  the  life  of  man  is  not  fufficient 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  characters,  which 
are  about  fourfeore  thoufand  ;  fo  that  thefe  people  can¬ 
not  be  lbppofed  to  have  extenfive  views,  nor  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  any  great  deligns,  commonly  either 
employing  themfelves  in  paying  court,  like  haves,  or 
perhaps  making  their  fortunes  by  knavery  :  laftly,  the 
people’s  being  all  engaged  in  cultivating  the  land,  or 
fome  petty  traffic,  or  in  attending  to  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  being  attached  to  their  ancient  cuftoms  from  talte, 
and  to  their  ancient  government  from  habit  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  they  place  their  whole  happinefs  in  obedience, 
unwilling  to  quit  their  ftation,  provided  that  their  cuf¬ 
toms  and  manners,  which  confirm  the  conftitution  of 
their  country,  be  preferved  to  them.  The  Chinefe  are 
a  very  lingular  objedt  for  the  attention  of  the  reft  of  thtr 

world. 
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world,  both  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  duration 
of  their  empire,  and  the  unchangeable  attachment  to 
their  maxims.  But  both  their  example  and  that  of 
the  Egyptians  ferve  to  prove,  that  a  flavith  fubmiftion 
to  national  cuftoms  helps  to  perpetuate  all  forts  of  er- 
rours  in  a  nation,  and  to  deprive  it  of  numberlels ^ad¬ 
vantages.  (Fide  Mably ,  Doutes  fur  /’  ordre  nature /,  &c.) 

That  we  may  not  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  making  a  The  phi- 
great  man  known,  who  has  been  honoured  in  his  Own  ^pf^r 
country  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  and  whofe  dus, 
pofterity  are  the  only  hereditary  nobility,  we  (hall  add  a 
few  words  concerning  Confucius,  the  moil  refpedtabie 
philofopher  that  has  exifted  in  the  world,  fince  he  has 
been  the  author  of  the  greateft  good.  He  was  born  of 
an  illuftrious  family,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Jefus  Chrift.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  learning,  and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  to  all  the 
pleafures  of  youth.  His  fingular  merit  raifed  him  to 
pofts  of  honour  ;  and  having  become  mandarin  and 
minifter  of  ftate,  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  court  were 
expofed  to  his  view  ;  but  finding  they  could  not  be 
amended  by  his  counfels,  he  withdrew  from  his  employ¬ 
ments,  to  teach  morality  to  thofe  who  were  worthy  of 
his  attention,  It  is  faid,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  had 
not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  difciples,  and  that  many  of 
them  acquired  the  greatefl  reputation  for  wifdonw  His 
philofophy  confided  more  in  practice  than  fpeculation, 
and  his  followers  were  therefore  rather  wife  men  than 
great  orators.  .  Some  of  his  maxims  may  ferve  to  give 
an  idea  of  him,  and  I  have  therefore  extracted  them 
from  the  Encyclopedic,  article  China ,  without  being  able 
to  prove  their  authenticity. 

I.  The  philofopher  is  he  who,  having  a  profound  “axm* 
knowledge  of  books  and  things,  examines  and  yields  to  cius. 
reafon,  walking  with  a  fleady  pace  in  the  ways  of  truth 

and  juftice. 

II.  There  is  a  certain  celeftial  reafon  or  rectitude  in¬ 
herent  in  all  men  ;  and  there  is  a  worldly  fupplement 
to  that  gift  when  it  is  loft.  The  celeftial  reafon  is  the 

♦  portion 
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portion  of  the  faint ;  the  fupplement,  that  of  the  fage. 

III.  The  wife  man  is  his  own  fevered:  cenfurer  ;  he  is 
his  own  judge,  his  own  witnefs  and  accufer. 

IV.  Charity  is  that  rational  and  conftant  affe&ion* 
which  makes  us  facrifke  ourfelves  to  the  human  race, 
as  if  we  were  united  with  it  fo  as  to  form  one  individu¬ 
al,  partaking  equally  in  its  adverfity  and  profperity. 

If  the  Chinefe  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  they 
muff  have  held  a  confiderable  rank  in  ancient  hiftary, 
where  however  we  do  not  find  them  mentioned.  I  refer 
to  the  modern,  for  a  particular  account  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  nation. 
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CHAP.  I, 

t)J  the  Antiquities  of  tkefe  Nations . 

f  I  ''HE  darknefs  in  which  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  isTheAf- 
Jl  enveloped,  is  nothing  in  comparifon  with  that  of  Babyio-* 
the  firft  nations  of  Alia,  in  which  fcarce  one  ray  of  trtith  nians 
is  to  be  difeovered.  If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  num-  tdgethS, 
bers  of  hiftorians,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  though  but  at 
a  little  diftance  from  one  another,  were  two  immenfe 
cities,  and  the  capitals  of  two  great  empires  ^  but  if  we 
look  back  to  the  fource,  examine  the  evidence,  and 
compare  the  different  criticifms  without  prejudice  or 
prepoflelfion,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  Affyrians 
and  Babylonians  were  very  foon  blended  together  into 
one  people,  united  into  one  empire,-  and  that  the  fame 
flate  was  frequently  mentioned  by  both  names. 

For  fpreading  and  perpetuating  fables,  nothing  more  ctefias 
has  ever  been  reauifite*  than  that  they  fhould  be  pub- theau' 
lifted  by  an  author  of  reputation,  and,  which  is  always  Ihefabies 
the  cafe,  be  repeated  after  him  by  fuccecding  writers.  ^oncer“" 
Ctefias  of  Cnidi*s,  phyfician  to  the  younger  Cyrus,  is  \ it  A  y" 
the  author  of  all  the  falfehoods  which  have  been  fo 
often  tranferibed  concerning  the  Affyrian  empire,  Dio-  copied 
dorus  Siculus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Csefar,  has 
copied  the  tales  of  Ctefias,  and  many  later  hiflorians 

Vo l.  I.  £  have 
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have  followed  Diodorus ;  fo  that  this  corrupted  fotlrcc* 
has  infe&ed  almoft  all  the  channels  through  which  that 
Unworthy  hiftory  has  flowed.  What  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
tion.ten~  authority  of  Cyrus’s,  phyfician  ?  *  Ariflotle  did  not  think 
him  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  all  the  world  allow  that 
his  hiftory  of  India,  which  he  boldly  narrates,  as  having 
been  an  eye  witnefs,  is  filled  with  the  grofleft  falfehoods. 
Having  therefore  been  convicted  of  endeavouring  to  im- 
pofe  in  one  cafe,  he  Ihould  be  the  lefs  credited  in 
others,  and  the  rather  as  even  his  hiftory  of  Aflyria  has 
in  it  fome  ftriking  marks  of  abfurdity.  Let  us  lay  aflde 
every  prejudice  for  a  moment  to  hearken  to  Ctefias  and 
Diodorus,  and  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  judge  for  omv 

(elves.  1 '  $v ;  N  ,  \ 

story  of  Ninus,  being  poflefled  with  a  rage  of  conqueft,  fub- 

toiTby aS  dued  an  infinite  number  of  nations  all  the  way  from 
ctefias  sc  Egypt  to  India ;  but  fufpended  his  warlike  enterprifes 
Diodorus.  ^  foun(j  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  Diodorus  places 

upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  the  Tigris  $ 
an  errour  perhaps  of  the  tranfcriber,  yet  not  unworthy 
our  notice^  Nineveh  was  quickly  built,  with  walls  a 
hundred  feet  high,  having  fifteen  hundred  towers,  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  to  ferve  equally  for  its  ornament 
and  defence  ;  the  circumference  of  the  whole  city  was 
four  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia  (furlongs)  eftimated  at 
twenty  five  or  thirty  leagues  ;  even  adopting  the  reduc- 
-frop  of  the  length  of  the  ftadium  propoTed  by  M.  de 
l’lfle,  Nineveh  will  (bill  be  (even  times  larger  than 


Paris.- 

of  Semi-  This-  work  being  completed,  Ninus  refumed  his  arms 
ramis  and  at' t|ie  }icac}  0f  a  million  of  fighting  men  and  Semira- 
B^byion.  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  diftinguifh- 

ed  herfelf  by  her  heroic  exploits.  The  king  married 
her,,  and'  left  her  his  crown  ;  and  this  ambitious  princeis, 
being  defirous  in  her  turn  to  render  her  name  immortal, 
in  a  very  few  years  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  which 
much  exceeded  Nineveh,  its  walls  being  of  fufficient 
thicknefs  to  allow  fix  chariots  to  go  abreaft.  The  quays, 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 

prodigies 
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prodigies  of  fculpture  and  artichefhire,  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  had  in  it  a  golden  flattie  forty  feet  high, 
were  all  works  of  Semiram  is*  She  like  wife  built  other 
cities  ;  fet  out  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  marched  againfl 
the  king  of  the  Indies,  with  an  army  of  three  million  of 
infantry,  five  hundred  thoiifand  horfe,  a  hundred  thoti* 
fand  chariots,  See.  and,  to  fupply  the  want  of  elephants, 
fhe  contrived  the  following  excellent  flratagem  :  fhe 
ordered  three  hundred  thoiifand  black  oxen  to  be  kill¬ 
ed,  and  their  hides  to  be  formed  into  the  fhape  of  ele¬ 
phants,  which,  being  placed  upon  camels,  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  ;  but  the  flratagem  did  not  fucceed, 
for  the  heroine  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  put  to  flight  $ 
and  fome  time  after  died  in  her  own  country. 

Her  fon  Nynias  was  but  the  fhadovv  of  a  king.  Vid.  the 
From  the  time  of  that  prince,  to  the  voluptuous  reign  Afiyr7a°f 
of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  a  fpace  of  more  than  eight  after  Ny- 
hundred  years,  we  do  not  find  a  fingle  incident  worth  mas* 
being  mentioned.  That  prince  is  laid  to  have  deflroyed 
himfelf  by  fire,  with  his  women  and  treafures,  when  be- 
fieged  by  Arbaces,  govetnour  of  the  Medes ;  and  thus 
ended  the  AfTyrian  monarchy*  to  which  Cteflas  and 
Diodorus  give  a  duration  of  fourteen  centuries*  while 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  lafled  only  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years*  Such  a  hiftory  is,  like  the  fairy  tales, 
unworthy  of  reflection. 

According  to  the  holy  feripture,  the  empire  of  Baby-  Antiquity 
Ion  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  great  grandfon  of  Noah  ;  ^nBaac7" 
but  Betofus,  a  Chaldean  priefl,  who,  with  Manetho,  cording  to 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  gives  a  rpoft  prodigious  Bqrofus* 
and  incredible  duration  to  this  empire,  boafling  that  he 
had  found  memoirs  which  traced  them  back  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  years ;  but  inflead  of  giving  us  fads, 
he  fills  his  annals  with  fictitious  names  of  princes,  and, 
to  give  fome  colour  to  the  impofition,  accufes  Nabonaf- 
rar  of  having  fuppreffed  all  the  hiflories  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  might  be  thought  the  firfl  fovereign  of  Babylon. 

The  era  of  Nabonalfar  is  fixed  feven  hundred  and  Nabonaf- 
forty  feven  years  before  Jefus  Chrifl,  at  which  time  the  far>  747 

tT  ^ ,  years  be- 

JLs  2  Cnaldean  fore  j.  c. 
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Aflrono-  Chaldean  agronomical  obfervations  began,  which  haver 
Ovations,  been  handed  down  to  ns  by  Ptolemy.  Thole  which 
it  is  alledged  were  lent  to  Ariftotlc  by  Califlhenesy 
which  comprehended  a  fpace  of  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  feven  years,  are  exceedingly  doubtful,  and. 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  aflronomers*  Sim¬ 
plicius,  a  philofopher  of  the  fixth  century,  takes  notice 
of  them  only  upon  the  authority  of  Porphyrius.  It  is 
furprifmg  to  find  Rollin  admitting  fueh  obfervations, 
in  whofe  chronology  they  would  reach  aknoft  to  the 
deluge. 

The  The  authors  of  the  Englilh  Univerfal  Hiflory  alledge,' 
ph-e^ac-  that  the  true  hiflory  of  Aflyria  is  only  to  be  had  in  the 
—  Bible  ;  and  they  begin  with  Pul,  who  founded  that 
lifh,  0nfSno  kingdom  feven  hundred  and  feventy  one  years  before 
Jefus  Chrifl.  His  fucceffors,  particularly  Salmanazar 
and  Senacharib,  were  the  fcourges  of  Judea.  The  fame 
authors  conjecture,  that  Nabonalfar  is  the  Ninus  of 
Ctelias,  and  Semiram  is,  if  there  was  a  queen  of  that 
name,  was  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  great  works  of  Baby¬ 
lon  fhould  be  afcribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 


celebrated  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  won¬ 
ders  which  are  related  of  him  in  fcripture.  But  can 
We  think  that  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the 


Attempt 
ing  to 
clear  up 
antiqui- 


antiquity  of  this  empire  muff  be  falfe,  efpecially  when 
the  holy  fcripture  places  the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  as 
Well  as  Babylon,  a  little  after  the  deluge  ? 

Whatever  the  learned  have  been  able  to  imagine,* 
either  with  a  defire  to  difen  tangle  truth  from  ancient 
fables,  or  to  reconcile  profane  hiflory  with  the  holy 
ties,  and  fcripture,  can  only  ferve  to  opprefs  the  memory  with  a 
hTCians.load  of  ufelefs  learning.  The  empires  of  the  Ally rians  , 
a  iofs  °f  ar  ’  Babylonians  aknoft  difappear  in  profane  hiflory,  af* 
ter  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  exaClly  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon  appear  with  luflre  in 
the  Jewifh  hiflory.  This  fingle  difficulty  has  produced 
numberlefs  volumes,  fyfiems,  and  conje&ures,  without, 
the  fubjeCt  being  either  cleared  up  or  exhaufled.  Let 
us  dedicate  our  time  to  more  ufeful  refearches.  What 

Providence 
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Providence  has  thought  fit  to  wrap  up  in  impenetrable 
darknefs,  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  mankind. 
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Of  the  Religion ,  Sciences  and  Manners  of  the  Babylonians, 


T 

of  the 


HE  country  of  Mefopotamia,  which  is  fituated 
__  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  one 
the  fineil  climates  in  the  world,  contends  with  Egypt 
for  the  reputation  of  having  given  birth  to  the  arts  and 
fciences.  The  vaft  plains  of  Babylon,  under  a  clear  and 
delightful  Iky,  furrounded  with  all  the  riches  of  nature, 
were  particularly  favourable  for  making  agronomical 
cbfervations.  Accordingly  the  Babylonians,  or  rather 
their  priefts  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  country  de¬ 
rived  its  name,  have  generally  been  fuppofed  the  earliefl 
aftronomers,  Notwithflanding  the  claims  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  fuperiority  in  ev¬ 
ery  thing,  and  which  the  Greeks  allowed  them  upon 
too  {lender  authority,  from  their  having  been  bred  in 
the  Egyptian  fchools,  Mefopotamia  not  being  overflow¬ 
ed  like  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  firft 
peopled  >  and  there  is  feme  reafon  for  fuppofing,  that 
fcientific  knowledge  had  its  lource  in  that,  rather  than 
in  the  other  country. 

Unfortunately  the  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to 
fuperflition  is  fo  ‘great,  that  their  firil  ffeps  in  the  road 
to  fcience  have  almoft  always  led  to  this  deftrudive 
errour.  The  Chaldeans  very  foon  began  to  worth  ip  the 
flars  as  gods,  and  undoubtedly  the  common  people  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  fuch,  while  thofe  who  were  better  in¬ 
truded  fuppofed  them  to  be  governed  by  fome  inferi¬ 
or  divinities.  They  called  the  fun  Belus,*  and  the 
paoon  Nabo,  and  they  were  their  chief  deities. 

'  The  opinion  that  the  ftars  have  a  neceflary  influence 
upon  the  fate  and  condud  of  men,  naturally  took  its 

rife 


Aftrono- 
my  very 
ancient  a* 
mong  the 
Chalde¬ 
ans. 


Worfhip 
of  the 
ftars  ef- 
tablifhed 
in  that 
country. 


Judicial 

aftrology® 


*  Btluii  or  8 *al}  fignifies  J.ord. 
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rife  from  this  worfhip  ;  one  confequencc  of  this  was  ju- 
diciai  aftrology,  which' abfurd  fcience  the  priefts  fupport- 
ed  with  the  more  attention,  as  it  fecured  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  their  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  being  dedicated  almofl  folely  to  that  purpofe. 
Thus  Kepler  very  fenfibly  reprefents  judicial  aftrology, 
as  the  foolifti  daughter  of  a  wife  mother,  whofe  afliftv 
ance  was  neceflary  for  her  fqpport,  A  dangerous  curb 
ofity,  and  a  ftupid  credulity,  eftabliflied  aftrology. 
The  people,  anxious  to  look  into  futurity,  either  with  a 
defign  to  deliver  themfelves  from  impending  evils,  or  to 
obtain  fome  wifhed  for  good,  flocked  to  the  priefts 
whofe  magical  operations  promifed  fo  many  miracles. 
Progvefs  Aftronomy  muft  be  defective,  when  cultivated  only 
of  the  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Chab 
iCnhaftloa.nS deans  were  not  fufficiently  expert  to  be  able  to  foretel 
nomy.  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun ;  but  they  knew  the  motion  of  the 
planets  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  they  divided  each  flgn  of  the 
zodiac  into  thirty  degrees,  and  every  degree  into  thir¬ 
ty  minutes ;  they  made  the  year  confift  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  five  days,  to  which  they  added  the  fur- 
plus  five  hours  and  fome  minutes ;  _and  looked  upon 
comets  as  planets  very  excentric  from  the  earth.  It  is 
faid,  they  even  calculated,  that  if  annan  was  to  follow 
the  fun,  walking  at  a  good  pace,  round  the  globe,  he 
would  arrive  at  the  fame  time  with  him  at  the  equinoc* 
The  dr-  tial  point.  It  is  true,  that  if  a  man  was  to  walk  a  league 
ference  of  an  ^our,  he  would  go  eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
*heeart  .  ieagUes  fn  three  hundred  and  fixty  five  days  ;  but 

the  circumference  of  the  globe  is  about  nine  thoufand 
$w\  #*i5.  leagues,*  The  invention  of  fun  dials  is  likewife  afcrib* 
vd  to  them,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  , 
the  time  of  Achaz,  five  years  before  NabQnaflar,  If 
authors  have  reprefented  the  Chaldean  doftrines  differ^, 
ently,  it  is  owing  to  their  fchools  difagreeing  among 
themfelves,  and  the  opinion  of  an  individual  fometimes 
Obfem-  being  miftaken  for  their  general  do&rine.  Their  ob- 

fervatory 

*  Achilles  Tatius,  who  relates  this  faft*  is  of  too  modem  a  date  to  he 
elUemed  fufficient  authority. 
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fervatory  was  a  high  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  temple 
of  Belus.  (See  the  Origin  of  Laws ,  &c.  Part  III.) 

Not  content  with  obferving  the  ftars  and  the  works  Cofmo- 
of  nature,  they  endeavoured  to  examine  the  origin  of  ^7chlu 
all  things,  which  could  only  be  made  known  by  a  cer-  deans, 
tain  revelation.  Their  cofmogony  was  a  feries  of  vari- 
|  ous  extravagances.  They  fuppofcd,  that  after  Belus  had 
formed  the  world  and  the  animals,  he  caufed  his  head 
to  be  cut  off  j  and  that  the  other  gods,  having  tempered 
fome  clay  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound, 
formed  men,  who  were  endowed  with  underftanding, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Deity.  All  the  Chaldean  fables,  Their  fa- 
according  to  Berofus,  were  only  a  myfterious  allegory,  aiiegonS 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  chaos  was  unravelled 
and  arranged  ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  Supreme 
God  employed  another  god  to  form  the  world  ;  which 
is  a  dodtrine  almofl  univerfally  received  in  the  Eaft. 

But  the  Chaldeans  deferve  chiefly  to  be  cenfured  for  They  re¬ 
tire  blind  fubmiffion  they  required  from  their  difciples,  ^endda 
whom  they  obliged  to  follow  their  opinions.  In  this,  fubmjf- 
Diodorus  ranks  them  above  the  Greeks,  whom  the  lib-  thSr  dS 
erty  of  thinking  rendered  wavering  and  indecifive.  But  cipfes. 
whether  is  it  better  to  crouch  under  the  tyranny  of  pre¬ 
judice,  or  to  employ  our  reafon  in  fearch  of  truth, 
though  at  the  rifk  of  deceiving  ourfelves  as  our  prede- 
ceflbrs  have  done  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  prudent 
boldnefs,  the  human  mind  muft  have  Continued  to  this 
day  the  fport  of  all  the  chimeras  of  the  Ancients.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon  does  not  difapprove  of  the  maxim,  which 
fays,  That  the  difciples  Jhould  believe  ;  but  he  defires  to 
add.  That  after  being  taught ,  they  Jhould  employ  their 
reafon .* 

Let  us  obferve,  that  Berofus  fpeaks  of  a  great  deluge  The  de- 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king  of  Chal- 
dea,  wherein  he  mentions  fome  circumllances  ftrongly  Berofus. 
refembling  thofe  in  the  feripfure,  That  king,  by  order 
of  Saturn,  built  a  veffel,  into  which  he  Ihut  himfelf  up 

,  '  with 

■  1 

;  '  /  ' 

*  Op  or  let  difeenttm  cr*!<r<>*~-~Qp»rlct  jm  edtflm  judklo  fuo  utu  Ve 
Aujroent.  ScieBt,. 
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with  all  his  family,  the  animals,  and  neceflary  provi- 
fions.  After  the  deluge,  he  let  fly  birds,  that  returned 
till  they  found  the  earth  dry  and  habitable.  Thefe  are 
particular  touches  of  a  tradition,  which  has  been  fpread 
over  an  immenfe  extent. 

Arts,  lux-  The  arts  flourifhed  from  time  immemorial  in  Aflyria 
debauch-  3-nd  Babylon  ;  and  luxury,  effeminacy  and  debauchery 
cry  united,  equally  prevailed  there,  either  from  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  immediately  following  a  corruption  of 
manners,  or  that  they  contribute  indirectly  to  that  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  the  abufe  made  of  them  by  vicious  men. 
we.  credit  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  this  culture 
proftitu-  was  difgraced  by  an  infamous  cuftom  ;  for  they  tell  us, 
non.  that  every  woman  was  obliged  by  the  law  to  proftitute 
herfelf  once  to  a  ftranger,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta  or 

thisiatv°fYenus  »  but  Goguet  reprefents  this  infamous  prac¬ 
tice,  with  which  the  Babylonians  have  been  fo  much 
isproached,  and  w’hich  M.  de  Voltaire  rejects  as  abfurd 
and  impofiible,  as  a  proof  of  their  blind  fubmifilon  to 
errours,  rather  than  of  their  licentioufnefs.  He  follows 
the  Ancients  in  imagining,  that  this  cuftom  was  eftab- 
lifhed  by  a  fuperftitious  prejudice,  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
ferring  the  virtue  of  their  women  ;  for  there  is  no  de¬ 
gree  of  extravagance  which  fuperftftion  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  and  render  facred.  They  believed  that  Venus  was 
a  malignant  deity,  and  an  enemy  to  the  honour  of 
the  fex ;  and  therefore  defired  to  pacify  her  by  this 
facrifice.  The  ftranger  to  whom  the  woman  gave  her¬ 
felf  up  from  this  religious  motive,  was  obliged  to  deliver 
Herodo-  to  her  a  piece  of  money,  with  thefe  words,  I  implore  the, 
tus  hb.36.  Mylitta  in  your  favour \  Herodotus  allures  us, 

that  after  they  had  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the  law, 
the  Babylonian  women  were  models  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
Juftin  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  women  of  Cyprus,  and 
Elian  of  the  women  of  Lydia,  where  the  fame  law  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  that  the  men  were  folicitous  to  marry 
them.  The  manners  of  the  Babylonians  were  not 
greatly  corrupted  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Cyrus  ;  and 
ppverty  vyas  the  principal  caufp  of  their  debauchery , 
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The  Babylonian  women,  contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of  Manners 
the  reft  of  the  Afiatics,  lived  familiarly  among  the  men, 
and  eat  in  company  with  ftrangers,  which  was  probably 
the  reafon  that  their  manners  were  more  gentle.  The 
dreadful  pidture  which  is  drawn  of  them  in  fcripture 
feems  to  difagree  with  the  evidence  of  the  profane  writ* 
ers,  but  the  fevere  treatment  the  Jews  met  with  in 
Babylon  occafioned  the  keennefs  of  their  complaints. 
According  to  Berofus,  the  Babylonians  celebrated  .an 
annual  feftival,  which  lafted  five  days,  during. which 
time  the  Haves  took  the  place  of  their  mafters,  with  the 
privilege  of  commanding  and  being  ferved  by  them. 

To  promote  population,  which  is  an  objedt  of  the  A  fingUj 
greateft  political  importance,  the  moft  beautiful  of  their  ^ur. 
young  women  were  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder ;  and  a  marrying 
fum  of  money  was  then  given  to  whoever  would  take  the  *irhj 
thofe  that  were  ill  favoured.,  fo  that  they  fell  to  the  fiiare 
of  the  perfon  that  was  willing  to  accept  of  them  upon 
the  lowed  terms.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  only  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  common  people  5  but,  however,  it  was 
a  means  for  all  the  girls  being  provided,  It  is  not  an 
eafy  matter  to  prognoftieate  favourably  of  marriages 
which  are  made  at  random,  or  when  the  parties  are  un¬ 
known  to  one  another  ;  but  what  fhall  we  fay  of  ours, 
when  money  alone  ferves  to  determine  us,  and  merit 
without  fortune  goes  for  nothing  ?  Among  the  Baby-  Divorce, 
lonians,  if  their  hearts  could  not  be  united,  they  were 
parted  upon  the  money  being  reftored.  They  did  not 
imagine,  that,  they  could  form  indifibluble  ties  rafhly, 

A  tribunal  was  eftablifhed  for  marrying  their  girls,  and 
punifhing  adultery  ;  which  proves  that  they  held  lacred 
the  conjugal  union,  and  that  their  manners  could  not 
be  corrupted  but  by  a  breach  of  the  laws. 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia  will  bring  us  back  to  Babylon,  Syria. 

It  is  not  necefiary  to  mention  the  Syrians ;  for  if  it  were 
not  for  fome  palfages  in  fcripture,  we  lliould  not  have 
known  that  any  ancient  kings  of  Syria  ever  exifted,  or 
that  there  were  kings  of  Darnafcus,  which  was  the  capi¬ 
tal, of  that  country,  Profane  hiftory  confounds  it  with 

Aftyria, 
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Affyria,  till  the  difmembering  of  Alexander’s  empire  * 
Syrian  fu-^nd  we  are  only  acquainted  with  fome  fuperftitions 
petitions  which  prevailed  there,  from  a  work  written  by  Lucian, 
who  fays,  that  the  priefts  of  the  goddefs  of  Syria  volun¬ 
tarily  made  themlelves  eunuchs,  and  were  univerfally 
known  by  the  name  of  GallL  The  learned  fuppofe  this 
goddefs  to  be  the  celeftial  Venus  of  Babylon  j  a  <po nr 
jedure  of  no  confequencer 
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WH  E  N  we  prefer  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  bloody  An  idea 
enterprifes  of  heroes,  one  of  the  nobleft  fpefta-  mevcial 
cles  which  hiftory  can  prefcnt  to  our  view  is,  the  induf- ™tioins- 
try  of  a  people  furmounting  the  obdacles  which  have 
been  oppofed  to  them  by  nature,  and  fupplying  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  their  genius  and  refolution,  with 
whatever  has  been  withheld  from  them  by  an  unkind 
climate ;  conquering  the  mod  terrible  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  paving  a  way  to  themfelves  over  the  raging 
billows,  to  render  diftant  nations  in  fome  degree  tribu¬ 
tary  5  not  only  refraining  from  violence,  but  fupplying 
them  with  conveniences  till  then  unknown.  Such  were 
the  Phenicians,  called  in  the  fcnpture  Canaanites,  that 
is  to  fay  merchants,  a  people  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  antiquity,  their  commerce  and  maritime  enter¬ 
prifes,  whom  neverthelefs  the  generality  of  hidorians 
have  contented  themfelves  with  having  barely  named. 

Society  could  not  fubfid  without  commerce,  the  ne-  ^eceffity 
cefiities  of  one,  being  thereby  fupplied  from  the  fuper-  of  com- 
fluities  of  another.  Vvfith  thofe  things  which  are  in  too  merce' 
great  quantity,  we  purchafe  what  we  want  $  and  if  we 
poffefs  nothing,  we  fell  our  labour,  and  live  upon  what 
it  can  produce.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  defires,  like  the  neceffities  of  men,  were  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  their  commerce  was  limited 
to  a  fimple  barter  of  commodities.  The  fhepherd  gave 
the  labourer  fome  of  his  cattle,  who,  in  return,  gave  the 
fhepherd  part  of  his  harved  ;  and  in  like  manner  other 
exchanges  were  made.  As  commerce  advanced,  com-  its  pro* 

modities  of  fmall  bulk,  and  more  particularly  metals,  as  8 

being 
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being  the  moil  durable,  and  eaffiy  tranfported,  were 
employed  to  reprefent  melchandife,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
common  price.  They  became  the  fymbols  of  the  real 
property  which  the  earth  produced,  or  induftry  could 
furnifh,  and  we  find  them  employed  for  that  purpofe 
from  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  a  more  wonderful  art, 
the  art  of  navigation,  was  to  extend  and  give  new  life 
to  commerce. 

tipn  long  .  The  Pbenicians  were  navigators  from  time  immemo- 
•knownto  rial.  Living  in  a  barren  country  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
tiding  Mediterranean,  they  found  the  neceffity  of  feeking  re- 
fources  elfewhere.  They  perceived  that  the  fea  which 
feparates  countries  might  likewife  ferve  to  unite  them, 
and,  after  different  attempts,  expofed  their  lives,  in  a 
piece  of  brittle  wood,  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves, 
in  order  to  procure,  in  other  climates,  what  nature  had 
denied  their  own.  The  forefts  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
the  convenience  of  their  harbours,  were  valuable  advan¬ 
tages,  which  they  knew  how  to  improve.  It  is  believed 
that  their  commerce  was  become  extenfive  a  few  ages 
after  the  deluge;  which  is  the  more  aflonifhing,  as  a 
knowledge  of  navigation  implies  a  progrefs  being  made 

Sc'ftars^ m  a{lronom)h  and  a  number  of  difficult  arts.  They 
could  have  no  other  guide  but  the  liars,  and  at  firfl 
attended  chiefly  to  the  Great  Bear,  and  afterwards  to  a 
flar  in  the  Little  Bear,  which  is  much  nearer  the  pole. 
Who  could  have  imagined,  that,  in  a  future  period, 
(hips  would  be  guided  upon  the  .  immenfe  ocean  by 
means  of  a  fmall  needle  ?  It  was  a  prodigy  at  that  time, 
to  fee  people  tranfported  to  different  climates  and  new 
ikies. 

Creat  ex-  While  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  fea  with  a  fuperfliti- 
theircom-  ?us  horrour,  the  Phenicians  had  the  courage  to  pafs  over 
nierce.  it,  and  thence  reaped  the  greatefl  advantages.  They 
planted  numerous  colonies  in  the  ifles  of  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  they  vifited  the 
fouth  coafls  of  Spain,  paffed  the  Strait,  and  penetrated 
into  the  ocean.  Cadiz  became  their  magazine  ;  •  Betica, 
and  the  reft  of  Spain,  fupplieft  them  with  immenfe 

wealth. 
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Wealth.  They  exported  from  thence  honey,  wax,  pitch, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  &c.  Their  veflels  were  to  over¬ 
loaded  with  fllver,  that  they  were  even  obliged  to  hang 
weights  of  it  to  their  anchors,  inftead  of  lead.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  they  had  fome  fettlements  on  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Africa,  foon  after  the  Trojan  war.  .  The  fcrip- 
ture  makes  mention -of  frequent  voyages  being  made  by 
Solomon’s  fleets,  under  the  condud  of  the  Phenicians, 
to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  they 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  years,  loaded  with  gold,  fil¬ 
ver,  ivory,  precious  {tones,  and  other  kinds  of  merchan- 
dife.  Being  factors  for  all  the  known  world,  they  care¬ 
fully  concealed  the  fecret  of  their  navigation,  becaufe 
they  were  afraid  of  being, rivalled  :  a  jealoufy  natural 
to  merchants,  but  contrary  to  the  common  good  of 
mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  enterprife  which  Their 
they  executed  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  Nechos,  king  of 
Egypt,  about  fix  hundred  and  ten  years  before  Jefus  frica  in 
Chrift.  That  prince  made  them  fail  from  the  Red  Sea, 
with  orders  to  fteer  their  courfe  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean  by  Hercules’s 
Pillars,  or  the  Straits  of  Cadiz.  In  three  years  they 
actually  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  form  of  their  trading  veflels  was  almoft  round, 
becaufe  the  neceflity  of  keeping  near  the  fhore  obliged 
them  to  make  up  in  breadth  for  their  want  of  depth  ; 
but  for  their  warlike  expeditions  they  had  veflels  of  a 
different  conftrudion,  which  were  both  long  and  ftiarp. 

I  do  not  know  which  deferves  the  greateft  admiration, 
the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  our  marine  over  that  of  this 
ancient  nation,  or  the  greatnefs  of  their  maritime  un¬ 
dertakings,  which  were  executed  with  fuch  {lender 
means,  and  in  defiance  of  fuch  obftrudions. 

The  value  of  the  Phenician  fluffs,  and  their  {kill  in  ^h5^lcun 
dying,  is  well  known.  Their  purple,  we  may  fay,  was 
a  gift  of  fortune  ;  for  the  difcovery  was  owing  to  a  finep- 
herd’s  dog,  who,  being  compelled  by  hunger,  devoured 
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a  (hell  fifh,  the  blood  iffuing  from  which  dyed  his 
muzzle  of  fuch  a  colour,  that  the  people,  being  ilruck 
with  its  beauty,  applied  it  to  their  manufactures,  and  it 
has  fince  that  time  been  referved  for  the  garb  of  princes. 
A  fknilar  origin  has  produced  many  important  difcove- 
ries  y  and  as  nature  is  inexhauilible,  obfervation  will 
unqueilionably  produce  many  more. 

What  has  been  already  faid  upon  the  fcience  of  the 
Egyptians,  may  in  part  be  applied  to  the  Phenicians* 
A  people  who  underilood  commerce  and  navigation, 
could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  geometry,  mecha¬ 
nics,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  They  acquired  them 
by  degrees,  and  certainly  a  very  inaccurate  practice  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  theory  :  to  them  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  has  been  commonly  afcribed,  and  by  dint  of 
genius  they  feem  to  have  outilripped  the  Egyptians, 
dans  more  who,  being  wedded  to  old  cuiloms  and  hereditary  preju- 
ousthan  dices,  Hopped  at  the  very  point  where  every  thing  feem- 
theEgyp-e€j  invite  them  to  perfection,  and  to  the  making  of 
frefh  difcoveries  ;  while  the  others  were  inceffantly  mak¬ 
ing  fome  new  attempts  to  accomplifh  their  purpofe,  and 
every  ilep  they  took  was  marked  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs. 

Perhaps  the  thirfh  of  gain  contributed  as  much  to 
their  fuccefs,  as  their  natural  difpolltion.  Such  a  paf- 
feaffionffor  ^10n  *s  hmtful  t0  morals  ;  it  introduces  difhonefly,  with 
health.  °  which  the  Phenicians  have  been  much  reproached,  and 
the  riches  which  it  heaps  up,  frequently  produce  a  de¬ 
pravity  of  manners :  but  indolence  and  poverty  are  at¬ 
tended  with  as  bad  confequences.  If  we  fee  vices  among 
an  induflrious  people,  who  are  enriched  by  commerce, 
humanity  is  comforted  by  a  view  of  the  wonderful  effeCls 
of  application,  the  refources  and  conveniences  which  it 
procures,  and  the  happinefs  which  it  diffufes  over  even 
thofe  conditions  which  are  apparently  the  moil  wretched 
and  unhappy. 

sidon  and  Sidon,  which  was  the  capital  of  Phenicia,  held  the 
Tyre"  empire  of  the  fea  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  which  the 
Founda-  famous  city  of  Tyre  fucceeded*  We  (hall  have  occafion 
to  mention  Carthage  in  another  place,  which  was  found¬ 
ed 
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6d  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  about  eight  hundred  and 
iiinety  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  owed  its  exiflence 
to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  a  monarch.  Pygmalion, 
king  of  Tyre,  having  put  to  death  the  huiband  of  his 
filter  ElifTa  or  Dido,  that  he  might  feize  upon  his  im- 
menfe  riches,  this  courteous  princefs  fled  away  with  all 
her  hufband’s  treafure,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  famous  city,  which  we  fhall  fee 
made  even  Rome  tremble.  The  Carthaginians,  like 
the  Phenicians,  fucceeded  by  carrying  on  an  advanta¬ 
geous  commerce  ;  but  their  ruin  may  ferve  as  a  lelTon 
to  commercial  dates,  who,  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  a 
defire  of  making  conquefls,  certainly  expofe  themfelves 
to  deftruftion. 

Phenicia  was  not  entirely  freed  from 
their  activity  in  bufmefs,  but  they  feem  to  have  been 
lefs  addidted  to  them  than  the  Egyptians.  The  worlhip 
of  Venus  at  Biblos  was  intermixed  with  debauchery, 
and  human  facrifices  made  a  part  of  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  They  adopted  fome  abfurd  traditions  about 
Adonis,  who  was  likewife  named  Ofirs  or  Thammuz.  ™osr- 
At  the  time  the  river  Adonis  appeared  to  be  tinged  with  Adonis, 
blood,  which  is  a  very  natural  phenomenon,  where  the 
current  forhetimes  fweeps  along  with  it  a  reddifh  colour¬ 
ed  earth,  the  women  bitterly  lamented  the  death  of  the 
Adonis  of  Venus,  manifefting  their  forrow  by  mournful 
facrifices,  and  even  by  fcourgings.  The  next  day,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  be  come  again  to  life,  and  afcended  to 
the  heavens,  they  fhaved  their  heads  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Egyptians  did  upon  the  death  of  their  god 
Apis ;  but  they  who  wilhed  to  preferve  their  hair,  were 
obliged  to  proftitute  themfelves,  and  the  profits  of  the 
crime  were  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  temple. 

In  proportion  as  the  true  religion  exalts  a  man  above  Exam- 
himlelf,  lb  much  does  fuperflition  on  the  contrary  de-  Ple5.°f.fu' 
bale  him  below  the  brute  ;  a  maxim  inculcated  by  a  ought  to 
thoufand  examples,  and  from  whence  two  advantages  us 
lliould  naturally  follow  :  the  one,  to  attach  us  to  that  true  reii- 
perfect  worfhip  taught  us  by  chriftianity ;  the  other,  to  glQn* 
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guard  us  from  thofe  illufions  and  follies  which  are  an 
infult  to  the  Deity,  and  debafe  human  nature, 
works  of  Sanchoniathon  of  Berytus  in  Phenicia,  the  mod:  an- 
i^hon ,°the  cic  n  t  writer  next  to  Mofes,  fome  of  whofe  works  are  ftill 
inoftan:  extant,  wrote  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  ac- 
tt-^cxtto cording  to  the  beft  critics,  about  the  time  of  Jofhua, 
Mofes.  and  traces  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Some  (hiking  rays  of  light  may  be  feen  in  his  fabulous 
cofmogony,  as  in  all  the  others  which  are  the  produce 
snogony.  human  fancy.  He  mentions  a  dark  chaos,  and  a 
fpirit  (pneuma)  which  fet  the  univerfe  in  order,  but  no 
more  of  his  ideas  have  any  refemblance  to  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible.  He  neither  fpeaks  of  the  fall  of 
man,  nor  of  the  deluge,  nor  of  the  difperfing  of  the 
people  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  has  therefore  been 
faid,  upon  too  flight  grounds,  that  he  was  acquainted 
Conjeci-  with  the  holy  fcriptures.  Eufebius,  who  has  preferved 
theSopiB-ta  va^able  figment  of  that  author,  tranflated  by  Philo 
ions  of  of  Biblos,  accufes  him  of  tending  to  atheifm  ;  and  the 
thor.aU"  ^ame  has  freen  repeated  by  a  hundred  writers,  who 
have  always  afferted  that  his  intention  was  to  authorize 
idolatry.  Thefe  two  accufations  feem  contradictory  $ 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  author  has  only 
related  what  were  the  theological  opinions  of  his  coun- 
The  in-  try,  and  what  he  himfelf  believed.  He  mentions  a  firft 
theGhu-f  man  anc^  woman,  very  different  from  Adam  and 
man  race  Eve,  and  afcribes  the  invention  of  arts  to  their  defcend- 
t^Sanch-  ants  j  to  one  the  making  of  fire  ;  to  another  the  build- 
©niathon.  ing  of  huts  ;  and  to  others  hunting,  hilling,  making 
utenfils  of  iron,  &c<  He  refts  the  authority  of  his  hif- 
tory  upon  the  writings  of  Thaaut,  who  was  called  Her¬ 
mes  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  by  the  Latins*  His 
work  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  to  be  authentic,  and  his 
account  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  though  clouded 
with  fables  and  obfeure  allegories,  may  be  attended  to’ 
with  advantage.  See  the  Origins  des  Lois ,  &c.  Differ- 
tation  X. 
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THE  tjebrews  did  not  become  a  people,  or  acquire  Beginning 
a  fixed  eftablifhment,  till  a  confiderable 
after  thofe  nations  of  whom  we  have  been  now  fpeak- 
ing.  They  were  only  wandering  fhepherds,  or  flaves, 
till  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  ;  yet  their  books 
make- the  bafis  of  the  Chriflian  faith*  Here  we  ought 
humbly  to  reverence  the  admirable  works  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  the  incompfehenfible  myfteries  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  which  is  the  fir  ft  object  for  the  ft  tidy  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  ;  but,  as  I  laid  before,  neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  can  be  indifferently  mixed 
with  profane  hiftory,  without  confounding  all  our  ideas. 

Can  a  theocratical  government,  directed  by  the  imme-  Theocfa- 
diate  orders  of  the  Supreme  Being;  a  chain  of  miracles;  feJ’ent^' 
fubverting  the  order  of  nature;  a  train  of  uncommon fromall°- 
actions,  explained  by  fupernatural  principles ;  be  proper  emmous* 
lubjebts  for  critical  difcuflion,  or  give  juft  ideas  of  hu¬ 
man  policy  and  focial  life  ?  The  Jews,  confined  to  aobfcurity 
fmall  fpot,  and  from  principle  unwilling  to  mix  with  amon^the 
Other  people,  continued  long  in  obfcurity  ;  they  were  ancients, 
almoft  perpetually  enflaved  by  every  one  who  thought  ^ader 
fit  to  attack  them,  and  became  objects  of  contempt  and 
hatred  to  all  their  neighbours ;  a  rude,  barbarous,  fu- 
perftitious  people,  even  unfaithful  to  the  true'  God,  who 
loaded  them  with  benefits  ;  a  people  who  received 
knowledge  and  laws  direbtly  from  heaven,  yet  fcarccly 
deferve  to  be  reckoned  in-  the  number  of  civilized 
nations. 

When  wre  view  them  in  the  light  moft  interefting  to 
the  human  mind,  our  inquiries  mu  ft  be  limited  to  fome 
Vox.  I.  F  peculiarities 


peculiarities  in  their  laws  and  cuftoms.  This  is  not  thd' 
place  to  (peak  of  thofe  divine  precepts  which  every  one 
is  taught  in  his  infancy. 

The  laws  Their  religious  laws  were  blended  with  their  civil  law ; 
biendeSd°n  or>  *°  ^Pea^  more  properly,  the  whole  was  a  religious 
with  the  .duty,  becaufe  it  was.  ordained  from  God,  or  rather  by 
civiiiaw.  qoc]  hinifeif ;  but  as  that  falutary  reftraint,-  the  fear  of 
the  Lord*,  does  not  always  check  the  paftions,.  and  as 
the  Jews  guided  themfelves  only  by  the  fenfes,  they  had 
fcarcely  any  idea  of  a-  future  ftate ;  therefore  there  were 
dreadful  threateftings  and  fevere  punifhments  denounced 
Severity  againft  offenders.  He  who  broke  the  fabbath  was 
of  ftoned  ;  and  it  was  a  breach  of  the  fabbath  to-  perform 

laws.  any  fort  of  work,  to  make  any  kind  of  purchafe,  or  even 

to  light  a  fire.  Children,  who'  obftinately  difobeyed 
their  parents,  were  punifhed  with  death.  A  blafphemer, 
an  idolater,  or  an  adulterer,  might  be  inftantly  ftoned 
without  any  form  of  trial.  Such  executions  were  call¬ 
ed  the  decree  of  zeal ;  but  might  they  not  fometimes  be¬ 
come  the  decrees  of  hatred  and  fanaticifm  ?  Infolven^ 
debtors  were  made  flaves.  Crimes,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  trivial  by  other  nations,  were  frequently  pun- 
i flsed  with  death  by  the  Jews. 

Legatee-  An  endlefs  number  of  expiations,  legal  ceremonies, 
remonies  an:j  precepts,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  origin* 

number,  ferved  to  keep  this  fickle  people  in  fubjedion.  There 
were  a  number  of  animals  which  they  were  forbidden3  to- 
eat,  fuch  as  the  hog,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit ;  crawling 
infeds,  and  fifh  without  fins  or  (cafes.  Thefe  animals 
were  reputed  to  be  unclean,  and  the  perfon  was  thought 
to  be  defiled  who  touched  them  even  when  dead.  The 
afhes  of  a  red  heifer  were  ablolutely  neceflary  in  the 
'  waters  of  greateft  part  of  their  expiations;  and  the  waters  of 
jeaioufy.  jeajgujy^  which  were  employed  when  a  man  fufpeded  his 
wife  of  infidelity,  feem  very  much  to  refemble  our  an¬ 
cient  judicial  trials.  Bitter  herbs  mixed  with  holy- 
water,  and  a  form  of  imprecation  accompanied  with 
feme  religious  ceremonies,  made  the  bellies  of  the  guil¬ 
ty  fwell  and  burft,  -  (Numbers  v.  24,  &c.)  The  law 

of 
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bf  grace  h&s  abolifhed  all  thefe  ctiftoms,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumcifion;  which  was  positively  commanded  to  the 
Jews.  They,  like  many  other  nations,  offered  human 
facrifices. 

Every  feventh  year  was  fabbatical,  and  then  all  theSabbatic;a 
labours  of  agriculture  were  fufpended  5  they  gave  theirjubue^d 
harveft  to  the  poor,  to  ftrangers,  and  to  orphans,  and 
freedom  to  their  flaves,  difchargirrg  all  (debts  which  were 
owing  to  them  by  Ifraelites.  They  likewife  did  the 
fame  at  their  jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year.  At  that  period,  every  one  refumed  his  property, 
in  whatever  manner  it  had  been  alienated.  The  defire 
of  perpetuating  families  occafioned  this  law,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  common  courfe  of  tranfac- 
tions  in  d  great  and  wealthy  nation.  They  had  fix  cities  of 
cities  of  refuge,  but  they  only  fetved  as  fan&Uaries,  torefuse* 
protect  thofe  who  fled  to  them  from  the  feverity  of  - 
jufhce,  in  cafe  of  involuntary  homicide;  but  affaffins 
might  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,  to  fuffer  death.  It 
is  an  inconceivable  abiife  to  let  afylums  became  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  Criminals.  r 

Though  the  tribe  of  Levi,-  according  to  Jacob’s  pro-P^Hion  6f 
phecy,  was  to  be  difperfed  among  the  others,  and  thethePrid*s* 
Priefts  and  Levites,  according  to  a  law  in  Deuteronomy, 

Could  have  only  the  tithes,  the  offerings,  and  the  ranfcm 
of  the  fir  ft  born  for  their  portion,  yet  the  priefts  feem  to 
have  been  very  well  provided.  They  had  the  potfleffion 
■of  forty  cities;  they  collected  feveral  kinds  of  tithes  ; 
ihe  firft  fruits  and  offerings  were  confiderable.  Things 
vowed  to  God,  except  cattle,  lands,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth;  might  be  redeemed  for  money  ;<  and  thefe 
vows  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  priefthood. 

The  chief  priefts  exercifcd  very  great  powers  even  in  Their  au 
civil  matters;  and  Mofes  ordained  that,  in  all  difficul-thority’ 
ties,  the  people  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  priefts  and 
judge,  and,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  abide  by  their  deci- 
fion.  (Deuteronomy,  xvii.  8,  &c<j  From  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  regulations,  which  are  proper  for  a  theocracy,  many 
uftfe  conferences,  contrary  to  found  government,  have 
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been  deduced  ;  as  if  the  fiew  law  was  the  law  of  Mofes/ 
and  to  be  a  Chnftian,  it  was  ncceflary  to  have  been  a 

Jew.  ’  .  , 

All  Grangers,  their  language,  hiftory,  arts  and  lcien- 

ces,  were  looked  upon  with  horrour  or  contempt  by  the 
The  J«ws  T e\yS .  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  navigation  and 
iheTde'n- aftronomy,  even  after  their  return  from  Babylon.  They 
ces*  looked  upon  edipfes  with  an  eye  of  fuperftition,* with¬ 
out  having  a  word  in  their  language  by  which  they 
could  exprefs  that  phenomenon  :  however,  they  un- 
queftionably  brought  from  Egypt  fome  of  the  natural 
knowledge  and  cuftoms  of  that  country.  They  always 
ceSC°n“  concealed  their  facred  books  from  the  reft  of  mankind  y 
theirfa't  and  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  procured  a  tranflation 
of  them,  they  inftituted  fafts  to  commemorate  the  fup- 
pofed  misfortune.  There  ‘feems  to  have  been  an  infur- 
mountable  barrier  between  the  Jevys  and  the  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  either  realon  or  polite- 
nefs  have  been  cultivated. 

There  is  room  to  believe,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion 
commonly  received,  that  poetry  among  other  nations  did 
not  fpring  from  religion,  fince  the  fojngs  of  the  favages 
only  celebrate  the  praifes  and  heroic  deeds  of  Lxiv.ii 
Countrymen,  and  even  final!  nations  are  quoted,  who, 
though  they  have  no  ideas  of  religion,  yet  have  poets. 
In  all  probability,  poetry  fpruilg  from  lively  pafiions,  oi 
from  a  deffre  to  imprint  rads  upon  toe  memory  .  but 
the  Jews,  from  the  firft,  dedicated  it  to  the  moft  facred 
purpoie,  and  their  Pfalms  and  Spiritual  Songs  exalted 
the  foul  to  the  throne  of  God.  Moft  of  the  learned  - 
differ  from  Le  Clerc,  who  thought  theie  poems  were  in 

rhyme.  .  •  T 

Neither  are  there  fumcient  proofs  that  tne  Hebrew 

- -  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whole  world  ;  and,  as  M. 

orTgtnai116  Falconet  obferves,  it  is  from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  religion 
language,  that  this  opinion  has  been  eftablifhcd.  Ihe  ancient 
commerce  of  the  Phenicians,  the  difperlion  of  the  Jews, 
the  conquefts  of  the  Arabs,  and  la-ftly  the  crufades,  have 

probably  introduced  the  oriental  words  which  are  found 
r  ■  in 
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in  the  occidental  languages,  ( Memoir es  de  V Acad,  des 
Injcript .  tom.  xx.) 

The  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edomites, 
Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and  Philiftines,  who  were  at 
war  with  the  Jews,  are  not  worth  mentioning ;  almofi: 
all  of  them,  though  idolaters,  fubm.it ted  to  circqm- 
cifion. 
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CHAP.  I. 

# 

O/*  Medes  before  Cyrus. 

AS  thefe  two  nations  formed  but  one  famous  erm 
pire  under  Cyrus,  before  whofe  time  every  thing 
relating  to  their  hiftory  is  obfcure  and  uncertain,  they 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  fame  article.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  inceffantly,  how  little  the  Greeks  are  to 
be  credited  upon  the  fubjed  of  antiquities.  Their  own 
reveries,  frequently  added  to  groundlefs  traditions,  were, 
by  their  writings,  ereded  into  hiftorical  monuments. 
If  that  able  geographer  Ptolemy  computed  that  the 
Cafpian  fea,  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  twenty  three  degrees 
and  a  half,  though  in  its  greateft  extent  it  is  lefs  than 
four,  how  much  more  reafon  have  we  to  believe  that 
hiftory  muft  overflow  with  errours,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  written  without  either  criticiftn  or  inquiry,  but 
merely  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  furnifhed  its 
authors  with  fables  S 

We  have  no  occafion  to  examine  what  Ctefias  and 
his  follower  Diodorus  have  faid  abqut  the  ancient 
Medes  ;  a  fingle  obfervation  will  be  fufticient.  It  is  of 
no  confequence  whether  Arbaces,  governour  of  Media, 
which  was  under  the  Aftyrian  yoke,  took  advantage  of 
the  effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus  to  exqte  a  revolt  againft 
him,  or  fome  other  caufe  produced  the  fame  effed,.  but 
the  Medes  did  ihake  off  the  yoke,  and  lived  for  fome 
time  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy  aimoft  as  dreadful  as  ilavery, 
till  they  found  that  unbridled  liberty  was  an  inexhaufti- 

’  ble 
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ble  fource  of  mifchief.  To  remedy  this  evil,  they  ap-  ^hey^ 
i  pointed  Dejoces  judge,  who,  by  making  laws,  and  ad-  _j0ces  C~ 
xniniPcering  juftice,  put  an  end  to  their  difturbances,  ^qjter 
and  reftored  good  order.  Perhaps,  it  was  With  a  view  wards 
i  of  being  fought  after,"  and  to  be  raifed  to  a  more  ele-  kins- 
yated  ftatio-n-,  that  he  fuddenly  retired  ,,  after  a  prudent 
difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  judge  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner 
gone,  than  licentioufnefs  renewed  all  their  former  mife- 
ries,  which  Dejoces  alone  was  thought  capable  of  dif- 
pelling,  and  therefore  they  chofe  him  king,  about  fp; 
hundred  years  before  Jefus  (Thrift. 

Being  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  or  believing  that  Hisdef- 
I  defpotifm  was  neceflary  tp  refrain  his  PubjeCts,  he  af- 
fe<fted  an  exceffive  feverity  ;  fhut  himlelf  up  within  the 
walls  of  an  inacceffible  palace,  and,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  gave  orders  that  nobody  fhould  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  feeing  him  but  the  officers  of  his  houfe^- 
hold,  and  all  others  be  obliged  to  apply  to  his  minifters ; 
likewife,  that  whoever  dared  to  laugh  or  (pit  in  his  pre- 
fence,  fhould  be  punifhed.  Montefquieu  obferves,  that 
this  was  a  way  to  make  royalty  refpected,  but  not  the 
king.  But  is  it  not  a  way  to  make  both  the  king  and 
royalty  hated  ? 

It  is  faid,  that  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  rabies 
the  kingdom,  built  by  Dejoces,  was  encompafted  with  jngEcba- 
1  feven  walls,  one  riling  above  another  the  height  of/ the  JJ"*’  *n<l 
battlements,  and  thefe  battlements  were  -of  different  BagUtaa. 
colours,  white,  black,  purple,  blue,  orange,  and  the  two 
laft  filvered  and  gilded.  This  defcription  of  Herodotus 
leems  to.  be  of  the  lame  nature  with  that  of  mount 
Bagiftan  in  Media,  which,  Diodorus  lays,  was  cut  into 
a  groupe  by  order  of  Semiram  is,  reprefenting  her  placed 
in  the  midfl  of  a  hundred  of  her  guards, 

Diodorus  gives  us  a  lift  of  the  kings  of  Media,  of 
whom  Herodotus  makes  no  mention,  fo  that  we  may 
fay  they  have  written  quite  different  hiftoriesy  but  it  is 
of  little  confequence  to  us,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  qf  thefe  princes  (ill  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
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irnmuta-  The  manners,  laws  and  religion  of  the  Medes- were 
tH^rlaws.  nearly  the  fame  .with  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  of  whom  I 
am  about  to  give  an  account.  One  thing  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  Medes,  is,  that  the  royal  authority  could 
neither  change  nor  repeal  a  law  once  paffed  ;  and  that 
Education  the  education  of  their  prirjces  was  truded  folely  to  wo- 
of pnnces.  m£n  eunuchs.  Thus  an  errour  once  made  into  a 

law  could  not  be  revoked,  and  the  education  of  their 
princes,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  would  naturally 
Strange  make  them  women  !  Polygamy  was  not  only  allowed, 
polygamy  j3ut  commanded,  in  Media.  Strabo  fays,  that,  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  at  lead 
feven  wives  ;  and  that  a  woman  was  defpifed,  if  fhe'had 
not  at  lead  five  hufbapds.  (Strabo,  1.  xi,)  But  how  is  it 
pofTfofo  to  believe  this,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe,  that  both 
men  and  women  were  common  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  what 
appearance  of  marriage  could  remain  ?  Formerly  every 
thing  faid  by  the  Ancients  was  believed,  but  at  prefeat 
doubts  fpring  up  inceflantly. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Par fum  Empire.  Cyrus ,  and  his  /immediate  Sue- 


cejjors. 


HE  Perfians  are  certainly  one  of  the  mod  ancient 
nations,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  formed 


Antiquity 
of  the  Per¬ 
sians. 


a  considerable  power,  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  which  was  a  very 
bout15 60  remarkable  period,  about  five  hundred  and  fixty  years 
years' be-  before  the  Chridian  era,  that  they  became  famous  and 
cffiit*15  truly  formidable.  It  fhould  feem,  that  no  period  ought 
to  be  better  known;  yet  the  birth,  the  expeditions  and 
death  of  that  conqueror  are  hidorical  problems  impof- 
fible  to  be  folved. 

Nothing  Herodotus,  Ctefias,  and  Xenophon,  who  wrote  about 
certain"  a  century  after  Cyrus,  give  accounts  as  oppolite,  as  if 

•  i  «  ,  «  •  «  1  T  T  T 1 
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they  had  written  at  the  didancQ  of  feveral  ages.  Who 
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then  is  to  be  believed  ?  Xenophon’s  Cyropedia  is 
plainly  the  work  of  a  philofopher,  rather  than  a  hifto-  Cyrope* 
rian,  a  kind  of  moral  and  political  romance,  compofed  dia* 
for  the  mftrudion  of  princes  and  ftatefmen.  Some 
people,  fuppofmg  the  fads  to  be  true,  becaufe  he  had  an  *°nc£dit 
opportunity  of  being  informed  on  the  fpot  ;  and  efpe-  given  to 
j  dally  becaufe  they  are  more  agreeable  to  fcripture,  made  “• 
it  the  fource  from  whence  they  have  taken  their  hifto- 
ries  ;  but  thefe  reafons,  fo  far  from  being  certain,  are 
but  probabilities  very  flightly  founded.  Is  it  not  very 
Angular,  that  people  can  exped  to  difcover  truth  with 
certainty,  in  a  work  which  is  interwoven  with  fables^? 

After  the  learned  Freret,  I  muft  add,  that  Xenophon  s 
conformity  with  the  fcripture  is  imaginary  ;  for  he  ra¬ 
ther  contradids  the  fcripture ;  and  even  his  Cyropedia 
Is  invalidated  by  his  hiftory  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
j  the  younger,  where  he  fays,  that  Cyrus  got  pofTefiion  of 
the  empire  of  Media,  by  gaining  a  vidory  oyer  his 
grandfather  Aftyages,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  hiftones 
of  Herodotus  and  Ctefias.  ( Mem.  de  l  Acad,  des  In¬ 
fer!  pi.  tom.  vii.) 

While  we  warmly  recommend  the  Cyropedia,  of 
which  Rollin  and  the  Englifh  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  have  given  an  abftrad,  we  cannot  join  with 
them,  in  allowing  it  to  be  a  fource  of  hiftorical  informa¬ 
tion  worthy  of  credit.  A  few  juft  obfervations  are  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  uncertain  narrations,  t 

Cyrus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Cambyfes 
king  of  Perfia,  and  of  Mandane  daughter  of  Aftyages  concern- 
king  of  Media,  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  a  vaft  xng  yiUi 
empire*  which  b$  eftablifhed  by  his  conquefts.  At  the 
i  famous  battle  of  Thymbra,  he  defeated  the  Babylonians, 
overthrew  their  empire,  and  after  a  long  fiege  took  the 
;  city  of  Babylon,  by  changing  the  courfe  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  through  W'hofe  channel  he  made  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  were 
immerfed  in  the  drunkennefs.  of  a  feftival.  .  Five  hun- 
i  dred  and  thirty  fix  years  before  Jeftis  thrift,  he  pqb~ 

lilhed  the  famous  decree,  which  permitted  the  Jews  to 

return 
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return  to  Jcrufalem,  after  threefcore  and  ten  years  cap* 
tmty  ;  and  then  purging  his  cbnquefts,  he  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  caft  ;  to  the 
Cafpian  and  Black  Sea  on  the  north  ;  to  the  Egean 
on  the  weft  ;  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Arabian  Gi§phf 
on  the  fouth  5  making  it  the  greateft  empire  which  till 
that  time  had  ever  exifted. 

di&ory ac-  -  J.  According  to  Xenophon,  that  hero  died  in  his  bed, 
counts  of  alter  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty  years  ;  but  Herodotus 
or  Cyrus!  was  defeated  and  killed  fighting  againft 

Tomyns,  Queen  of  the  IVXaffagetes,  who,  with  her  own 
hands,  threw  his  head  into  a  veffel  full  of  blood,  faying, 
'Thou  haft  always  ikirfted  after  bloody  now  take  thy  fill. 
By  Diodorus  Siculus’s  account,  he  was  crucified  by  this 
pnnccfs.  Ctefias  makes  him  die  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  Hyrcania,  and  different  writers  kill  him  in 
different  ways.  Such  is  the  authority  of  hiftories  which 
depend  folely  upon  tradition. 

qu^edif-  Xenophon  makes  his  Cyrus  a  model  for  princes  and 
fercnt  in  mankind,  He  fights  folely  in  defence  of  his  uncle 

andinPHe- ^7^xares5  ^on  Aftyages,  whofe  only  daughter  hq 
radotus.  married,  and  gains  the  love  of  all  mankind  by  his  mo¬ 
deration.  His  prifoner,  the  beautiful  young  Princefs 
Panthea,  found  in  him  a  protestor  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
her  hulband,  King  Abradates,  impelled  by  gratitude, 
conies  over  to  the  army  of  Cyrus,  The  Cyrus  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  is  very  different.  He 'takes  up  arms,  and  feizes 
the  crown  of  his  grandfather  Aftyages.  Having  con- 
Crceius.  quered  Croeius,  King  of  Lydia,  he  moft  barbaroufly 
ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  Crcefus  was 
placed  upon  the  pile,  he  exclaimed,  O  Solon!  Solon  t 
and  being  afked  the  reafon  of  his  invoking  Solon,  he 
anfwered,  That  a  philofopher  of  that  name,  upon  fee¬ 
ing  his  imipenfe  riches,  had  formerly  told  him.  That  no, 
man  cmld  call  himjelf  happy  while  he  lived ,  as  he  could  not 
forefee- what  might  happen  to  him  before  his  death ;  a  truth, 
adds  he,  which  I  now  know  by  woful  experience.  Cy¬ 
rus,  being  ftruck  with  thefe  words,  and  refleding  on  the 
inconftancy  of  fortune,  revoked  his  inhuman  fenfence, 
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at  the  idea  of  which  his  heart  thou  Id  have  recoiled. 
Herodotus’s  Cyrus,  like  almoft  all  # conquerors,  i$  a 
fcourgo  to  the  human  race,  while  the  Cyrus  of  Xeno-* 
phon  is  a  bleffing  to  the  nations  he  conquered. 

Perhaps,  the  real  Cyrus  was  only  fkilful  and  ambi-what*?ay 
tious,  a  great  man,  and  good  enough  prince'  to  entitleturcdnofC” 
him  to  the  encomiums  which  were  bellowed  upon  him,  G>’rus’s 
'  notwithfeanding  the  afts  of  injuft  ice  which  were  theC  er\ 
fruijt  of  his  ambition.  The  difcipline  which  he  intro- 
1  duced  into  his  army  $  the  arms  which  he  gave  them  for 
clofe  fighting,  inftead  of  bows  and  arrows,  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  before  his  time,  undoubtedly 
contributed  greatly  to  his  fuccefs. 

If  the  hiftory  of  his  immediate  fuccefiors  be  examined 
|  with  accuracy,  we  (hah.  find  it  too  blended  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fables,  which  makes  it  very  much  to  be  doubted* 
l  (hall  only  point  out  feme  of  the  moll  remarkable 
!  events, 

.  It  is  but  feldom,  that  the  glory  of  the  parent  defeends  Gon<iueft 
to  the  children  i  but  when -they  tamfih  it  by  their  ownaboufthe 
mifeondubl,  it  loads  them  with  infamy.  Cambyfes,  theyear  525- 
j  ion  of  Cyrus,  the  wed  lfimfelf  a  monfter  upon  that  throne 
which  his  father  had  filled  with  the  greateft  luflre,  and 
in  his  whole  conduct  appeared  to  be  a  furious  madman. 

His  hatred  again  ft  Amahs,  King  of  Egypt,  infpired  him, 
with  a  defire  of  laying  wafte  and  fubduing  that  king- 
|  xiom  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers,  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  that  monarch,  who  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pfammeticus  ;  however,  he  continued  his 
march,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and 
by  his.  cruelties  rendered  bis  name  odious.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  he  faw  the  fkulls  with  which  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  ftrewed,  in  his  time  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians 
were:  hard  as  ftone,  becaufe  the  heads  of  the  children  of 
that  country  were  fhaved,  and  the  bones  were  hardened 
by  the  fun  ;  thofe  of  the  Perfians  were  Toft  and  brittle, 
becaufe  they  were  accuftomed  to  wear  turbans  from 
their  infancy.  But  nothing  can  fupply  the  want  of  val¬ 
our,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  deficient. 
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ffe»eiar-  ^  we  may  depend  upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
ter.ed  the  the  r.uin  ot  the  Egyptians  was  battened  by  fuperftition. 
Egyptians  I** ls  that  Cambyfes,  being  defirous  to  take  the  city 
of  Pelufium  by  affault,  placed  a  multitude  of  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  animals  that  were  deemed  facred  in  Egypt*, 
in  the  firft  rank  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  Egyptians,  from 
a  fear  of  wounding  their  gods,  did  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  weapons  againft  the  enemy,  and  by  this 
means  the  place  was  taken  without  opposition.  A  fu- 
perftitious  idea  is  fufficient  to  extinguitli  fentiments  the 
moft  affeding  to  human  nature,  love  of  country,  and 
the  defire  of  felf-prefervation.  From  that  time,  the 
Egyptians  were  always  Haves  to  ftrangers  whom  they 
defpifed.  i.v 

rxpedi-  Cambyfes  being  refolved  likewife  to  fubdue  Ethiopia, 
gainft  E-  a  favage  country,  where  bodily  ftrength  was  the  greateft 
rhiopja.  merit,  fent  fpies  under  the  title  of  ambafladours  ;  but 
the  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  faw  his  intention,  difmifled 
the  ambafladours  with  orders  to  carry  his  bow  to  their 
mafter,  with  this  advice,  That  he  fhould  make  war 
againft  the  Ethiopians,  when  the  Perfians  had  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bend  that  bow  with  the  fame  eafe  that  he 
could,  and  thank  the  Gods,  added  he,  for  not  having 
injpired  us  with  a  defire  to  extend  our  territories .  Cam¬ 
byfes  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  immediately  marched, 

'  without  either  having  formed  a  plan  for  his  condud, 
or  furnifhed  himfelf  with  provifions,  which  foon  obliged 
him  to  return  with  difgrace. 

He  ordered  his  brother  Smerdis,  who  was  the  only 
man  able  to  bend  the  King  of  Ethiopia's  bow,  to  be 
inceftuQus aflaflinated .  He  efpoufed  his  own  lifter,  after  having, 
oFcarn-  *or  f°rm  &ke,  referred  the  queftion  of  this  inceftuo.us 
oyfesap-  marriage  to  the  judges  of  his  kingdom,  whofe  fervile 
fhe  judges  meannefs  could  not  but  comply  with  his  defires.  Their 
anfwer  was,  That  indeed  they  had  no  law  zvhick  permitted 
a  brother  to  marry  his  fifter ,  but  they  had  one.  which  per¬ 
mitted  thejkings  of  Perfa  to  do  whatever  they  thought 
proper . 


The 


The  following  inftahce  will  give  a  ftill  flronger  pidure 
of  defpotifm  and  flavifh  meannels.  Cambyfes  afkcd  hisbyfes.and 
favourite  one  day,  what  was  faid  of  him  in  private  con-  Df^sfav. 
variation*  “  Your  great  qualities  are  much  admired,”  oume. 
replied  Prexafpes,  the  name  of  the  favourite,  “  but  they 
alledge  you  love  wine  too  much.”  They  undoubtedly 
I  fuppofe ,  laid  the  King,  that  wine  impairs  my  faculties  ; 

you  Jhall  judge  immediately.  He  prefently  began  drink- 
I  ing  to  excefs ;  and  then,  ordering  the  fon  of  Prexafpes 
to  Hand  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  with  his  left  hand 
|  upon  his  head,  he  took  a  bow,  and  having  bent  it, 
faid  he  would  Ihoot  the  young  man  through  the  heart, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  adding  exultingly  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  Have  1  a  Jleady  hand  ?  To  which  the  contempti¬ 
ble  flatterer,  as  if  unaffected  with  die  murder  of  his  fon,  / 
replied*  Apollo  could  not  have  aimed  better. 

1  Cambyfes  was  informed,  on  his  return  to  Perlia,  that 
j  feme  confpirators  had  chofen  him  a  fucceffor,  which  fcs  y 
made  him  threaten  immediate  vengeance  ;  but  an  ac¬ 
cidental  wound  from  his  own  fword  delivered  the  world 
from  his  cruel  tyranny.  The  new  king  was  one  of  the  Counter^ 
Magi,  a  pried  unworthy  of  reigning  :  He  declared  that 
he  was  Prince  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyfes,  who 
!  had  been  put  to  death.  The  impofture  was  difeovered, 
and  a  confpiracy  being  formed  by  fome  of  the  nobility, 
l  they  murdered  the  counterfeit  Smerdis,  and  Danus,  fon 
of  Hyftafpes,  one  of  the  confpirators,  became  matter  of 
the  empire.  Can  we  believe,  with  Herodotus,  that  the 
affair  was  decided  by  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  ? 

That  monarch  laid  liege  to  Babylon,  which  had  re-  Darius i. 
belled  againil’  his  authority ;  and  deipair  infpired  the 
befieged  with  a  moil  inhuman  reiolution.  They  del- 
troy  ed  all  the  ufelefs  mouths  in  the  city,  old  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children;  and  Darius  was  about  to  renounce 
|  the  enterprife,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Jopyrus 
Perfian  nobility,  is  faid  to  have  devoted  himfelr,  with  ^  matter  o 
•  moll  unexampled  generality,  to  the  glory  and  intereft  Tjjjj 
of  his  mafter.  Having  cut  off  his  note  and  eais,  and  -  i0l 
mangled  his  whole  body,  he  took  fhelter  in  the  (city, 
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prefenting  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants,  as  a  viftim  to  Da¬ 
rius’s  cruelty.  The  Babylonians  placed  confidence  in 
him,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  their  army.  He 
cut  in  pieces  at  different  tallies  fifteen  or  fixteen  thou* 
land  Perfians,  and  at  laff  threw  open  the  gates  of  Baby* 
Ion,  for  which  fervice  the  king  bellowed  upon  him  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  city. 

tyranny!  were .  to  judge  from  an  inftance  of  tyranny, 

which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Darius  did  not  de- 
ferve  fuch  extiaordinafy  facrifices.  His  ambition  hav¬ 
ing  prompted  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  whc>  inhabited  the  country  lyiftg  between  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Danube,  Ebafus,  a  refpedable  old  man, 
earneftly  entreated  him  to  leave  one  6f  his  three  Tons  to 
comfort  him,  while  the  other  two  ifiould  go  to  lervc  in 
that  war  :  One  vrill  not  be  fufficient ,  replied  Darius,  I  will 
leave  you  all  three,  and  immediately  put  them  to  death. 
How  can  tyrants  who  fport  with  the  lives  of  their  fub-' 
je&s  exped  to  be  well  ferved  ? 

“ex':.  7P  Sc>'thians  (at  Pfefent  the  Tartars)  were  a  poor,- 

pedition  bold,  unconquerable  people,  who  placed  their  °reateft 

s?nhia„h^appi"e.fiin  libertT  Jt  15  faid>  that  they  fent  to  Da¬ 
rius  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows ;  an  enigma 

which  was  explained  in  the  following  manner,  by  one  of 
the  Perfian  Lords — C£  If  the  Perfians  do  not  fly  away  like 
“  birds ,  or  hide  t/iemf elves  in  the  earth  like  mice ,  or  dive 
“  -nt0  the  water  like  frogs,  they  will  not  efcape  the  Scythian 
asroWs.  It  was  an  eaftern  cuftom  to  employ  alle¬ 
gorical  figures,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  an  after 
Proke,  and  nothing  can  (hew  better  the  fondnefs  of  an- 
cient  hiitonans  for  the  marvellous  and  fable.  However, 
this  imprudent  expedition  of  Darius  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate,  fur  he  was  obliged  to  retreaty  with  the  lots  of  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  after  having  learned,  that  men 
Who  love  liberty  are  not  fo  eafy  to  befubdued,  as  flaves 
'  are  to  be  opprefied. 

Pio'm  tms  period,  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  will  be 
Imited  with  that  of  Greece,  where  we  fhall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mod  -celebrated  events,  and  defcribe  that 
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ftation  which,  of  all  antiquity,  is  the  moft  deferving.  ’of 
our  attention. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  Government ,  Laves,  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the 

Perjians-k 

ASIA,  but  more  particularly  the  Countries  of  Uefpo- 
Med’ia  and  Perfia,  gave  birth  to  defpotifrn,  the 
moil  odious  of  all  governments,  which  fubje&s  the  lives  fi*. 
and  fortunes  of  the  many,  to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  an 
individuals  If  we  may  judge  from  the  peaceable  Rate 
of  the  people,  the  beft  as  well  as  moft  ancient  form  of 
government  is  monarchy,  moderated  by  prudent  laws, 
and  the  execution  fupported  by  the  prince  who  makes 
thofe  laws  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct.  The  Platos, 
Ariftotles,  and  PlUtarchs,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
it,  notwithftanding  their  republican  prejudices.  But, 
when  a  man  lets  himfelf  up  as  a  deity,  treading  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures  under  his  feet,  without  any  law  but  his 
own  caprice,  or  the  lead  refpeci  for  the  natural  rights"" 
of  humanity,  it  is  the  very  extfeme  of  violence  and 
ufurpation  ;  it  owes  its  exiftence  either  to  the  fword 
always  prepared  for  murder,  or  to  flavifh  cowardice 
ready  to  receive  the  galling  chain. 

Is  it  pohible,-  that  a  form  of  government  can  fublift,  whether 
where  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  fo  that  govern- 
t'-hey  have  neither  fecurity  for  their  property,  nor  for  ^£"Jtftcaa 
their  perfonal  fafety  ?  Undoubtedly  defpotifrn  every  without 
whefe  finds  fome  boundary  either  in  fundamental  laws,  u“ 
cuftoms,  manners,  general  interefts,  or  in  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  intereft.  Love  of  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of  the 
Perfians,  certainly  made  the  Greeks  paint  Ahatic  del- 
potifm  in  colours  much  too  ftrong  :  however,  amidft 
thefe  exaggerations  there  is  too  much  truth,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Aha,  in  many  refpects,  confirms  the 
teftimonv  of  the  Ancients. 


The 
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Perfia°n  The  Perfian  defpot,  for  we  can  fcarce  give  him  any 
defpotifm  other  name,  affumed  the  title  of  The  Great  King ,  or  the 
King  of  Kings.  The  people  Avere  obliged  to  proftrate 
themfelves  before  him  as  a  divinity ;  and  we  have  feen 
to  what  degree  of  meannefs  his  courtiers  were  reduced, 
when  the  lead  inattention  expofed  them  to  capital  pun- 
ilhment.  Xenophon  mentions  two  people,  whom  the 
younger  Cyrus  put  to  death,  for  not  having  covered 
their  hands  with  their  Heeves  in  his  prefence. 

The  fupe-  Let  us  compare  thefe  frightful  idols  with  an  affable, 
go<xi^king  beneficent  prince  in  the  midft  of  his  fubjects,  like  the 
over  a  def- father  of  a  family,  infpiring  love  and  refpeft  by  his  looks, 
pot‘  deriving  the  flrength  of  his  government  from  his  facred 
regard  to  the  laws,  punifliing  only  criminals,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  compulfion, 
and  we  (hall  eafily  judge  which  of  the  two  is  the  image 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  having  created  all  men 
equal,  would  not  have  eftablifhed  fome  fuperiour  to  t^hc 
reft,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Excellent  That  education,  however,  which  Plato  fays  was  given 
ot  the  Per- to  the  princes  who  were  intended  to  fucceed  to  the 
fian  Prin"  crown  of  Perlia,  was  well  calculated  to  make  them  great 
men  and  excellent  kings.  At  feven  years  of  age  they 
were  taught  the  bodily  exercifes  >  after  which,  the  chief 
eunuchs  or  officers  of  the  palace  inftrudtcd  them  in  the 
lirft  leifons  of  morality.  At  fourteen  they  were  put 
under  the  care^of  tour  men,  eminently  diftinguiilied  by 
their  prudence  and  abilities.  The  firft  taught  them  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Magi ,  or  the  fcience  of  religion  and  gov¬ 
ernment  the  fecond  accuftomed  them  to  fpcak  truth, 
and  to  do  juftice  ;  the  third,  to  fubdue  their  paffions  by 
temperance  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  acquire  a  courage  fu¬ 
periour  to  every  fenfe  of  fear  and  danger,  (Plat,  in 
Alcih.  i.) 

Without  examining  whether  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  feparate  thefe  objects  of  inftrudtion,  or  to  unite  them 
in  forming  a  good  moral  and  political  fyftem,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fruits  of  fuch  an  education,  fuppofing, 
what  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  it  continued  in  ule 
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nfter  the  time  of  Cyrus,  muft  be  foon  loft  in  the  intox¬ 
ication  of  defpotifm*  in  the  bofom  of  luxury,  effemina¬ 
cy,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  furrounded  with  every  objedt 
the  moft  likely  to  corrupt  the  head  and  the  heart*  The 
kings  of  Perfia,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  pafflons,  forgot  that  they  were  men  5  they 
worfhipped  themfelves  by  requiring  adoration  from  their* 

Haves.  There  is  a  proclamation  afcrib'ed  to  Xerxes,  bifgrace- 
which  offered  a  very  high  reward  to  whoever  fhduld  dif-  f,ul  pro-‘ 
cover  a  new  pleature.  It  fuch  a  proclamation  could  ofXerxes. 
have  exifted,  it  ferves  to  difplay  the  character  of  a  def- 
pot,  (hilt  up  in  his  feraglio,  whete  he  looks  upon  him- 
felf  as  the  centre  of  the  univerfe. 

The  Perlians  had  feme  regulations  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  legiftation  Uncommonly  excellent  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  defpotifrri.  made  them  degenerate  into 
grievances*  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces, 
and  the  fatraps  or  governours  received  their  inftrudlions  satraps, 
immediately  from  the  king,  and  were  accountable  for 
every  thing  to  him* .  To  facilitate  their  correlpondence,  Enable 
couriers  were  eftablifhedj  who  travelled  day  and  night  ment  of 
to  carry  difpatches;  which  is  a  ciiftdm  faid  to  be  intro-  pofts* 
duced  by  Cyrus*  and  not  known  till  very  lately  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  find  that  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  at  a  time 
When  they  were  playing  a  too  diftinguifhed  part,  em¬ 
ployed  couriers,  even  before  the  kings  had  anv  appointed 
for  the  affairs  of  ftate. 

Left  the  fatraps  fhould  abide’  their  authority,  the  Thaprov- 
king  of  Perfia  vifited  the  provinces  in  perfon,  or  fent  inces  vif* 
fome  eminent  men  as  commiffioners,  who  were  com- XSfktag 
trionly  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince.  An  excel-  or  his. 
lent  cliftom,  provided  the  report  of  thofe  eyes  and  ears  EoTersf" 
was  faithful  and  effectual.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  Advice 
of  the  crown  to  wake  the  king  every  morning,  and  fay  dail?  siv~ 
to  him,  Jrije,  prince ,  and  think  of  the  funSIions  for  which  kh4°  ** 
Oromazes  *  placed  you  upon  the  throne.  Thefe  fine  forms 
prove  nothing  $  for  if  the  heart  is  not  affected  with  a 

Vol*  I.  G  fenfe 
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fenfe  of  its  duty,  the  ear  is  deaf  to  the  leffons  of  pru-> 
dcnce. 

Adminif-  The  finances  wefe  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  an 
thTfinan-  important  objedt  of  political  adminiftratioh,  without 
ces.  which  every  thing  in  a  great  flate  would  languifh  and 
decay.  Every  province  had  its  feparate  treafury,  in 
which  all  contributions  were  depofited  ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  fums  which  Alexander  found  in  many 
places,  they  were  immenfe  :  for  example,  fifty  thoufand- 
talents  of  filver  in  ingots  at  Sufa.  During  the  reigns  of 
Nature  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes,  the  people  taxed  themfeives  vo-1 
the  taxes.  iuntarily,  for  the  fupport  of  the  king  and  his  army.' 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  impofed  annual  taxes, 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Merchant.  The 
Perfians  paid  no  taxes  for  their  lands ;  but  money  and 
provifions  were  levied  from  their  provinces,  probably  the 
conquered  provinces.  Rollin  obferves,  that  the  practice 
of  receiving  part  of  the  contributions  in  kind,  difplays 
,  wifdom,  moderation,  and  humanity  ;  becaufe  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  remote  from  commerce, 
the  people  could  not  turn  their  commodities  into  mo¬ 
ney,  but  at  a  eonfiderable  lofs,  This  obfervation  may 
be  juft,  if  nothing  was  taken  from  the  people  but  what 
the  neceffities  of  the  flate  required  ;  but  that  cannot  be 
eafily  imagined,  fince,  in  time  of  war,  hefide  thefe  ordi¬ 
nary  impojts ,  tzvo  provinces  were  taxed  a  quantity  of  corn, 
fufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men. 

Vo  pul  a-  Population  and  agriculture,  two  of  the  moil  impor- 
tionen-  taut  obje£ls,  and  eflentially  united,  attracted  the  atten- 
couraged.  0£  foejr  government  ;  and  here  religion  went  hand 

in  hand  with  politics.  The  Perfians  looked  upon  a  nu¬ 
merous  pofterity  as  a  heavenly  bleffing,  and  the  king 
bellowed  rewards  annually  upon  thofe  who  had  many 
children.  That  population  may  be  a  bleffing,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  that  the  earth  (hould  fupply  fufficient  *nouri(h- 
ture'iwn-  ment  for  inhabitants.  ■  Agriculture,  that  nurie  of 
cured.  the  human  race,  that  fource  of  plenty,  health,  and  in- 
Xenoph-  nocent  pleafures,  that  preferver  of  morals,  and,  as  Xeno- 
on'sOccon.  phon  calls  it,  that  fchool  of  all  the  virtues,  was  in  an 

eminent 


eminent  degree  honoured  and  encouraged  in  Perfia  as 
well  as  in  Egypt.  They  even  edeemed  fertilizing 
the  earth  as  an  ad  of  religious  merit.  They  acquaint* 
ed  the  king  with  the  date  of  cultivation ;  who  punifhed 
|  the  remiffnefs  of  fome,  while  die  rewarded  the  indudry 
of  others,  and  one  day  in  the  year  he  partook  of  the 
feaft  of  the  labourers.  ( Hyde’s  Rel.  Perf)  The  younger 
Gyrus  planted  many  trees  with  his  own  hands  ;  which 
!  would  not  be  a  fubjed  of  encomium,  if  the  intention 
!  did  not  place  the  amufement  in  the  mod  refpedable 
light.  Even  at  this  day  the  emperour  of  China,  on  a 
particular  fedival,  holds  the  plough,  that  he  may  fet  the 
example  to  his  fubjeds  :  a  ceremony  which,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  produces  the  bed  effed,  is  perhaps  more  worthy 
I  of  the  throne*  than  all  thofe  that  are  intended  to  difplay 
the  pride  of  royalty; 

If  the  forgetting  thofe  evils  Which  war  has  occafioned  cruel  n & 
could  prevent  fimilar  difaders,  it  were  well  that  the  very  of 
name  fhould  be  blotted  from  the  annals  of  the  world  ; 
i  but  the  paflions,  which  have  always  given  rife  to  that 
fcourge  of  the  human  race,  will  ftill  continue  to  produce 
!  it.  Although  man  certainly  was  not  created  to  fight 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  like  the  wolves  and  tigers  who 
feem  to  be  intended  to  devour  other  animals  ;  and 
though  he  can  only  become  cruel  by  ftifling  the  cries  of 
nature  ;  yet  war  is  found  to  be  neceffariJy  interwoven 
!  with  the  political  conftitutiori*  The  mod  jud  and  hu¬ 
mane  princes  are  fometimes  obliged  to  undertake  it  ; 
j  either  on  account  of  injuries  received  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  ambitious  powers ;  and,  expofed  to  fiich  a  fit- 
;  nation,  they  find  it  neceffary  to  keep  warriors  to  defend 
the  rights  of  their  fubjedte,  who  mud  be  difeiplined  and 
trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  made  valuable  in  the  fight  of 
!  their  countrymen,  and  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

ThePerlians  were  good  foldiers  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  ;  The  Per- 
for  by  being  accudomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  a  hard  ^STTa 
s  laborious  life,  and  military  exercifes,  they  were  able  to  Cyrus’s 
endure  fatigue,  and  meet  danger  with  mod  undaunted  time‘ 

\  courage ;  from  the  time  they  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
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until  old  age,  it  was  a  duty  to  engage  in  a  military  life* 
Armed  It  has  been  obferved,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Per* 
:onfiantiy^ans  j3e  a|wayS  armed,  even  in  time  of  peace  :  a 

dangerous  cudom,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Rod¬ 
mans,  bat  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  barbarians  of 
Germany. 

cuftoms  The  Per^ans  had  an  opinion,  which  probably  was  de-* 
and preju- rived froim  fome  religious  idea,  that  thofe  who  werekilb 
favour  of  ed  in'  battle  were  happy ;  and  the  fame  prejudice,  which 
was  calculated  to  cherifh  a  martial  ardour,  prevailed 


War. 


likewife  among  other  warlike  nations.  Their  women 
and  children  followed  them  to  the  fields  which  was  an¬ 
other  incentive  to  courage.  But  what  ainultitude  of  in* 
conveniences  mud  have  accompanied  fuch  a  retinue  1 
They  were,  like  the  chariots  armed  with  feythes,  feldom 
ufeful,  and  frequently  injurious.  The  Cy roped ia  will 
give  military  men  indrudtions  in  the  art  of  war,  but  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  plan  exclude  us  from  entering  into 
longer  details/  After  the  time  of  Cyrus,  his  people  foon 
became  enervated  by  effeminacy,  and  numbers  could 
never  make  up  for  the  want  of  difeipline.  All  the  con¬ 
quering  nations  in  Alia  have  experienced  the  fame  revo¬ 
lution. 

Juflice  feems  to  have  had  proper  influence,  at  lead 
for  a  time,  in  the  Perfiafi  empire.  Camhyfcs,  having  put 
to  death  a  judge  who  had  allowed  himfelf  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted,*  ordered  his  fkin  to  be  ftretched  upon  the  tribu¬ 
nal  where  the  fon  of  that  judge' was  to  fucceed  hrs  father. 
They  never  traded  the  adminidratfon  of  judice  but  to 
men  who  were  advanced  to  maturity,  becaufe  they 
thought  that  youth  was  not  fit  for  the  difeharge  of  fuch 
awful  employments.  The  accufed  was  confronted  with 
the  accufer^who,  in  cafe  of  having  charged  him  wrong¬ 
fully,  differed  the  puni foment  due  to  the  crime  aliedged 
againd  the  perfon  accufed. 

An  ancient  law  forbid  the  prince  to  punifb  a  fil'd  of- 
not  pimifn  fence  with  death  ;  the  w  hole  tenour  of  a  guilty  perfon’s 
fence  with  Vdb  was  examined,  and  if  the  good  was  found  to  out- 
•ieaih.  weigh  tint  bad,  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  mitigated. 

(Herod.  1.) 
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(Herod.  I.)  It  Teems,  that,  except  a  few  atrocious 
crimes,  which  muft  have  proceeded  from  hardened 
hearts,  and  required  dreadful  examples,  no  faults,  which 
were  only  the  effects  of  human  frailty,  could  entirely 
efface  the  merits  of  a  virtuous  life.  How  many  ways 
are  there  of  punching,  without  taking  the  lives  of  peo¬ 
ple  whofe  fervices  might  make  a  reparation  for  their 
offences ! 

If  we  may  credit  the  Cyropedia,  the  Perfian  legifla- 
tion  was  excellent,  as  it  was  not  limited  to  the  punilh- 
ment  of  crimes,  but  prevented  all  temptation  of  com¬ 
mitting  them,  by  infpiring  the  people  with  a  deteftation 
of  vice,  and  a  love  of  virtue.  The  children  had  a  pubr 
he  education,  which  is  befl  calculated  for  making  them 
good  citizens,  and  were  kept  from  their  father’s  houfe 
till  the  age  of  feventeen,  in  the  hands  of  refpe&able 
mafters,  whofe  foie  care  was  to  make  them  brave,  juft, 
and  wife :  thofe  that  were  not  bred  up  in  this  excellent 
fchool,  were  excluded  from  all  honours  and  employ¬ 
ments.  However,  we  are  likewife  told,  that  the  fathers 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  their  children,  If  you 
wi/h  to  be- faints,  fay  their  facred  writings,  inftruEt  your 
children ,  hecaufe  all  their  good  deeds  will  be  imputed  to  you . 
(Hyde.)  To  this  religious  motive,  undoubtedly,  rea- 
fon  added  fome,  ftill  more  affe&ing. 

Some  vices,  which  are  too  feldorn  punifhed  in  focie^ 
ty,  did  not  elcape  the  vigilance  of  the  Perfian  laws, 
An  ungrateful  perfon  might  be  fummoned  to  a  trial, 
and  punifhed.  Our  laws  fcarce  punifh  in  any  cafe,  but 
where  an  attack  is  made  upon  perfons  or  their  property. 
Sentiments  of  honour,  or  the  dread  of  reproach,  might 
fupply  the  defeeft,  if  thefe  fentiments  were  properly  im~ 
preffed  upon  the  mind,  and  corruption  had  not  rather 
given  a  luftre  than  affixed  a  difgrace  to  particular  vices. 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  fathers  had  over 
their  children,  an  inhuman  right,  eftablifhed  among 
many  of  the  ancient  nations,  was  foftened  by  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  exercifing  it  for  flight  faults,  or  a  firft  offence. 
Befides,  as  the  children  had  the  higheft  reipect  for  their 

fathers. 
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fathers,  there  was  feldotn  occafion  for  them  to  employ 
that  power  $  they  looked  upon  parricide  as  a  crime  na¬ 
turally  impoflible,  and  therefore  had  no  law  againft  it. 
tove  of  The  love  of  truth  was  a  virtue  which  flrongly  cha- 
truth  a-  ra£terized  the  Perfians,  as  it  was  held  infamous  among 
?e°rfians.e  them  to  tell  a  lie,  as  well  as  to  live  upon  credit,  be- 
caufe  meannefs  and  falfehood  feemed  to  be  infeparable 
from  fuch  a  life.  A  people  whofe  conduct  and  conver¬ 
sation  are  regulated  by  truth,  rauft  be  both  refpedable 
and  happy  ;  but  when  they  are  led  by  felf-intereft,  and 
their  morals  corrupted,  it  is  impoflible  but  they  mufl 
be  contaminated  by  falfehood  ;  which  undoubtedly  the 
Perfians  experienced,  when  they  gave  themfeives  up  to 
luxury,  and  of  courfe  to  a  love  of  riches,  which  annihi¬ 
lates  every  virtuous  fentiment. 

Eunuchs.  The  odious  cuftom  of  having  eunuchs  to  guard  the 
women,  which  prevailed  univerfally  in  Afia,  is  afcribed 
to  their  diflolutenefs.  They  are  not  only  accufed  of' 
carrying  polygamy  and  concubinage  to  the  greatefi:  ex- 
inceftu-  cefs,  but  likewife  of  inceftuous  marriages  with  their  own 
ous  mam-  j^QQ^hers  and  daughters,  which  were  perhaps  limited  to  a 
ag<5?‘  few  examples,  as  they  are  both  repugnant  to  modefty 
and  found  policy,*  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Artaxerxes 
byTaueryMnemon  married  one  of  his  daughters  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  who,  to  flatter  his  criminal  paflion,  was  not 
afhamed  to  fay — -It  is  you  whom  God  has  given  as  the  only 
law  to  the  Perfians,  as  the  foie  rule  of  zvhat  is  honourable 
and  dijhononrable ,  vicious  or  virtuous. 
shameful  Such,  at  laft,  was  the  fervile  difpofition  of  the  Per- 
ftrviiityaf£anS)  they  could  look  upon  the  crimes  of  their 

fovereign  with  a  kind  of  veneration  :  they  did  not 
even  blulh  at  being  his  Hayes  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
after  having  been  fcourged  by  his  command,  they 
thanked  him  for  being  fo  good  as  to  remember  them, 
This  is  not  incredible,  fince  China  prefects  us  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  caufe  The  old  philofophers  looked  upon  this  flavifli  temper 

of  tli  eir  tO 

sruin. 

*  Pbilo  alledges,  that  the  religion  of  Zoroafter  recommended  marriage  Yfith 
mothers.  Tiie  Egyptians  authorised  marriage  with  filters. ' 
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to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  downfal  of  Perfia  ;  for 
what  exertion  can  be  expe&ed  from  men  who  have  no 
ideas  of  liberty  ?  Other  caufes  were  affigned  by  thefe 
fages  ;  fuch  as  luxury,  the  origin  of  univerfal  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  the  bad  education  of  their  princes,  which  is  the 
fource  of  vices  in  government ;  the  want  of  fincerity, 

|  from  whence  fpring  flattery  and  treachery,  with  every 
crime  that  can  prove  ruinous  to  fociety.  The  Perfians 
degenerated  ftrangely  upon  the  acquifition  of  too  much 
wealth  and  power.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  Cyms 
admirers  of  Cyrus,  without  feeing  the  contradiction,  ™ausf*of 
allow  that  he  was  in  fome  degree  the  caufe  of  that  al-  de- 
teration  ;  for,  after  his  conquefts,  he  affeded  the  mag-  g«a«ncj 
nificence  of  theMedes ;  he  allowed  and  defired  that  the 
people  fhould  proftrate  themfelves  in  humble  adoration 
before  him  ;  and,  although  he  knew  the  advantage  of 
j  a  good  education  by  experience,  he  totally  negleded 
that  of  his  fon’s.  We  may  conclude  then  that  Cyrus, 
like  Alexander,  with  fome  heroic  qualities,  was  a  dam 
gerous  example  to  be  followed  by  princes. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Religion  of  the  Per  fans. 


O1  F  all  the  religions  which  have  been  of  human  in-  ™cP«* 
vention,  there  is  not  one  which  approaches  fo  near  nipped 
j  to  the  truth,  or  is  lefs  contaminated  with  fuperflitions, 
than  that  of  the  Perfians,  which  Fill  -fubfifts  among 
!  their  defendants  the  Parfi  or  Guebres.  Herodotus, 
and  a  number  of  other  writers,  were  but  ill  informed  of 
it,  as  well  as  many  other  fubjeds,  of  which  they  have 
|  fpoken  upon  bad  authorities.  .  They  reprefent  the  Per- 
fans  as  idolaters,  who  worfliipped  the  fun,  fire,  and 
|  deities  formed  by  their  own  hands  ;  but  inquiry  has 
difpelled  fuch  miftakes,  and  thefe  are  inconteftible  evi¬ 
dences  to  prove  that  they  acknowledge  the  unity  of 
God,  and  to  him  their  worth  ip  was  immediately  direct- 
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ed?>  Their  Mithras ,  or  the  fun,  and  the  facred  fire 
which  they  carefully  preferved,  were  only  emblems  of 
the  divine  power.  They  had  nq  temples,  declaring 
that  it  was  an  inful  t  to  the  Deity  to  attempt  to  enclofe 
him  within  walls ;  they  rejected  images,  as  unworthy  of 
the  Invifible  Being ;  and  they  detefted  the  gabian  fu- 
perftitions,  that  is  to  fay,  Chaldean  idolatry, 
ioroafter.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  period  when  their  fa¬ 
mous  legiflator  Zoroafter,  or  Zerdhuft,  lived  ;*  but  they 
fay,  that  he  came  to  purge  their  religion  from  the  er- 

Doarine  r°UrS  keen  intr°duced  by  the.Sabians.  It  i$ 

oftwo>nC  from  him  that  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  two  princi- 
principies  pies,  not  fuch  as  it  h^s  been  fince  taught  by  the  Mani- 
cheans,  but  free  from  abfurd  contradiction^.  The  pur- 
poffi  of  this  dodtrine  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  fo 
as  to  fhew  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  it.  According 
to  the  Perfian  fyftem,  the  good  principle  is  a  fupreme, 
eternal  and  independent  being,  who  created  light  and 
darknefs,  and  is  called  Oromazes  :  the  bad  principle, 
Arimanus ,  derives  his  origin  from  darknefs,  and  though 
oppofed  in  every  thing  to  the  purpofes  of  Oromazes, 
yet,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  minifters  continually  to  his 
glory ;  and  from  thence  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is 
derived.  This  contefl  will  laft  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
then  there  will  be  a  refurre&ion,  the  light  feparated 
from  darknefs,  and  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  fhall 
meet  the  fate  the.y  haye  deferved. 

The  Sad-  The  Sadder ,  the  facred  book  of  the  Perfians,  which 

has  been  made  known  all  oyer  Europe  by  the  learned 
Thomas  Hyde,  contains  fublime  ideas  united  with  gioft 
excellent  leflons  of  morality.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at ;  for  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  found 
reafon  may  lead  man  to  all  that  forms  human  wifdom, 
when  confined  \yithin  the  bounds  of  nature.  The  du¬ 
ties  preferibed  to  the  Magi,  or  pri^fts,  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  ftation  to  be  filled  by  men  who  were  to  fet 

an 


*  T|ie  commcm  opinion  is.  that  Zoroafter  lived  in  th?  time  of  Darius,  fon 
of  Hyftafpes,  and  reformed  the  religion  which  had  been  eftafaliftied  by  another 
jjf  the  fame  name,  who  lived  many  ages  before. 
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an  example,  and  give  inftrudtions  to  the  ignorant.  The 
following  precepts  relate  to  the  Chief  Pneft.  I.  He  Precepts 
muff  preferve  himfelf  fpotlefs,  becaufe  God  has  made  j^agi. 
choice  of  him  to  be  holy.  II.  He  fhould  take  tithes 
from  the  laity,  but  only  as  Almoner  of  the  Deity,  that 
he  may  divide  among  the  poor  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
rich.  III.  He  ought  to  be  not  only  well  fkilled  in  the 
law,  but  likewife  in  every  fcience,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty 
to  inftrufl:  all  the  profeflors  of  his  religion.  IV.  He 
ought  to  fludy  chiefly  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  errour. 

V.  He  fhoxfld  fear  only  God,  and  hate  nothing  but  fin, 

VI.  Though  he  may  be  honoured  with  revelations  from 
heaven,  he  ought  not  to  publifh  them,  becaufe  he  will 
perplex  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  guided  by  the 
written  law.  (See  The  Univerfal  Hiftory ,  vol.  III.  or 
Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Pers.  13.) 

While  the  Magi  adhered  to  thefe  regulations,  they 
mud  have  fhewn  themfeves  worthy  minifters  of  their 
religion,  excellent  magiftrates  for  the  prefervation  of 
morals  ;  and  the  more  refpedtable,  as  the  influence  they 
had  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  employed  folely 
for  the  public  good.  Their  manners  were  auftere,  but  Auftere 
without  mifanthropy  ;  and,  according  to  the  defcription 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  they  were  plainly  drefled,and  flept 
upon  the  ground,  their  food  was  herbs, .  cheefe  and 
bread,  and  their  principal  employment  praying  to  God, 
and  exhorting  the  people  to  live  good  lives;  but,  like  the  Their  too 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  priefts,  they  acquired  too  much 
power  to  remain  confined  to  the  difcharge  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  duties. 

The  kings  and  great  men  were  educated  by  them  ; 
no  important  affair  was  determined  without  their  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  Pliny  affures  us,  that  even  in  his  time  they 
commanded  the  King  of  Kings.  (L.  30.  c.  1.)  As  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  Magi  depended  chiefly  upon  their  knowledge, 
they  kept  it  a  myflery,  and  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
receive  inftrudion  without  leave  from  the  prince,  which 
was  a  favour  granted  to  Themiftocles  at  the  time  when 

he  ferved  the  Perfian?  agai$ft  his  own  country.  The 

, '  ’  Greek 
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Greek  philofophers  greatly  refpecled  the  fchools  of  the 
Magi,  and  it  is  faid  that  from  them  Pythagoras  derived 
fome  of  his  do&rines. 

How  the  Let  your  imagination  glance  over  Perfia,  Chaldea, 

and.  In<3ia,  and  return  by  Germany  and  Gaul, 
quired  too  and  )mu  will  find  every  where  in  the  priefthood  nearly 
power.  ^e  Pame  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  their  order,  and 
the  fame  conduct.  All  the  ancient  priefts,  who  formed 
a  diftin<ft  clafs  of  men,  had  likewife  their  feparate  in* 
terefts,  of  which  they  were  exceflively  jealous.  Being 
the  depofitories  of  religion  and  fcience,  the  umpires  of 
kings,  and  the  oracles  of  the  people,  how  was  it  poffi- 
ble  but  they  fhould  frequently  abufe  their  power  ?  a 
power  moft  excellent  when  folely  employed  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  morals,  but  equally  fatal  when  it  becomes 
an  inftrument  of  the  paffions !  It  was  an  errour  com-* 
mon  to  all  the  different  governments,  or  rather  the  ef~ 
fedl  of  human  ignorance,  which  could  not  fix  a  proper 
boundary  between  civil  authority  and  religious  offices, 
nor  refpe<ft  the  priefthood  in  proportion  to  the  advan* 
tages  arifing  from  it,  without  furnifhing  it  with  means 
and  motives  for  employing  them  againft  the  public  in* 
tereft.  The  more  the  clerical  function  is  venerable,  the 
greater  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  abuf- 
ed ;  but  religion  having  been  one  of  the  principal  foun* 
dations  of  civil,  fociety,  we  lhould  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  that,  its  minifters,  after  having  guided  the  morals 
and  opinions  of  the  people,  fhould  poffefs  the  fecret, 
and  of  courfe  the  defire,  to  acquire  wealth,  or  aflume 
the  reins  of  government, 

a  remark*  .  The  Perfian  hiftorians  celebrate  one  of  the  ancient 
fige  from  k^ngs»  whofe  name  was  Hufhang,  to  whom  they  afcribe 
an  ancient  their  firft  code  of  laws,  the  divifion  of  the  empire  into 
booled  provinces,  and  the  invention  of  moft  of  the  inftruments 
of  agriculture,  and  likewife  the  writing  a  book,  whofe 
title  is,  The  Wijdom  of  all  Ages.  This  book  is  full  of 
enthuiiafm  and  excellent  maxims,  The  paffage  which 
I  fhall  tranfcribe  from  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  will  give 
an  idea  of  eaftern  wifdom.  u  Great  kings  are  gods 

“  iipon 
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«  upon  earth,  who,  in  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  are 
«  as  much  fuperiour  to  the  reft  of  men,  as  God  is  lupe- 
“  riour  to  them.  Let  not  their  high  rank,  however, 
“  lead  them  to  behave  with  feverity  to  their  fubjects. 
“  The  thunder  is  heard  but  feldom,  the  fun  fhines  every 
“  day.  For  one  infcance  of  vengeance,  God  be  tows 
“  ten  thoufand  tokens  of  his  favour.  Kings  ought  to 
“  imitate  him,  by  doing  all  the  good  they  can.  Let 
“  them  recollect,  that  though  it  is  in  their  power  to 
“  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  reltore  it. 
“  Therefore  be  careful  not  to  decide  rafhly,  and  prevent 
“  fruitlefs  regret.  Minifters  are  inftruments  in  the 
“  hands  of  monarchs,  but  it  is  to  thefe  that  the  peop  e 
“  muft  have  recourfe  when  they  are  ill  uled.  Let  a 
“  king  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters,  tor  the 
laying  offences  to  their  charge  will  have  as  little  effedt 
in  calming  his  enraged  people,  as  for  a  murderer  to 
plead  in  his  vindication,  that  it  was  his  fword,  and 
not  himfelf,  which  flew  his  neighbour.  Wicked 
princes  have  fometimes  had  good  minifters,  but  vir- 
••  tuous  princes  have  feldom  continued  bad  minifters 
“  long  in  their  fervice,”  &c.  However  ancient  this 
work  may  be,  it  certainly  cannot  be  of  fo  early  a  date 
as  is  reprefented.  Men  are  poffefied  with  a  ftiangc 
paffion  for  heightening  the  value  of  things,  by  giving 
them  a  fabulous  antiquity,  when  their  greateft  mciu 
fhould  confifl;  in  their  conformity  with  good  feme. 
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F  we  were  to  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  a  people  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  they  poffefs, 
the  Indians,  cfpecially  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ganges,  were  perhaps  the  firft  civilized  nation.  This  ' 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  their  monuments  ;  and 
though  the  fragment  written  by  Ctefias  upon  India  is, 
filled  with  falfehoods,  and  the  oriental  hiftories  of  it  are 
ftill  more  fabulous,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  ancients 
travelled  into  that  country  for  inftruCtion;  and  there 
are  even  now  learned  men  of  found  judgment,  who 
believe  that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  after  them, 
received  both  their  religion  and  philotophy  from  thence. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  doCtrine  of  the 
metempfycnofis,  01  tranlmigration  of  fouls,  had  its 
origin  there,  which  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  antiquity. 

1  liat  fouls  have  paffed  from  one  body  into  another,  has 

been  believed  from  time  immemorial,  both  in  Eownt 
and  Afia,  off 

Bivi£an  According  to  Arrian,  an  author  of  veracity,  the  In- 

il’afe  dians,were  a  free  people,  and  divided  into  feven  differ¬ 
ent  clafles,  which  were  never  confounded  by  intermar- 
Infpcaorsnages,  One  clafs  were  In/feSors,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
give  an  account  to  the  prince  of  the  conduft  of  the  reft 
Labourers  The  labourers  enjoyed  a  degree  of  refpeft  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  agriculture  ;  they  were  never  taken 
from  the  country  to  be  otherwife  employed  ;  in  time  of. 
war,  an  inviolable  law  preferved  both  their  perfons  and 
property  untouched  ;  they  imagined  that  every  thin" 
was  wanting  unlefs  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and  that 
could  not  be  done  properly  if  hufbandnaen  were  not 

protededo 
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proteded.  The  clafs  of  the  Bramins,  or  Brachmans,  of 
whom  we  fliall  fpeak  particularly,  had  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  reft,  becaufe  they  were  the  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  fcience,  and  enjoyed  all  the  powers  of  the 
priefthood.  This  reparation  of  the  Cajles,  or  different 
ranks  of  the  people,  ftill  continues  ;  we  have  feen  the  this  Prac» 
unavoidable  inconveniences  with  which  it  is  attended. tIce- 
It  is  a  filly  prejudice  which  perfuades  people  that  when 
children  are  confined  to  their  father’s  profeffion,  every 
art  muft  be  brought  to  perfedion  ;  whereas  the  expe¬ 
rience  both  of  Egypt  and  Afia  proves  the  contrary. 

Befides,  the  Cafies  mutually  deteft  one  another,  even 
from  a  religious  principle  5  which  is  an  enormous  fault 
in  fociety. 

The  Indians  were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  Thesfc^'d 
their  renown  to  the  Brachmans,  whom  we  call  Bramins.  morals  of 
Thefe  were  as  much  refpeded  as  the  Pcrfian  magi,  or  the®srach~ 
Egyptian  pricfts  $  they  were  exempted  from  taxes,  con-  m 
fulted  at  court,  and  governed  the  minds  of  the  people. 

They  were  aftrologers,  prophets,  philofophers,  and  theo¬ 
logians  ;  and  their  dodrine  was  iupported  by  an  auf- 
terity  in  life,  which  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
ftrangers.  They  ftood  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun, 
and  made  their  bodies  proof  againft  the  fevereft  trials  ; 
defpifing  thofe  who  die  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  and 
ordering  themfelves  to  be  burnt  alive  when  life  became  They  die 
a  burden  to  them  *  as  was  done  by  Calanus,  in  prefence  h^unu~ 
of  Alexander’s  army.  Many  of  them  wore  no  clothes, 
and  therefore  were  called  Gymnofophijis . 

The  metempfyehofis  was  one  of  the  fundamental  Doarine 
points  of  their  dodrine  ;  and  the  perfuafion  that  human  °^h6f™e' 
fouls  palled  into  the  .bodies  of  brutes,  prevented  them  chofiJ 
from  eating  any  kind  of  flefh  ;  a  groundlefs  opinion, 
which,  however,  faved  the  fpilling  the  blood  of  animals, 
and  had  likpwife  the  additional  advantage  of  checking 
the  human  paffions,  either  by  temperance  or  through 
fear ;  for  they  imagined  that  the  punilhment  of  crimes 
would  be  to  have  their  fouls  thruft  into  fome  unclean 
or  detefted  animal  after  death.  There  are  fuch  num¬ 
bers 
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bers  of  pernicious  prejudices  in  the  world,  that  fotne 
kind  of  refpedt  is  due  to  thofe  which  produce  good 
effects. 

Theology  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  the  Brachmans 
Brlch  believed  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  will  have 
mans.  an  end  ;  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  omniprefen t ;  that 
in  early  times  the  fountains  ran  with  milk,  wine,  oil, 
and  honey ;  but  man,  having  abufed  fuch  advantages, 
was  deprived  of  them  by  God,  who  ordered  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  he  fhould  gain  his  bread  by  his  labour*  The  Ve- 
tlugh/in  dam,  which  is  the  facred  book  of  the  Brachmans,  con-1 
theVedam  tains  the  fame  principles,  with  a  mixture  of  abfurd 
fables.  It  teaches  the  people  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  a  pure  and  perfedl  fpirit ;  that  from  him 
proceeded  an  order  of  fpirits,  of  whom  fome  have  been 
degraded  by  committing  fin ;  that  thefe  wicked  genii, 
called  Deoutas ,  are  banifhed  to  a  material  world,  where 
they  are  the  caufe  of  evil ,  that  Viflnou  affumed  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  to  deliver  man  from  the  tyrannical  power  of 
the  Deoutas  ;  that,  after  a  courfe  of  trials  and  tranfmi- 
grations,  the  foul  is  to  be  reunited  to  its  origin,  in  order 
to  enjoy  eternal  happinefs.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Indian  theology,  from  whence  Pythagoras  borrowed 
Brachma.  his  principal  opinions.  Brachma,  from  whom  the  In¬ 
dian  priefts  derived  their  name,  is  one  of  the  chief  genii 
employed  in  the  government  of  the  world.  As  to 
Viflnou.  Viftnou,  who  was  incarnated,  he  is  the  fame  whom  the 
Chinefe  worfliipped  by  the  name  of  Foe  or  Fohi ;  the 
Japonefe  by  that  of  Amida,  &c.  The  Indian  reveries 
have  penetrated  every  where,  and  part  of  them  have 
been  adopted  by  Plato.  Origen  attempted  to  adapt 
them  to  the  Chriftian  fyflem,  with  which  they  feem  at 
the  firft  glance  to  have  a  refemblance  ;  “  which  dilap- 
“  pears  upon  a  clofe  examination,”  fays  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville,  “  but  proves,  at  lead,  that  the  Indian  religion* 
“  like  all  others,  was  originally  founded  on  the  primary 
“  truths  known  to  all  men,  and  which  make  the  fub- 
“  fiance  of  the  natural  revelation,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
“  creation.”  (Memories  de  /’ Acadmie  des  Infcript.  tom . 
xviii.)  Thefe 
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Thefe  people  reprefent  the  world  as  a  flat  furface,  The  in- 
with  a  mountain  in  the  middle,  round  which  the  fun, 
moon,  flars,  and  other  planets,  revolve.  Above  the  aftrono- 
planetary  fky  they  imagine  there  are  fix  others,  the  hap- 
py  dwelling,  poffeffed  by  {pints  of  the  fecond  clais, 
either  pure  or  purified.  There  cannot  be  a  flronger 
proof  of  ignorance  in  aflronomy.  The  human  mind 
always  regales  ltfelf  with  fables,  before  it  obferves  na¬ 
ture.  The  Indians  were  capable  of  excelling  in  the  Their  ge» 
fciences,  *  if  their  genius  had  not  been  abforbed  in  vif- 
ionary  contemplations.  The  invention  of  the  game  of 
chefs,'  and  the  Arabian  cyphers,  is  afcribed  to  them. 

Their  real  antiquity,  according  to  M.  Freret,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  fabulous  accounts  which  give 
them  much  earlier  exiftence,  may  be  traced  back  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  two  years  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

(Mem.  de  t Ac ademie  des  Infer ipt.  ibid.) 

Superftition  alone  has  been  able  to  eflablifh  an  an-  The  wo- 
cient  cuftom,  ftill  fubfifting  in  India,  the  mention  of  induced 
which  is  fufficient  to  make  nature  fhudder.  When  a 
man  dies,  one  of  his  wives  has  the  privilege  of  being  bum 
burnt  alive  upon  his  funeral  pile  ;  and  the  women,  en- 
coUraged  by  the  Bramins,  who  perfuade  them  that  it  is  live  upon 
a  meritorious  deed,  contend  with  one  another  for  the  ^afpilc  of 
prerogative.  Is  there  any  thing  impofhble  to  imagina-  their  de- 
tions,  heated  by  fuperflitious  madnefs  ?  It  transforms  ^^5, 
the  Deity  into  a  tyrant,  and  is  perluaded  that  he  is 
honoured  by  the  effufion  of  human  blood  ;  it  can  find 
uncommon  fandity  in  an  excefs  of  madnefs  and  folly, 
while  true  religion  breathes  only  prudence  and  mildnefs. 

The  caufe  of  fo  many  evils  having  overfpread  the  earth 
at  different  times,  is,  that  men  have  almofl  never  con- 
fulted  reafon  upon  a  fubjed  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
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WE  fhall  leave  to  the  learned  the  hiftory  of  the 
Scythians*  at  prefent  the  Tartars,  and  the  Cel- 


Reflect¬ 
ions  upon 

the  Scyth-  .  _  ^  ,  _ _ _ 

cdtind  ta:’  ancient  ^habitants  of  Gaul,  who  are  called  Gom- 
etae*  erites,  from  Gomer,  grandfon  of  Noah.  What  can  be 
known  of  a  people  who  polfeffed  neither  learning  nor 
monuments,  a  nation  of  wanderers,  who  lived  only  upon 
their  flocks  and  rapine  ?  It  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the.  outlines  of  their  charader,  when  hiftory  requires 
their  appearance. 

harbaHfm  we  were  to  juclge  tIie  Scythians  from  the  pic-' 
oftheScy^tnres  drawn  by  Horace  and  Juftin,  their  virtues  and 
thians.  morals  are  worthy  of  being  held  forth  as  examples  for 
mankind.  But  if  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  gives  birth  to  civilization  ;  if,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  their  daughters  could  not  be  married  until  they 
had  killed  a  man  with  their  own  hands ;  if  they  took 
pleafure  in  drinking  out  of  the  fkulls  of  thofe  whole 
blood  they. had  fhed  $  wdthout  mentioning  the  human 
victims  which  they  offered  up  to  their  gods,  they  were 
certainly  much  more  deferving  of  deteftation  than 
efteem.  Their  morals  and  government  were  thofe  of  a 
fet  of  robbers,  wrho  obferved  certain  laws  among  them- 
ielves,  becaufe  the  principles  of  natural  juftice  are  in¬ 
herent  in  all  men,  and  neceftary  to  form  the  ties  c t 
fociety.  The  Scythians,  under  different  appellations, 
have  made  fome  of  the  fineft  countries  in  the  world 
fwim  in  blood.  The  Celtse,  who,  though  their  man¬ 
ners  were  at  bottom  the  fame,  were  not  quite  fo  favage, 
became  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  If  we  were 
to  judge  from  the  fimilarity  of  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
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opinions,  almoft  all  the  European  nations  are  of  the 
Celtic  race ;  but  that  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of  our 
inquiry.  The  nearer  that  men  approach  to  a  (late  of 
nature,  and  the  lefs  their  original  chara&er  is  altered  or 
modified  by  civil  inftitutions,  the  flronger  will  be  the 
refemblance ;  and  in  this  refped,  a  moft  ftriking  con¬ 
formity  may  be  feen  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
world. 
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General  Obfervations. 
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?eoPic  of  nr  O  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Aha 
Afia  Mi-  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Lycians,  Lydians, 

aor*  Myfians,  &c.  would  be  time  thrown  away,  fince  we  find 
them  filled  with  fables,  and  very  little  ufeful  informa¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war* 
which  was  about  twelve  centuries  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  wealth,  and  the  arts  of  luxury,  had  already  diftin- 
guifhed  thefe  famous  countries,  which  had  been  en-* 
riched  by  commerce.  The  Phrygians,  in  particular, 
traded  with  great  fuccefs.  What  the  poets  tell  us  of 
Midas,  Tantalus  and  Priam,  and  what  Herodotus  fays 
of  the  wealth  of  Croefus,  had  fome  foundation  in  truth  -f 
but  in  fuch  matters,  fitftion  or  exaggeration  adds  to  the 
reality.  Homer  would  not  have  defcribed  the  palace 
of  Priam,  nor  the  oftentation  of  the  Trojans,  with  fuch 
fplendour,  if  there  had  not  been  plenty  of  gold  in  the 
country. 

Thcfub-  After  the  defcript ion  which  has  been  given  of  the 
th^Afkt  principal  nations  of  Alia,  this  remark  will  be  fufficient 
\cs  natu-"  to  fhew,  that  the  Afiatics  in  general,  debauched  by 
exuded6  effeminacy,  mufl  fooner  or  later  have  been  fubje&ed  to 
CXF  6  a  foreign  yoke.  Their  wealth,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  climate,  were  ftrong  temptations  to  conquerors  ;■ 
golden  armour,  held  in  feeble  hands,  could  make  but  a 
ilender  defence.  Priam  complains,  in  Homer,  that  his 
children  fpent  the  night  infeafting  and  dancing.;  and 
when  ?  even  when  the  enemy  were  at  their  gates. 
Betides,  as  the  Afiatics  had  loft  every  idea  of  liberty, 

none 
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none  could  be  found  very  anxious  for  the  public  good  ; 
flaves  change  their  mailers  without  reludtance.. 

That  a  fimplicity  of  manners  fhould  fubfift  in  courts,  The  fim- 
amidfl  all  the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  ancient  times,  is 
very  furprifing.  Magnificent  drefs,  fumptuotis  furni-  manners, 
ture,  perfumes,  the  multitude  of  flaves,  did  not  prevent 
people  of  the  higheft  rank  from  employing  themfelves 
in  works  looked  upon  by  us  as  fervile  ;  of  which  Homer 
gives  us  many  examples.  The  fons  of  Priam  got  ready 
their  father’s  chariot,  harneffed  the  mules  and  horfes, 
and  filled  his  trunks  with  their  own  hands.  The  wo¬ 
men  never  appeared  in  public  without  veils  ;  they 
worked  in  their  own  apartments,  and  wafhed  their 
clothes  in  the  river.  Mofes  gives  a  fimilar  account. 

The  refinements  of  luxury  were  not  then  known,  be-^ 
caufe  the  arts  were  not  arrived  at  perfection,  and  the 
force  of  old  cufloms  is  only  forgotten  by  infenfible  de¬ 
grees.  This  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners  would  de-  This  fun- 
ferve  a  higher  encomium,  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  SLTthecf- 
reafon  and  prudence,  rather  than  of  circumflances  5  but  fea  of 
it  was  mixed  with  too  great  a  portion  of  vice  and  igno-  virtue' 
ranee,  to  be  entitled  to  efleem  ;  of  which  we  may  judge 
even  from  the  hiflory  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Afia  was  certainly  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  of  Europe 
fociety,  and  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  What  we  are  [^r‘°ur 
about  to  fee  in  Europe,  befides  its  conformity  with  our 
manner  of  living  and  thinking,  is  more  interefling  to  us 
from  the  nature  of  the  objects.  All  the  fprings  of  the 
human  mind  will  be  difplayed  to  our  view  in  the  hiflory 
of  Greece ;  and  the  Roman  greatnefs  will  flill  farther 
extend  the  fphere  of  our  ideas,  views,  and  fentiments. 
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GRECIAN  HISTORY 


FT  Eft.  having  travelled  over  an  immenfe  ex- 


A ] 

y  \  tent  involved  in  clarknels,  withont  any  certain 
path  to  guide  our  fteps,  at  the  name  of  Greece  our  lpi- 
lit  feems  to  reft  from  its  labours,  and  the  brilliant  peri¬ 
od  of  hiftory  begins  to  fhine  forth  ;  true  heroes*  cele¬ 
brated  fages,  immortal  geniufes,  the  mafter  pieces  of 
perfection,  appear  ;  and  we  already  have  a  foretafte  of 
the  pleafures  derived  from  admiring  the  wonderful  ef¬ 
forts  of  liberty,  and  the  refources  or  policy  :  but  before 
we  can  arrive  at  the  object  to  which  we  fleer  our  courfe, 
a  dreadful  barrier  prefents  itfelf,  when  we  caft  our  eyes 
Their  fa-  on  the  Grecian  antiquities ;  for  no  people  in  the  world 
have  handed -down  fuch  a  multitude  of  fables,  upon  the 
fubject  of  their  origin.  Every  town  in  this  little  corner 
of  the  world  boafts  its  gods  and  demi  gods,  of  whom 
fuch  extravagances  are  related,  that  hiftory  is  quite  dif- 
.  *  .  '  figured 
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figured  by  the  heap  of  abfurdities.  We  fhall  therefore 
leave  fyftems  and  conje&ures  for  the  inquiries  of  the 
learned,  and,  without  being  afhamed,  confefs  that  m 
are  ignorant  of  what  we  could  not  attain  but  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  important  knowledge  ;  and  fhall  fatisfy  our 
curiofity  by  making  fome  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
Greeks  of  the  early  ages. 
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The  firft 
Greeks 
were  fav- 
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Paufan.  z. 
Arc  ad. 


Foreign¬ 
ers  eftab- 
liihed  "aT 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

From  the  Fabulous  Times,  till  the  W a r 

againft  Persia. 


CHAP,  I, 

Of  the  Fabulous  and  Heroic  Times . 

TFIE  antiquity  of  the  Greeks  is  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  j  and  they  are  faicl  to  be  defcended 
from  Javan,  fon  of  Japhet,  which  is  an  opinion  not 
worthy  of  our  {pending  time  to  examine.  They  were 
at  firft  mere  favages,  without  any  ideas  of  reafon,  fenti- 
ment,  fociety,  or  any  thing  which  could  make  them  to 
be  diftingui filed  as  men.  Their  firft  difcoveries  were, 
the  art  of  building  huts,  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  cov¬ 
ering  their  bodies  with  the  ikins  of  animals.  So  far 
were  they  from  having  the  finalleft  idea  of  any  kind,  of 
government,  that  they  were  even  ignorant  of  marriage* 
and  lived  like  wild  beafts.  Such  a  fpeclacle  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  humiliating  for  mankind  •;  but  it  fhews  us  what 
we  owe  to  laws  and  arts,  without  which  we  fhould 
have  ftill  continued  in  the  fame  favage  ftate. 

About  two  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  a 
colony,  perhaps  of  Egyptians,  conquered  Greece,  and 
probably  introduced  the  firft  ideas  of  religion  ;  which 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  means  to  civilize 
the  human  race.  It  is  imagined  that  the  famous  Ti¬ 
tans,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &x.  who  were  afterwards  worftiip- 
ped  as  gods,  were  the  chiefs  of  that  .colony.  They 
made  no  great  progrefs,  for  their  ancient  manners  ftill 
fubfifted,  when  fome  new  ftrangers  came  to  fettle  in 
their  country,  who  collected  their  wandering  families, 
taught  them  the  comforts  of  focial  life,  and  founded 
fome  towns,  or  rather  villages,  whofe  names  at  a  future 
period  became  famous  in  hiftory.  The  kingdoms  of 

Athens, 
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Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  fprung  from  the 

bofom  of  barbarifm.  .  ,  ^  _  f 

Different  natural  revolutions,  fuch  as 'deluges  and  owudcs 

earthquakes,  which  feem  to  have  detached  tome  rnands  progrefS 
in  the  Egean  fea  from  the  continent,  greatly  retarded  offocic.y 
the  eftablithment  of  tocieties,  and  the  culture  of  moials, 
in  Greece  ;  and  thefe  obftacles  were  much  increased  by 
invafions  and  perpetual  ravages.  Attica,  which  is  tne 
country  of  Athens,  being  the  moll  barren,  experienced 
fewer  of  thefe  misfortunes ;  and  the  Athenians  boalted, 
that  they  fprung  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited 
(Autochthones).  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  iettled  there  fou„ded 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty  two  years  before  our  era,  by  c=- 
and,  having  married  the  daughter  of  King  Adieus,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  He  founded  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  was  known  at  firft  by  the  name  of  Cecropia,  and 
civilized  thefe  favage  people,  by  introducing  religion 
among  them,  and  making  them  fubmit  to  the  laws  ot 
conjugal  union,  with  which  they  were  at  that  time  to 
little  acquainted,  that  the  children  were  known  by  the 
name  of  their  mothers.  Other  laws  were  eftablillied, 
and  tribunals  erefted.  The  Areopagus,  which  was  He  eftab- 
a  court  inftituted  for  the  punilhment  of  murderers  is  wbed  .te 
the  mod  remarkable  monument  of  Cecrops  ;  no  tribu-  gus. 
nal  had  fo  high  a  reputation  ;  the  trials  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  hearken  to  the  powers  of  eloquence,  but  to 
decide  upon  a  iimple  exposition  of  f'.cts  ;  and,  it  wc 
pay  credit  Demofthenes,  they  never  palled  an  unjuit  ien- 

q'jius  foreigners  laid  the  foundation  of  civilization  in  x)anav]S 
Greece.  The  Egyptian  Danaus,  who  was  mailer  of  the  and  cad. 
kingdom  of  Argos,  introduced  agriculture, _  and  the  traduce 
Egyptian  arts,  into  that  country.  The  Phemcian  Cad-  **  «“ 
mus  fettled  in  Bceotia,  peopled  Thebes,  made  them  Greece, 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  ait  of  melt¬ 
ing  and  working  metals ;  and,  laftly,  taught  them  the 
precious  foundation  of  extenfive  knowledge,  by  mlti  uct- 
ing  them  to  write  the  alphabet, 
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They  at 
firft  op- 
pofed  a- 


JonoHhe  .  ^ie  Greeks,  enamoured  of  fable,  and  anxious  to  de- 
Greeks  for  rive  every  thing  from  the  gods,  not  out  of  gratitude, 
fabks.  but  vanity,  gave  a  divine  origin  to  thefe  human  inven¬ 
tions.  Their  unintelligible  mythology  darkened  and 
rendered  every  thing  unnatural,  and  disfigured  the  gods 
whom  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phe- 
nicians,  fo  that  they  could  fcarce  be  known.  But 
through  this  obfcurity  we  fee  the  druggies  of  barbarifm 
again  ft  the  great  benefadors  of  the  human  race,  Trip- 

t _ _  tolemus,  the  companion  of  Ceres,  who  endeavoured  to 

gricuitqre.  infpire  them  with ^  a  paffion  for  agriculture,  frequently 
run  the  rifk  of  being  murdered  ;  and  Bacchus  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  hazard,  for  procuring  them  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  vine ;  which  thews,  that,  in  proportion  as 
men  are. unhappy  and  ignorant,  they  are  ftupidly  blind 
to  their  own  interefts ;  they  rejed  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages  if  accompanied  with  labour,  and  the  moft  faluta- 
ry  laws  appear  intolerably  burdenfome  ;  they  prefer  idle- 
nefs,  licentioufnefs,  and  all  the  horrours  of  a  favage  ftate, 
to  the  infinite  advantages  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  in 
fociety,  becaufe  it  impofes  laws  upon  them  which  they 
cannot  endure,  as  may  be  obferved  at  this  day  in  many 
parts  of  America,  All  over  the  world,  even  among  civ¬ 
ilized  nations,  we  fee  mankind  fighing  after  happinefs, 
while  they  are  rejeding  the  means  by  which  it  may  be- 
procured. 

cmincU  of  The  Greeks>  divided,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
the  Am-  number  of  petty  kings,  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
phydums. at  laft  became  fenfible  that  they  could  neither  acquire 
ftrength  nor  fecurity  but  by  forming  an  union.  Am- 
phydion,  a  little  time  after  Cecrops  and  Deucalion’s 
deluge,  introduced.  an  eftablifhment  which  became  a 
matter  ftroke  in  politics.  Twelve  cities  formed  a  league 
for  their  common  intereft,  and  twice  every  year  fent 
deputies  to  Thermopylae  Thefe  formed  the  council 
of  the  Amphydions,  which  became  fo  celebrated  in  the 
Grecian  hiftory.  They  were  the  ultimate  judges  in  the 
aftairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  quelled  rebellions  by 
foice  of  arms.  This  refpedable  league  was  confirmed 
'  by 
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by  their  regard  for  religion  ;  and  the  council  weie  in  a 
particular  manner  charged  to  take  care  of  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  to  which  people  came  from  all  quaiters  to  pi10S. 
confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  What  effeds  cannot  fuch 
a  motive  have  upon  fuperditious  minds  ?  It  could  not 

be  employed  for  a  better  purpofe. 

The  account  of  the  Theban  war,  the  expedition  ot 
the  Argonauts,  and  the  liege  of  Troy,  mud  be  left  to 
the  poets,  for  here  hidorical  fads  are  drowned  in  fable ; 

I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  making  a  few  obfer- 

vations.  .  .  .  . 

The  war  of  Thebes,  where  feven  kings  entered  into  a  ^ban 

confederacy  againfl  Eteocles,  is  a  dreadful  monument 
of  fraternal  hatred.  Two  brothers  contended  for  the 
crown,  and  flew  one  another,  after  having  deluged  their 
country  with  a  torrent  of  blood,  which  in  the  end 
proved  the  dedrudion  of  the  city.  Though  the  injuf- 
tice  of  Eteocles  Teems  to  vindicate  Polynices,  yet  all  the 
Ancients  looked  upon  the  latter  as  unworthy  of  inter¬ 
ment,  becaule  he  had  kindled  the  rage  of  war  in  his 
country  ;  fo  repugnant  are  the  ientiments  of  humanity 

to  ambition  and  perfonal  intered. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  about  ExpecU- 
which  a  thoufand  conjedures  have  been  hazarded,  was  [j°cn Argo- 
an  attempt  fo  much  the  more  bold,  as  the  Greeks  were  nauts. 
but  little  acquainted  with'  navigation^  Exceedingly 
ignorant  of  adronomy,  they  fleered  their  courfe  by  the 
Great  Bear,  and  probably  had  neither  founding  leads 
nor  anchors.  Their  finps  or^barks  were  eanly  dragged 
along  the  fhore  ;  how'ever,  if  we  may  believe  Eudathius, 
the  famous  commentator  on  Homer,  the  commerce  qt 
the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  was  the  great  objed  of  their 
expedition.  Suppofing  this  to  be  the  cate,  it  is  mattei 
of  adonifhment,  with  what  flender  means  they  hazarded 
fo  great  an  undertaking. 

What  they  performed  a  few  years  after  in  Afia,  makes  The^jo 
a  mod  remarkable  epocha  in  hiflory.  The  whole  Gre¬ 
cian  dates  united  to  revenge  an  affront  offered  to  a  Tin¬ 
gle  Greek ;  and  neither  the  power  of  Troy,  nor  the 

wealth 
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wealth  of  King  Priam,  could  overcome  this  confederacy. 
The  Afiatic  power  was  compelled,  for  the  firft  time,  to. 
fubmit  to  European  valour ;  and  the  fate  of  Paris  will 
inform  princes,  that  the  yielding  to  an  unworthy  paffion 

™Vfak"  may  prove  the  ru*n  tiieir  country*  The  taking  of 
Troy  1209  Troy  is  commonly  believed  to  have  happened  eleven 

lore'chdft hundred  and  eighty  four  years  before  Chrift  ;  but  ac- 
according  cording  to  the  chronology  of  the  Arundel  marbles, 

JundeC'  which  were  fou?d  at  Paros>  't  happened  in  the  twelve 
marbles.  hundred  and  ninth  year.  Thefe  ancient  marbles  fix 
the  different  epoebas  down  from  Cecrops  to  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  we  have  not  a  more  certain  guide  in  ancient, 
chronology  ;  yet  they  were  engraved  only  two  hundred 
and  fixty  four  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Misfor-  The  Trojan  war  was  as  injurious  to  the  intereff:  of  the 
““ch  foi-  country,  as  it  was  truly  glorious  to  the  Greeks  who 
lowed  the  were  engaged  in  the  expedition,  by  reafon  of  the  difor- 
taking  of  c]ers  occafioned  by  the  long  abfence  of  their  kings,  and 
the  enterprifes  of  robbers  and  pirates,  who  feized  the 
opportunity  of  committing  depredations  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  about  four  (core  years  after,  they  experienced 
much  more  fatal  misfortunes.  Hercules  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  crown  of  Mycenae,  notwithftanding  his 
The  He-  famous  exploits;  and  the  Heradidae,  his  defendants, 
being  perlecuted,  were  obliged  to  quit  Greece,  but  re¬ 
turned  in  arms,  when  the  country,  torn  in  pieces  and 
dejeded,  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  fuperiour  force  : 
Argos,  Sparta  and  Mycenae  were  fubdued,  and  terrour 
fpread  on  all  fides,  which  made  feveral  colonies  crofs  the 
fea,  to  fettle  in  the  iffands,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Afia 
Minor,  ot  whom  the  lonians,  Eoiians  and  Dorians  are 
ofMlaws  ttie  mo^  cc^brated,  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whom  the 
king  of5’ poets  have  made  judge  of  Hell,  had  for  a  long  time 
Crete,  aliedged  that  he  was  infpired  with  a  new  fyftem  of  Jaws  ; 
which  he  defired  to  eftablifh  ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  humanity,  thefe  laws,  though  Lycurgus  took  them 
for  his  model,  appear  little  entitled  to  be  thought  of 
miraculous  origin,  for  they  related  chiefly  to  war,  and 
never  prevented  difturhances  or  civil  cSifcord ,  From  a 

body 
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body  of  turbulent  citizens,  Minos  formed  gallant  war¬ 
riors.  He  did  not  allow  young  people  to  queftion  the 
reditude  of  the  principles  they -were  taught  j  which  was 
highly  approved  by  Plato,  but  could  not  fail  to  rivet 
prejudice  and  errour,  along  with  found  principles.  Can¬ 
not  refped  for  the  laws  go  hand  in  hand  with  common 
fenfe  ?  Celibacy  was  forbidden  in  Crete  ;  and  we  are 
affured,  contrary  to  all  probability,  that  this  legiflatoi 
permitted  unnatural  crimes,  that  fathers  might  not  e 
burdened  with  too  many  children ;  for  which  alone  he 
moft  richly  deferved  another  place  in  the  internal  re¬ 
gions. 

O  . anmumin - - 

CHAP.  II. 

Barbarijm  of  the  Heroic  Ages ;  Super  ft  ions,  &c. 

TTTE  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the^  great  The  h* 
Y/V  painter  of  ancient  manners,  that  the  heroic  were  bar- 
ages  were  times  of  barbanim.  In  this  refpecf,  we  find  barous. 
Homer  an  excellent  hiftorian,  and  we  may  feled  much 
intereftino*  knowledge  even  from  his  fables. 

Thofe  "kings,  who  have  been  thought  fo  powerful,  ^ of 
had  very  little  authority  over  their  fuhje&s.  They  de-  kings  very 
liberated  in  a  feled  council,  and  the  decifion  was  either  lirmted- 
approved  or  rejected  m  a  general  aliembly.  The  preio- 
gat'ive  of  the  prince  was  to  give  the  firil  vote,  to  hear 
complaints,  to  judge  of  difputes,  and  to  command  the 
troops  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  their  prefiding  in  reli-  Theypre- 
lioious'  matters.  Ere&heus,  king  .of  Athens,  was  the  religious 
firft  who  feparated  the  offices  of  prieft  and  king,  which  matters, 
he  did  in  favour  of  his  brother  Butes  ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  his  example  was  followed.  In  one  word,  the 
Grecian  government  was  like  that*  of  almofi:  all  barba¬ 
rous  nations  \  they  were  directed  rather  by  eftablifhed 
cuftoms,  than  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  to  whom 
they  were  but  Very  little  fubjedted. 

War  was  the  principal  employment  of  the  Greeks, 

wlio  were  ignorant  of  tne  law  of  nations,  which  is^  fo 

neceflary 
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G«eks  '  ne«ffary  to  '(often  and  reftrain  its  horrours.  This  law, 
wereignc-  which  is  founded  upon  the  firft  principles  of  nature  and 

law  of  na-mora^<:)h  1S  at  bottom  the  law  of  humanity;  to  which 
nous.  niuft  be  added,  the  mutual  agreements  entered  into  by 
this* law*  different  nations.  Ihe  reciprocal  duties  of  nations  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  individuals.  Self-prefervation 
makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  ufe  violence  ;  but  he  who 
kills  another,  without  being  firft  attacked,  or  he  who 
ieizes  another  perfon’s  property  by  force,  is  a  robber, 
and  aflaftin,  defer ving  execration  and  public  pumfhment. 
In  the  fame  manner,  every  unjuft:  war  is  an  offence  pro- 
portionably  heinous,  as  it  occafions  more  robberies  and 
murders  ;  and  all  wars  are  unjuft  when  undertaken  to 
give  vent  to  the  paffions,  or  when  they ,  exceed  the 
bounds  of  natural  equity.  Senfible  minds  can  never 
hear  that  expreflion,  the  right  of  the  frongejl ,  but  with 
horrour ;  an  expreflion  which  muft  have  been  derived 
irom  the  language  of  the  Cannibals  :  however,  fuc|i 
was  the  right  of  the  Greeks. 

What  they  ^  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Greeks  had  any 
called  vu- genial  idea  of  virtue,  becaufe  their  word,  ctpm,  which 
expielies  it,  had  no  other  fignification,  in  the  firft  ages, 
but  bravery.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  a  ftate  of  war, 
and  perpetual  invafions,  bravery  might  make  up  for  the 
Ferocity  want  of  other  virtues.  Fierce  in  combat,  arid  equally 
cruelty  to  b°  a^er  vidlory,  they  treated  their  prifoners  as  vidtims 
prifoners.  deftined  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  women,  even  princefles, 
vyere  reduced  to  llavery,  and  experienced  bufferings  infi¬ 
nitely  worfe  than  death  :  we  muft  therefore  have  a 
dreadful  idea  of  the  reprifals.  How  many  ages  palled, 
before  men  became  fenfible  how  much  it  was  for  their 
own  advantage  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  creatures,  or 
as  little  harm  as  poffible,  when  unfortunately  compelled 
to  hurt  them  i 

norancc8"  The  beroes>  the  great  captains,  mentioned  in  Homer, 
ot  the  art  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  that  the  fiege  of  Troy 

proved  by  ^ore  no  refemblance  to  a  fiege.  Their  camp  was  at  a 
the  liege  confiderable  diftance  from  the  town,  and  an  open  plain 
of  Troy*  between  ferved  for  the  field  of  battle  ;  no  lines  of  cip- 

cumvallation, 
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cumvallation,  no  attacks,  no  fcaling  of  walls,  nor  any 
warlike  machines,  were  to  be  feen.  Bodily  drength  ac- 
complifhed  every  thing  in  their  combats  ;  and  no  Ikill 
was  diown  but  in  darting  their  javelins  for  the  fird 
Broke  of  the  fword  commonly  decided  the  fate  ot  the 
warriors.  .Their  chariots  frequently  made  tne  conduc¬ 
tors  of  no  ule  in  the  field,  and,  in  a  thoufand  rencoun¬ 
ters,  only  ferved  to  embarrafs  the  combatants ;  yet  they 
were  their  only  cavalry.  In  a  word,  the  great  art  with 
them  was  to  lay  a  fnare,  form  an  ambufcade,  or  furprife 
a  party.  Their  principal  objedt  was  pillage  ;  for  their 
booty  ferved  them  for  pay,  and  was  (hared  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  foldiers.  This  is  another  inftance  of  the 
refemblance  of  their  manners  to  thole  of  the  Germans. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  confided  of  The 
twelve  hundred  velfels ;  but  the  larged  of  them,  accord- 
ing  to  Homer,  carried  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Grecian 
There  was  no  iron  employed  in  their  condruction,  and  icet* 
the  ufe  of  the  faw  was  unknown  ;  therefore  they  piay 
be  compared  to  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  lavages. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  The  an- 
Greeks,  from  their  exceffive  ignorance  of  adronomy. 

For  a  long  time  their  year  confided  of  only  three,  four,  knew  no. 
or  fix  months.  They  knew  very  few  of  the  condella-  la^0gn°f 
tions,  and  not  one  of  the  planets,  but  Venus ;  yet  they  omy. 
believed,  till  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  Venurbf 
the  morning  was  not  the  Venus  of  the  evening.  Cer-  Science 
tainly  thofe  Egyptians  and  Phenicians.  who  fettled  in 
Greece,  did  not  carry  the  iciences  of  their  country  along  vated  bur 
with  them  ;  but  if  they  had,  it  is  impohible  that  they 
could  dourifh  in  thefe  didri&s,  which  were  torn  in  pie¬ 
ces  by  war  and  difcord.  Learning,  and  the  arts,  have 
commonly  profpered  in  the  bofom  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  from  that  caufe,  the  Greeks  of  Alia  Minor 
were  the  Krd  who  podeded  the  double  advantage,  of 
bein°r  happy  and  well  inftru&ed.  About  three  hundred  Homer 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  country  was  rendered  fiaMinor, 
famous  by  giving  birth  to  Homer  ;  whofe  two  epic 
poems,  notwithdanding  their  faults,  which  a  kind  of 
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literary  fanaticifm  has  fruitlefsly  endeavoured  to  palliate, 
are  prodigies  of  genius,  and  fources  of  much  excellent 
inflru&ion.  Independent  of  the  fublimity  of  the  poetry, 
the  defcriptions  are  fo  accurate,  that  they  mufl  be  highly 
pleafing  to  all  who  have  a  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
ancient  manners. 

Rufticity  His  defcriptions  of  the  Grecian  feftivals  plainly  fliew 
?oichn  he’  thc  r^fticity  of  their  manners.  Even  the  kings  knock- 
ners.man"  ed  down  a  bull,  or  cut  the  throat  of  a  ram,  with  their 
own  hands,  flayed  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and, 
being  unacquainted  with  roafting,  had  them  broiled. 
Agamemnon  ferved  up  the  chine  of  an  ox  to  Ajax.  At 
their  meals,  they  were  voracious  and  flovenly.  Let  us 
not  be  furprifed  at  the  foul  language  with  which  they 
publicly  abufed  one  another  when  in  a  paffion ;  even 
their  gods  were  almoft  as  barbarous,  and  as  little  maf- 
ters  of  their  temper.  / 

Laws  in  %  ^ome  ancient  laws,  wfifek  were  aferibed  to  Trip- 
favour  of  tolemus,  they  were  prohibited  frOm  injuring  animals,- 
ture^U "  and  they  could  only  make  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  the  gods ;  but  fuperflition  abolifhed  thefe  regu¬ 
lations,  which  were  fo  favourable  to  agriculture.  Ce- 
crops,  in  like  manner,  forbid  the  facrificing  of  animals. 
The  firfl  legiflators  were  much  attached  to  agriculture, 
being  juflly  perfuaded  that  it  mufl  civilize  the  people, 
and  therefore  limited  the  quantity  of  land  which  every 
one  could  poffefs ;  prohibited  them  from  alienating  the 
inheritance  of  their  anceflors,  and  from  mortgaging 
<)ther  lands  in  tillage.  They  fliewed  an  equal  attention  to 
iaws.  marriage,  and  puniflied  adultery,  by  making  the  guilty 
perfon  pay  a  fine  to  the  hufhand  who  could  prove  the 
offence,  and  the  father  of  the  difloyal  woman  reflored 
to  his  fon  in  law  all  the  prefents  which  he  had  received 
before  marriage.  Though  the  eldeft  enjoyed  particular 
privileges,  yet  the  fucceffion  was  fhared  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  lot.  Murder  was  puniflied  with  death,  but 
they  had  no  public  officers  for  difeovering  the  murder¬ 
ers  ;  they  remained  at  liberty  during  the  trial,  and' 
pleaded  in  oppolition  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed, 

who 
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who  were  the  profecutors. .  The  murderer  might  fly,  or 
make  his  peace  with  the  friends  of  the  perfon  murdered  ; 
every  crime  might  be  remitted  ioi  a  fum  of  money. 

Such  has  been  the  jurisprudence  of  almoft  all  barbarous 
nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Germans.  . 

if  we  may  believe  ancient  authors,  the  myfteries  of  an  myfte_ 
Eleufis,  a  town  near  Athens,  which  were  inftituted  in  ties  much 
honour  of  Ceres,  or,  according  to  the  fabulous  traditions,  ceedkbrat' 
by  herfelf,  were  an  admirable  method  of  Softening  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  infpiring  them  with  wii- 
dom.  “  Among  many  other  advantages  which  we  have 
<c  derived  from  Athens,”  faid  Cicero,  “  this  is  the 
<c  greatefl ;  for  it  has  not  only  taught  us  to  li\e  cheer- 
fully,  but  to  die  in  peace,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  hap- 
“  py  futurity.”  (De  leg.  2.)  There  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  thefe  myfteries,  like  the  Egyptian,  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  a  doeftrine  which  was  fupe- 
riour  to  the  common  fuperftitions,  chiefly  declaring  the 
unity  of  God  and  a  future  Rate  ;  but  the  inviolable  Secrefy  a 
Secrely  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  very  reafonably  ^c\r 
infufes  diflrufl.  If  they  contained  nothing  but  what  being ^ 
was  noble,  true,  and  ufeful,  wherefore  be  afraid  of  the 
light  ?  44  Cato  was  furprifed  that  one  foothfayer  could 

<Mook  in  the  face  of  another  without  laughing.  May 
t:  not  the  Same  thing  be  faid  of  two  people  initiated  in 
“  thefe  myfteries  ?”  This  reflexion  of  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville  will  appear  ftill  more  juft,  if  we  confider  that  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries  were  inftituted  in  the  days  of  bar- 
barifm.  ( Vid.  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Infcript.  tom*  xxi.y 
However,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  philosophers  might  be 
afraid  of  the  infpedtion  of  a  people  who  were  fuperfti- 
tious  to  a  degree  of  fanaticifm. 

Oracles  were  blindly  credited  at  that  time ;  nothing 
was  done  without  confultmg  them,  and  the  awkward  from  im- 
artifices  of  the  priefts  and  priefteffes  impofed  upon  every 
body.  Oracles  and  judicial  aftrology  may  be  placed  on  petition 
a  level ;  they  were  both  the  fruit  of  interefted  knavery 
and  foolifh  fuperftition.  Whatever  wonders  have  been 

related,  an  unpreiudicod  mind  can  give  no  credit  to 

them 
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them  after  the  flighted  examination.  He  will  fee 
equivocal  anfwers  artfully  exprefled,  as  if  the  Deity  was 
afraid  left  the  event  fbould  give  him  the  lie.  He  will 
find  impoftures  proved  ;  arid  there  needs  but  one  indance 
to  give  room  for  fufpedting  many  more.  Oracles  and 
divination  are  to  be  feen  among  the  favages  and  all  ig¬ 
norant  nations,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  they 
originate  in  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind.  If  the 
many  millions  of  falfe  predictions  had  been  preferved 
along  with  the  few  which  chance  has  verified,  there 
never\ could  have  been  a  ferious  queftion  about  a  fubjedt 
which  mud  be  feen  through  at  the  fird  glance,  if  we 
will  confult  common  fenfe  indead  of  authorities. 

The  my-  The  extravagances  of  the  religion,  or  mythology,  of 
theGmeks  Greeks,  are  fufficiently  known ;  and  attempts  are 
nexpiica- made  to  explain  them  by  fydems  and  allegories;  but  it 
is  like  endeavouring  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  dreams 
of  a  man  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  ‘The  nation  re¬ 
ceived  the  gods  which  had  been  brought  among  them 
by  drangers,  to  which  they  added  fome  of  their  own 
creation ;  ignorance,  and  a  pafiion  for  the  marvellous, 
gave  weight  to  all  kinds  of  fables,  and  fome  minds  were 
to  be  found  naturally  difpofed  to  believe  even  the  mod 
abfurd  ;  undoubtedly  the  poets  followed  the  vulgar  tra- 
The  the-  ditions.  Homer,  and  his  cotemporary  Hefiod,  have 
Homer f  witl1  veJ7  §ood  r~afon  been  called  the  theologians  of  the 
and  He-  people.  Though  their  Jupiter  is  fuperiour  to  the  other 
p°pUf]ua1rlof deities,  and  Hefiod  in  his  Theogony  admits  a  chaos,- 
abfurd i-  from  whence  the  world  was  produced  by  a  fupreme’ 
power,  yet  the  primitive  truths  difappear  in  their  works, 
like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  It  was  relerved  for 
the  philofophers,  if  they  could  not  edablilli  the  truth, 
sublime  at  lead  to  cry  down  errour.  It  is  alledged  that  Or- 
faifeiJSaf-P^eus,  tailght  a  fublime  theology  before  the  Trojan  war, 
cribed  to  and  fome  excellent  poems  upon  the  Deity  are  afcribed 
Orpheus.  to  Proclus  quotes  the  following  paflage  :  Every 

thing  that  exifts,  whatever  hath  been ,  or  ftiall  be ,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  contained  in  the  fruitful  bojom  of  Jupiter.  Jupiter 
is  the  fir  ft  and  the  laft ,  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  from  him 

all 
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All  beings  are  derived,  &c.  The  poet  of  the  Argonauts 
is  transformed  into  Plato.  But  proofs  of  fuch  a  prodigy 
are  wanting,  and  every  thing  cOnfpires  to  fhew  the 
contrary. 

The  Greek  religion  taught  one  thing  truly  excellent,  the 
the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhmentSi  Relieved 
This  dodrine  of  immortality  is  fo  noble  in  itfelf,  and  a  fu- 
fo  falutary  in  its  confequences,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  tui  a 
efface  a  multitude  of  errours  in  religious  matters.  Un- 
fortunately  the  Elyfium  and  Tartarus  of  the  ancients 
were  painted  in  ridiculous  colours^  and  it  is  naturally  to 
be  expeded,  that  by  learning  to  defpife  the  falfehoods 
which  were  introduced  into  the  fable,  the  truth  blended 
with  it  may  likewife  fooner  or  later  become  contempti¬ 
ble. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  taking  no-  Utility  of 
tice  of  the  Grecian  games,  which,  in  their  origin,  were  JaenGrc* 
refpectable  inftitutions,  but,  like  all  other  eflablifhments  games* 
whofe  utility  depends  upon  certain  circumflances,  de¬ 
generated  into  abufe.  Thefe  games,  by  encouraging 
running,  boxing,  wreflling,  and  other  bodily  exercifes, 
formed  then  for  war*  infpired  them  with  that  noble 
emulation  which*  from  a  motive  of  glory  alone,  bids 
defiance  to  fatigue  and  danger :  they  reconciled  the 
Greeks  who  were  at  variance,  and  produced  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  concord  in  their  fouls,  which  alone  could  make 
them  happy.  At  that  time  all  hofiilities  ceafed,  they 
partook  of  the  fame  pleafures,  they  lived  like  men  of 
one  nation,  and  tailed  all  the  comforts  of  a  peaceful 
union  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  flrange  if  they  could  wilh  it 
to  be  diflurbed.  Yet  afterwards,  thefe  games  were  one  the  abu- 
of  the  greateft  evils  which  befel  Greece,  at  the  time  fes  wh‘ch 
when  the  Athlete  formed  a  diftinCt  profefilon*  exceffive-  confe- 
ly  burdenfome  to  the  public,  by  the  immenfe  expenfe  ^ee£ce  of 
which  they  required  ;  and  a  relifli  for  public  exhibitions  games, 
became  fuch  an  unbridled  paffion,  as  to  flifle  every 
patriotic  idea.  Even ‘in  the  time  cf  Solon,  the  victori¬ 
ous  Athlete f  enjoyed  confiderable  penfions,  which  he 
thought  it  necefTary  to  reduce.  The  evil  had  increafea 

.Vol.  I.  I  daily. 
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Olympic 

games. 


daily,  from  the  time  that  Pericles,  as  we  fhall  fee,  facri- 
ficed  the  public  good  to  the  amulements  of  the  people. 

The  Olympic  games,  which  were  the  mod;  famous  of 
all,  were  laid  to  be  edablifhed  by  Pelops  at  Olympia  in 
Peloponnefus,  and  were  redored  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  four  years  before  our  efa,  and  from  that  time 
oiympi-  were  celebrated  every  four  years.  The  Olympiads,  or' 
ads.  intervals  of  four  years  from  the  one  fedival  to  the  other, 
marked  the  chronological  order  of  fads,  the  drd  begin¬ 
ning  feven  hundred  and  feventy  fix  years  before  Chrid, 
It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  hiftorical  ages,  where 
we  lli all  fee  liberty  and  laws*  paving  the  way  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thofe  great  men  of  whom  Greece  had  rea- 
fon  to  be  proud,  indead  of  her  fabulous  divinities  and 
barbarous  heroes."  We  fhall  profit:  nothing  by  acquir¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  little  dates  in  that  final! 
country.  Sparta  and  Athens  demand  our  whole  at¬ 
tention. 


Revolu¬ 
tion  in 
Greece. 


Eftibliflr- 
ment  of 
republics. 


State  of 
Sparta  be 
lore  Ly- 
curgus. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  Government ,  Lef flat  ion  and  Manners  of  Sparta »• 

*nr^HE  Greeks  being  naturally  turbulent,  provoked 
by  mifery  and  oppreffion,  tired  of  obeying,  as 
their  kings  had  rendered  themfelves  unworthy  of  gov¬ 
erning,  fome  of  them  fhook  off'  the  yoke,  and  their  ex¬ 
ample  was  fo  generally  followed,  that  an  almod  total 
revolution  changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  an¬ 
cient  kingdoms  having  become  republics,,  new  plans  of 
government  were  introduced,  which  dill  retained  a 
tincture  of  barbarifm  but  the  whole  being  fet  in  agi¬ 
tation  by  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  the' people  only  waited  the 
appearance  of  geniufes  capable  of  conducting  them,  in 
order  to  difplay  prodigies  of  hcroifm. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  was  dedined  to  fet  the  exam- 
'ple,  though  flie  retained  her  kings  from  a  refped  to 
their  origin.  For  about  nine  hundred  years  from  the 
time  that  Peloponnefus  had  been  retaken  by  the  Hera- 

clid^, 


tflidse,  two  princes  of  that  race  always  jointly  occupied 
the  throne.  This  divided  royalty*  a  fource  of  perpetual 
diflenfions*  tore'  in  pieces  a  kingdom  which  was  unpro¬ 
vided  with  wholefome  laws,  till  Lycurgus.at  laft  appeared 
for  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  his  country. 

He  was  the  fon  of  EunomUs,  king  of  Sparta,  who  Before  j. 
was  killed  in  an  infurredion.  After  the  death  of  his  Lycurgus 
elded;  brother  Polydcdes,  who  had  no  children,  but  refutes^ 
left  his  widow  pregnant,  he  afcended  the  throne,  in  e 
which  he  might  eafily  have  fupported  himfelf,  as  this 
amorous  princefs  made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand,  and 
promifed,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  procure  an  abortion* 
Lycurgus  looked  upon  the  propofal  with  horrour ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  gained  time  by  diffembling*  till  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  young  prince,  whom  he  acknowledged, 
and,  taking  all  podible  care  of  him,  governed  in  quality 
of  his  tutors 

This  generous  adion,  however,  did  not  fecure  himdistrav* 
from  all  fufpieion  ;  he  therefore  retired,  and  travelled  £-ssar“fum 
into  Crete  and  Ionia,  and  perhaps  even  into  Egypt,  to 
ftudy  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  other  countries.  The 
Spartans  lamented  his  retreat,  as  difturbances  increafed 
greatly  during  his  abfence ;  and  the  two  kings  joined  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  begging  him  earnefUy  to  return. 

He  therefore  came  back  $  and  being  convinced  that  nei¬ 
ther  a  bad  conftitutfort  nor  licentious  people  cotild  be 
reformed  by  particular  laws,  he  determined  to  cut  to 
the  quick,  and  at  once  introduce  an  entire  new  fyfterp. 

Such  an  undertaking  required  both  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  and,  following  the  example  of  Minos,  whom  he 
propofed  for'  his  models  he  made  an  oracle  declare  in 
his  favour,  that  the  people  might  think  he  was  infpired. 

This  was  an  important  flep;  but  human  aid  was  like- 
wife  neceffary  ;  and  as  perfuafion  alone  was  not  fofhcient, 
he  refoived  to  flrike  with  terrour  ;  he  therefore  caufed 
the  principal  citizens,  who  approved  his  plan  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  to  appear  under  arms  $  fo  that,  in  the  moment  of 
execution,  there  was  none  that  dared  to  refill* 

H  2  Lycurgus* 
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a  mixed  Lycurgus,  without  banifhing  royalty,  which  was 
mention-  di^red  by  the  two  branches  of  the  family  of  the  Hera- 
fifting  of  clida?,  created  a  mixed  government,  where  three  powers 
powers,  mutually  balanced  each  other.  He  fcarcely  left  any 
thing  to  the  kings  but  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
the  refpefl  which  was  attached  to  the  throne.  He 
*  eftablifhed  a  fenate,  confiding  of  twenty  eight  members- 
befide  the  two  kings,  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  the  princes  and  people fo  that  the  royal  authority 
might  not  degenerate  into  tyranny,  nor  popular  liberty 
into  rebellion.  The  duty  of  the  fenate  was  to  examine 
and  propofe  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  which  the  people 
had  a  right  to  approve  or  rejed,  and,  of  courfe,  were 
matters  of  the  legiflative  power  ;  but  what  gave  the 
fenators  an  eminent  advantage,  was  their  continuing 
for  life. 


Eftabiifh-  Though  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  afcribe  the  eftab* 

of  the  Ephori  to  Lycurgus,  which  is  contrary 
ri  130  to  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  and  Plutarch,  yet  that  eflab- 
l^curgus/  lif^  ment  is  placed  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  time  of  the  legillator.  King  Theopompus  contrived 
this  method  of  keeping  the  fenate  in  awe.  Five  magis¬ 
trates  were  chofen  by  the  people  annually,  under  the 
name  of  Ephori,  with  a-  power  to  cafhier,  imprifon,  or' 
even  put  to  death,  any  of  the  fenators.  Their  formida¬ 
ble  authority  even  extended  to  the  kings,-  whom  they 
might  arreft  and  fufpend  from  their  office,  till  an  oracle 
gave  orders  for  their  being  replaced.  It  is  laid,  that 
when  the  wife  of  Theopompus' reproached  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  leffened  the  royal  power,  he  replied,  On  the  contrary 
I  have  made  it  fironger ,  for  it  zvill  be  more  lofting  !  But 
experience  proves,  that  if  the  government  was  not  over¬ 
turned  by  the  Ephori,  it  was  owing  to  Lycurgus  having 
eompofed  his  work  with  folidity  ;  their  power,  leaning 
to  defpotifm,  was  contrary  to  a  republican  fpirit. 

Lycurgus  Lycurgus  was  fenfible  of  the  frailty  and  imbecility 
m oral 5* in  ^  *aws  unaccompanied  with  good  morals;  he  therefore 
fupport  of  united  them,  that  they  might  mutually  fupport  one 
the  laws'  another.  His  intention,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  to 

make  \ 
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make  a  {ingle  family  of  the  Lacedemonian  flate,  where 
the  whole  people,  collected  like  bees,  fhould  be  employed 
for  the  general  good  of  their  country,*  This  would 
have  been  chimerical  in  a  large  kingdom  >  but  Lycur- 
gus  realized  an  idea,  which  was  fo  greatly  fuperiour  to 
the  common  views  of  politicians. 

To  banifh  both  poverty  and  riches,  two  fatal  fources  He  ban- 
of  corruption,  all  property  was  held  in  common,  and  J^and’ 
the  lands  were  equally  divided.  Inftead  of  gold  and  riches, 
fiver  money,  he  fubftituted  iron,  which  was  excefiively 
unwieldy,  and  could  be  of  no  value  out  of  Sparta.  He 
prohibited  all  the  arts  which  contributed  to  pleafure 
and  luxury,  ordering  that  the  floors  of  their  houfes 
fhould  be  made  only  with  the  hatchet,  and  the  doors 
with  a  faw.  In  a  word,  he  deftroyed  the  caufes  of  ine¬ 
quality  in  civil  life,  and,  by  making  riches  contempti¬ 
ble,  or  rather  annihilating  them,  he  found  means,  in  the 
midft  of  general  poverty,  to  prevent  any  individual 
from  being  really  in  want.  In  fuch  a  flate,  felfiflinefs, 
fraud,  injuftice,  voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy  muft 
perifli  for  want  of  nourifhment, 

The  being  obliged  to  eat  at  public  tables,  which  were  Pubib. 
excefiively  frugal,  preferved  that  equality  and  harmony,  tabks’ 
of  which  the  legiflator  knew  the  great  importance ;  and 
there  they  received  conftant  leflons  of  reafon  as  well  as 
fobriety,  by  difcourfing  upon  ufefql  fubjetfls ;  when  a 
delicate  raillery  was  employed  to  correct  errours,  but 
never  exercifed  except  with  prudence,  and  inftantly  de¬ 
bited  from,  when  any  one  gave  figns  of  being  hurt  by 
it.  Genuine  virtue  was  more  efficacious  than  our  de¬ 
ceitful  politenefs. 

But,  above  all  things,  Lycurgus  defired  that  the  men  Thecfcii- 
fnould  be  formed  to  his  willies  by  a  proper  education  ;  flte/foi' 
therefore  made  it  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  the  ie- 
care,  and  the  fuccefs  fully  anfwered  his  expe&ati'ons.  1>ubhc* 
The  children,  as  being  th?  property  of  the  flate,  were 

bred 

*  There  were  qply  pine  thaufand  inhabitants  reckoped  in  the  city*  and 
thirty  thoufand  in  the  country.  The  firft'  were  properly  Spartans;  and  tho 
others  Lacedemonians. 
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Authority 
of  the  ei¬ 
ders. 


The  vea- 
fon  for 
obliging 
the  chil¬ 
dren  to 
fleal  their 
toed. 


The  me¬ 
thod  of 
exerciiing 
their  rea¬ 
son. 


bred  tip  for  the  ftate.  The  riurfes  did  not  bind  them 
tight  in  Twaddling  clothes,  which  made  fhem  ftrong,  and 
well  lhaped ;  they  taught  them  not  to  be  afraid  in  the 
dark,  and  never  to  complain  but  from  neceflity.  At/ 
feven  years  of  age,  they  were  given  up  to  the  public 
mailers,  who  bred  them  all  to  the  fame  habits,  as  they 
were  all  to  difeharge  the  fame  duties;  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  bear  pain  and.  fatigue,  and  to  pay  the  moll 
ready  obedience.  Thole  of  them  who  particularly  dif- 
tinguilbed  themfelves,  commanded  the  reft,,  but  always 
in  prefence  of  the  elders,  who  were  conftantly  attentive 
to  reprove  and  correct  them.  No  action  was  looked 
upon  as  indifferent  ;  even  their  plays  were  exercifes  of 
virtue  and  courage.  Every  old  man  looked  upon  him- 
ielf  as  the  father  of  all  the  youth  ;  and  the  youth  found 
a  cenfor  in  every  old  man,  whofe  advice,  authority  and 
wifdom  were  to  be  refpe&ed. 

If  the  children  were  obliged  to  fteal  their  food,  which 
is  a  cuftom  cenfured  by  many  writers,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  theft  in  the  cafe,  for  they  took  nothing  but 
what  was  given  up  to  them  by  the  laws.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  inllitution  was,  to  habituate  them  early  to 
the  ftratagems  of  war,  to  danger  and  vigilance.  When 
they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  difeovered,  they  were 
feverely  chaltiled,  They  could  not  become  thieves, 
becaufe  they  had  no  motive  to  Heal ;  but  they  became 
bold  and  expert,  becaufe  they  were  compelled  to  it. 
The  Spartan  manners  jollified  the  pra&ice ;  otherwife  it 
mull  have  been  a- folly,  or  a  dangerous  vice. 

While  the  body  was  hardened  by  labour,  the  powers, 
of  the  mind  were  cultivated  at  the  fame  time  ;  not  by 
fruitlefs  or  tirefome  ftudics,  but  by  a  conllant  habit  of 
judging  and  realbning.  The  children  were  admitted  to. 
the  public  repalls,  where  they  conftantly  heard  conver- 
fations,  which  afforded  them  nioft  excellent  inllruclion. 
They  were  frequently  interrogated  upon  points  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  politics;  and  their  opinions  were  a(ked_about 
particular  a&ions  and  particular  men,  to  which  they 
were  required  to  give  immediate  anfwers,  in  few  words, 

and 
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$nd  in  a  judicious  manner  :  from  thence  proceeded  that  ■ 
quick  penetration,  that  correcSt  way  ot  thinking,  that 
nervous  Jaconifm ,  and  thofe  fine  layings,  -for  which  the 
Spartans  were  famous.  The  energy  of  therftyle  (hews 
the  ftrength  of  their  minds ;  and  their  example  proves, 
that  evey  thing  may  be  accompliflied  by  perfeverance. 

Lycurgus  extended  his  views  ftill  farther,  and,  if  we  The  wo- 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  changed  the  women  into  men, 
that  feeble  mothers  might  not  tranfmit  weakly  conftitu-  ercifes  as 
tions  to  their  children.  He  made,  the  women  perform  ”fmae3n> 
manly  exercifes,  to  render  their  bodies  yobuft  and 
healthy.  He  has  been  violently  cenfured,  for  introduc-  : 

ing  cuftoms  which  were  repugnant  to  modefty  ;  and 
more  particularly  for  making  the  girls,  appear  naked  at 
the  games,  when  they  wreftled  or  danced  in  public ; 
yet,  upon  thofe  occafions,  they  roufed  the  young  rnen 
to  virtue,  fometimes  fpurring  them  on  by  praile,  at 
other  times  by  raillery.  Plutarch  apologizes  for  this 
cuftom,  and  like  wife  for  that  of  lending  their  wives  to 
other  men,  that  children  of  a  more  robuft  ccnftitution 
and  greater  hopes  might  be  reared  for  the  ftate.  Mod¬ 
efty  was  preferved,  for  a  confiderable  time,  by  the  influ-  - 
ence  of  the  laws.  Some  perfon  afking  a  Spartan  what 
punifhment  was  inflided  upon  adulterers,  he  replied, 

How  can  there  he  an  adulterer  in  Sparta  $  But  debauch¬ 
ery  having  at  laft  penetrated  into  the  bofom  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  cuftoms  juftifted  by  ancient  virtue  became 
an  inveterate  poifon.  d  he  Spartan  women  were  rec¬ 
koned  a  difgrace  to  their  fex  through  all  Greece,  and 
Ariftotle  imputes  thofe  difprders  which  ruined  the  ftate 
to  their  having  loft  all  regard  for  decency. 

While  thefe  women  were  proof  againft  defires,  the  The  paw- 
influence  which  they  had  over  the  other  fex  could  not  ^ew^h 
fail  to  be  ufeful,  for  they  were  infpired  with  an  heroic  menhaa 
fpirit,  which  they  communicated  by.  their  conduct.  e 
Said  a  ftranger  to  the  wife*  of  Leonidas,  You  are  the  on¬ 
ly  women  who  govern  the  men . — ■ Yes ,  faid  fhe,  and  we  are 
the  only  women  who  are  the  mothers  of  men .  But  with 
fuch  an  afcendency,  if  the  women  once  came  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted. 
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rupted,  to  which  they  were  too  much  expofed  in  Spar¬ 
ta,  the  Rate  of  courfe  muff  be  ruined. 

Laws  for  However,  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  commerce  be- 

hufbagnds.  *wcen  the  tw0  ^e^es  by  fevere  laws,  for  a  young  huf- 
band  could  not  even  fee  his  wife  but  by  ftealth  ;  fo 
that,  far  from  being  corrupted,  or  rendered  effeminate 
by  love,  it  proved .  only  an  incentive  to  their  duty. 
Celibacy  Celibacy  was  held  in  contempt,  and  deprived  of  the 
defpifcd.  honours  and  attentions  which  were  paid  to  old  age,  A 
young  man  fcorned  to  rife  up  at  the  approach  of  an 
illuflrious  commander,  becaufe  he  had  never  been  mar¬ 
ried  :  You  have  no  children ,  faid  he,  who  may  one  day  Jhew 
me  the  fame  refyeEl,  and  rife  up  at  my  approach . 

The  Spar-  .  All  fpeculative  fciences  and  mechanical  arts  were  pro- 

iynaccured¥bit!d  >  and  in  time  of  Peace>  Allc  citizens  fpent  their 
of  idienefs lives  in  hunting  and  other  exercifes,  or  in  ufeful  conver- 

fations.  Was  this  an  idle  life,  as  fome  writers  affert  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  not  ;  fince  no  people  ever  exerted 
themfelves  more  zealoufly  for  the  public  good  ;  but  to 
find  ferious  employment  in  their  halls,  where  they  were 
only  engaged  in  conversation,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  a 
Spartan,  .  Yet  men  who  thirfted  after  knowledge  could 
not  want  interefting  fubjects ;  for,  in  a  free  and  virtuous 
Rate,  the  affairs  of  the  public  become  the  concern  of 
every  individual. 

ShHoron  charge  of  ruflic  ignorance  mufl  appear  equally 

Phy  unjuft,  when  we  refie&  upon  the  attention  which  the . 
Spartans  fhewed  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reafon.  In 
proportion  as  they  difdained  the  arts  of  fophiftry  and 
oratory,  they  ftucjied  to  think  and  fpeak  properly,  and 
attended  to  that  kind  of  philofophy,  which,  without 
being  either  fubtile  qr  verbpfe,  forms  the  judgment  and 
corrects  the  morals;  for  to  fpeak  like  a  Lacedemonian, 
and  to  philofophize,  were  reckoned  the  fame  thing. 
The  Spartans  loved  poetry  as  a  means  of  kindling  the 
foul  to  virtue,  and  animating  them  with  a  defire  of  per¬ 
forming  noble  adtions ;  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the 
following  fong,  preferred  to  ua  by  Plutarch, 
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Chorus  op  old  Men. 

We  have  been  young,  though  now  grown  old, 

Hardy  in  field,  in  battle  bold. 

Chorus  of  young  Men. 

We  are  fo  now  :  let  who  dares  try, 

We’ll  conquer,  or  in  combat  die. 

Chorus  of  Children. 

Whatever  ye  can  do  or  tell, 

We  one  day  will  you  both  excel. 

To  judge  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Lycurgus,  we  muft  Lycur-^ 
look  back  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  faw  his  ^uassseL  1 
country  in  the  midft  of  the  difturbances  of  Greece,  in  ceUe^ 
itielf  naturally  weak  ;  and  agitated  by  faction,  filled  ^  the 
with  diforders,  and  expofcd  to  the  attacks  of  its  neigh-  ««um- 
bours.  His  defire  was  to  form  a  warlike,  invincible  re¬ 
public,  proof  againfl  the  evils  which  corruption  produces 
at  home, ''and  from  thofe  to  which  it  is  expofed  by  af- 
fdults  from  abroad.  A  moft  excellent  defjgn,  and  bet¬ 
ter  executed  than  any  other  plan  of  legislation.  He  His  laws 
did  not  commit  his  laws  to  writing,  becaufe  he  intended  wrlt" 
that  they  fhould  be  imprefted  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  education.  Whatever  was  not  effential,  and 
depended  upon  circumftances,  he  thought  might  be 
trufted  to  the  prudence  of  the  citizens,  when  they  had 
once  imbibed  good  principles ;  and  at  laft  iucceeded  in 
rendering  a  government  durable,  which  was  founded 
upon  aufterity  of  manners.  If  he  excluded  ftrangers 
who  brought  nothing  ufeful  to  the  date,  it  was  not,  as 
Thucydides  fuppofes,  left  they  fhould  imitate  the  Spar¬ 
tan  virtues,  but  from  a  dread  that  the  latter  might  be 
contaminated  by  foreign  vices.  His  that  law  Xemiaji*, 

againft  admitting  ftrangers,  excluded  no  deferving  man,  JrG^u‘ 
nor  any  talent  worthy  of  being  received  in  Lacedemon,  ftrangers. 
but  was  only  a  barrier  fet  up  againft  contagion  ;  and  it 
muft  be  allowed  that  it  was  perfeftly  confonant  with 
his  principal  intention, 

According 
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Spartar.  According  to  the  views  of  the  legiflator,  the  Spartans 
alwayS  lived  as  in  camp  ;  and  when  they  marched  to 
attack  an  enemy,  it  was  not  only  with  perfedt  compo-* 
fure,  but  an  alacrity  which  nothing  could  difturb,  as  ijp 
pyeurgus  they  were  led  on  by  a  Divinity.  Lycurgqs  was  too  well 
prevent  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  not  to  be  apprehen- 
ambitiqn.  five  that  this  courage  would  generate  ambition  ;  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  feeds  of  that  paf- 
fion,  from  a  perfuafion  that  Sparta  could  rjot  be  truly 
nappy,  but  by  being  fatisffed  with  liberty  and  poverty  j 
cind  repelling  its  enemies,  without  a  defire  either  for  do¬ 
minion  or  conqued.  He  commanded  them  to  carry  on 
no  war  but  in  felf-defence  ;  not  to  purfue  a  vanquifhed 
enemy,  or  carry  off  their  fpoils  j  and  to  keep  no  fleet, 
le.t  they  fliould  be  tempted  to  range  the  feas. 

iTigcfftas  *  J^n  P^of  of  the  wifdom  of  thefe  regulations, 

Gftheiaws iri  general,  is  the  lading  effect  which  they  produced, 
of  Lycur-  The  paffions,  which  were  kept  in  fubjedion  by  their 
manneis,  except  perhaps  the  ambition  of  leading  the 
ai  my,  remained  fubmiflive  to  the  laws  for  the  fpace  of 
live  bundled  years.  Sparta  obtained  the  edeem  and 
confidence,  and  was  a  long  time  the  arbiter,  of  Greece, 
becaufe  of  her  fuperiour  merit ;  but  time,  which  chan°\ 
es  all  things,  at  lad  undermined  and  dedroyed  that 
noble  dru&ure ;  however,  its  duration  mud  appear 
adonifhing  to  every  one  who  will  attend  to  the  propem 
fities  ot  human  nature. 

p  pan  an  1  am  far  from  faying,  that  the  manners  of  the  Spar, 

iry  Tome-  were  a  perfe(d  model  ;■  praife  as  well  as  cenlure  may 
carried  great  a  length  ;  and  while  we  extol  an 
imaginary  perfection,  we  rob  genuine  virtue- of  her 
fweeted  charms.  Spartan  audenty,  carried  to  excefs, 
prefents  to  our  view  fome  objedts  which  are  ihocking  ta 
humanity,  It  ftifled  pity  and  the  natural  affedtions ; 
thole  valuable  fentiments,  which  it  would  be  dreadful 
not  to  be  able  to  conciliate  with  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
todlX  k  was  horrid  barbarity  made  them  put  to  death  children 
weakly  who  were  weakly,  or  ot  a  delicate  complexion,  that  they 
might  have  none  but  what  were  proper  for  making  good 

'  foldiers  ; 
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foldiers ;  efpecially  as  the  habit  might  be  ftrengthened, 
and  military  talents  make  up  for  the  weaknels  of  the 
body.*  It  was  another  mkance  of  unfeeling  cruelty ,  Children 
that,  in  order  to  accuftom  their  children  to  endure  pain, 
they  fcourged  them,  fometimes  even  to  death,  at  the 
altar  of  Diana,  without  their  daring  to  utter  a  complaint. 
Mothers  prided  themfelves  on  receiving  without  emo-  Mothers 
tion  nay  even  with  tranfports  of  joy,  the  news  or  their  ,nfcn<iW? 
ferns' having  died  nobly  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  as  if  love 
of  country  ought  to  extinguiffi  maternal  tendernefs. 

Such  excefles  gave  a  favage  fiercenefs  to  the  Spartan 
character,  which  frequently  led  them  to  commit  acts  of 

''"'Tt^is  impoffible  to  read  the  account  of  their  inhuman  Cruelty 
behaviour  to  the  Ilotes,  or  Helotes,  without  horroui.  Heiotes, 
Thefe  were  a  neighbouring  people,  whom  they  had  re¬ 
duced  to  flavery,  and  employed  in  agriculture  and  me¬ 
chanical  labours,  treating  them  more  like  beaks  than 
men.  They  not  only  intoxicated  them,  that  they 
might  infpire  their  children  with  a  deteftation  of  diuim- 
ennefs  and  intemperance,  but  likewife  fent  their  youth 
fometimes  to  lie  in  ambufil  to  murder  them.  They  put 
to  death  every  Helot,  who  was  diftinguifhed  cither  tor 
his  fize  or  mien,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Spartan  nation. 

Such  barbarities  could  not  be  imputed  to  Lycurgus  ; 
they  began  probably,  fays  Plutarch,  after  the  flaves  had 
rebelled  againft  their  makers.  But  are  they  therefore 
lefs  deteftable  ?  Let  us  not  examine  whether  flavery  is  Tte 
compatible  with  the  law  of  nature,  except  in  cafes  where  fiavc5.  • 
.  the  conquered  cannot  be  rekored  to  liberty  without  the 
conquerors  being  expofed  to  imminent  danger.  Let  us 
not  examine  by  what  title  the  liberty  of  a  man  may  be 
fold,  or  how  he  can  lofe  it  at  his  birth,  though  attached 
to  his  nature  :  the  ancient  praftice  of  nations  will  find 
if  difficult  to  fupport  the  inquiry.  At  leak,  let  us  toidly 

faV.  that  a  Have  does  not  ceafe  to  be  a  man ;  that  im 

7  *  lervices 

*  They  vv iflied  to  have  their  kings  of  good  ftature.  The  Ephon,  ^cording 
to  Theophraftus,  condemned  Archidamus  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  marne- 
lery  little  woman.  She  will  not  give  us  bings>  laid  they,  but  kwghngs. 
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ierviccs  entitle  him  ftij]  more  to  the  rights  of  humanity  . 
and  to  opprefs  him,  without  juft  caufe,  is  to  afford  him 
pietences  for  taking  arms  againft  his  oppreffors 

1  Spartans  had  tempered  their  auftere  virtues  with 
ferve  great  Scn  cnets,  or  if  they  had  poffeffed  the  fjrld;  of  all  virtues 
pnift,  humanity,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  higher  en¬ 
comiums  ;  but  their  contempt  of  riches,  their  love  of 
glory  and  of  their  country,  their  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  their  heroic  courage,  have  ranked  them  above  all 
other  nations.  An  infinite  number  of  excellences  mark 
their  character.  They  had  in  general  that  greatnefs  qf 

SS2£.  fern  £  one  of  retU$  he  WaS  Te^ 

r  being  one  of  the  council  of  three  hundred,  and 

lay,  that  he  was  happy  Sparta  had  found  three  hundred 

citizens  better  than  himfeif. 

perftiuon  ™ere  T  lef$  fuPerftition  apong  them  than 
than  a-  generality  of  other  nations ;  and  their  worfhip  fhew- 

!,d  th®,  (PPeriority  of, their  judgment.  All  the  ftatues  of 
their  deities,  even  that  of  Venus,  were  clothed  in  arr 

mour ;  that  religion  might  go  hand  in  hand  with  poli- 
tics.  . I  heir  iacrifices  and  offerings  were  of  little  value  • 
that  an  ufelefs  expenfe  might  not  make  them  lofe  a 

re,  y3r  Long  payers  were  forbidden;  they 

only  afked  of  the  gods  to  favour  the  deferving ;  a  prayer 
which  Socrates  held  in  higher  effimation  than  all  the 
offerings  and  ceremonies  of  his  country.  Their  bury- 
mgs,  like  every  thing  dfe  in  Sparta,  were  without  pomp 
and  conduced  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  of  death! 

nus  al  their  religious  ads  feemed  to  be  direded  by  a 
pradical  philofophy.  ; 

IZi:  dhfrf  wafs,  a  ‘e”Ple  confecrated  to  Fear,  near  the 

S"or;.  °°ked  uP.on  fear  y  “  eflential  fpring  of  government ; 
-or,  accoiding  to  the  opinion  of  Plutarch,  the-  moft  timid 
ivit/i  reJpeEl  to  the  laws,  are  the  moft  courageous  avainft  the 
enemy  and  they  who  fear  the  leaft  to  fuffer,  have  the 

great  eft  dread  of  being  cenfured  ;  and  of  this  the  Spartans 
are  a  proof.  1 


This 
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This  famous  republic,  which  prefided  a  long  time  rrecm- 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  eftabhlhed  about  nine-  Lycurgus 
hundred  years  before  the  Chridian  era.  Lycurgus  found  to  ha™ 
great  obdacles ;  but  he  furmounted  them  all,  by  cunt  GbfcrvedT 
of  genius  and  patience.  It  is  faid,  that  to  preferve  his 
ilatutes  inviolable,  he  went  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos ;  but  before  he  fet  out  he  made  the  Spartaris  fwear 
to  obferve  them  faithfully  till  his  return  ;  the  oracle 
confirmed  his  laws,  and  declared,  that  by  obeying  them 
Sparta  would  become  the  mod  famous  city  in  the 
world.  Lie  then  darved  himfelf  to  death,  tnat  the 
Spartans  might  not  be  freed  from  their  oath.  The  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  death  are  uncertain  ;  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  which  is  always  to  be  fufpeded,  cannot  heighten 
the  glory  of  great  men*  but  on  the  contrary  fpreads  a 
cloud  over  their  merits* 

From  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  invafion  of  the  War  with 
Perfians,  the  hidory  of  Sparta  prefents  us  with  very  few  fenians. 
objeds  which  are  intereding,  or  can  be  authenticated. 

The  Meflenians,  their  neighbours,  having  engaged  in 
two  wars  agai-nd  this  date,  lod  Ithome,  and  fome  other 
towns,  and  were  at  lad  entirely  fubdued.  From  that 
time,  the  paflions  feemed  to  infringe  the  laws  made  by 
Lycurgus;  but,  according  to  the  Abbe  Mably,  thefe 
were  only  moments  of  diftraffiion,  which  were  repaired  by  a 
long  continued  practice  of  virtue. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Spartans  having  been  unfuccefsful  Before^  . 
in  the  fecond  of  thefe  wars,  the  oracle  ordered  them  to  J'  * "  4’ 
procure  a  general  from  Athens.  The  Athenians,  de-  The  poet 
lighted  with  their  didrefs,  fent  them  the  poet  Tyrtseus, 
who  was  lame  and  deformed,  and  defpifed  in  his  own  general, 
country.  This  ridiculous  general  obtained  the  victory 
by  the  warlike  enthufiafm  with  which  his  competitions 
infpired  the  foldiers.  This  is  evidently  a  poetical  fic¬ 
tion.  Let  us  rather  believe  the  excellent  layings  aforibed 
to  Leon,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who,  when  he  was 
afked  under  what  kind  of  government  men  could  live 
in  the  greated  fafety,  replied,  Under  that  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  neither  rich  nor  poor  ;  where  probity  finds  many 

friends , 
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friends ,  and  fraud  finds  none .  The  fame  prince  faid  one 
day,  when  (peaking  of  thofe  who  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Their  glory  would  be  much  greater ,  if 
they  kad  taken  as  much  pains  to  become  virtuous.  Thefe 
anecdotes  are  inftru&ive,  while  the  detail  of  the  Argive 
and  MefFenian  wars  are  only  tifefome. 

We  fhall  foon  fee  Athens  the  rival  of  Sparta  ;  but 
the  picture  which  we  muft  firft  draw  of  the  former  re¬ 
public  will  (hew  the  difference  of  their  chara&er  and 
their  principles,  and  give  an  idea  of  a  new  fpecies  of  le- 
filiation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Republic  of  Athens  till  the  Pfar 

Perfians* 


the 


The  gov-  A  TTICA  was  long  divided  into  twelve  independ¬ 
ent  ent  villages,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 

eftabiiflied war,  when  Thefeus  united  the  whole  into  one  body, 
ulabot' Arming  a  kind  of  republic,  of  which  Athens  was  the 
^Q9years capital;  He  divided  the  citizens  into  three  dalles  $ 

jec°.re  the  nobles,  the  labourers,  and  the  mechanics.-  The 
nobles,  though  fewer  in  number  than  the  reft,  equalled, 
or  rathei*  exceeded,  them  in  power,  by  holding  all  the 
dignities  3  and  this  form  of  government  ftibfifted  till 
Codrusa-  Codrus  devoted  himfelf  to  a  glorious  death  for  the  fake 
J  ox  his  country. 

The  Athenians  breathed  a  fpirit  of  independence 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Grecian  ftates.  A  quarrel 
between  the  two  fons  of  Codrus  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  abolifhing  royalty,  when  they  declared  that  Jupiter 
was  the  foie  king  of  Athens  •  ,  and  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  committed  to  a  fet  of  magiftrates,  who  were 
called  Archons;  Their  magiftracy,  which  for  three 
centuries  was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  had  too  great 
an  appearance  of  royalty  3  its  duration  was  therefore 
reduced  at  firft  to  ten  years,  and  afterwards  became 
apnual  3  that  lefs  umbrage  might  be  given  by  a  divided 

authority. 
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authority,  nine  archons  were  chofen,  and  the  chief  or 
the  nine,  was  called  The  Arckmt,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  current  year. 

Athens  had  not  as  yet  any  written  laws ;  therefore  Before 
the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  depended  upon  their  I-c*6h* 
ideas  of  what  was  juft  or  unjuft  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fre¬ 
quently  upon  caprice  ;  for  where  rules  are  wanting, 
every  thing  is  atbitrary  ;  and  the  confequent  diforders 
Shewed  the  neceftity  of  having  fixed  laws.  Draco,  a  Draco  thd 
virtuous  archon,  about  fix  hundred  and  twenty  four  ^giflator. 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  feemed  worthy  of  the  glorious 
employment  of  being  a  legislator  ;  but  he  run  into  an 
excefs  of  fever!  ty,  All  crimes,  without  diftin&ion,  he  £xce<r™ 
punifhed  capitally  ;  faying,  that  to  him  even  the  flight-  ofhis 
eft  feemed  to  deferve  death,  and  he  could  find  no  other  iaWS- 
punishment  for  the  greateft.  A  moft  abfurd  and  cruel 
maxim  ;  which,  under  a  pretence  of  bamihing  vice, 
inuft  annihilate  fociety.  Even  if  inanimate  things,  fuch 
as  a  ftatue,  had  killed  a  man  by  accident,  Ire  ordered 
them  to  be  profecuted,  and  carried  out  of  the  ftate  with 
execrations,  to  infpire  men  with  a  deteftation  of  murder. 

Thefe  trifling  methods,  Ulrich  are  not  undeferving  of 
ridicule,  feem  rather  to  dilgrace  than  to  eftablifli  legii- 
lation*  The  laws  of  Draco,  written  in  blood,  as  the 
Ancients  faid,  deftroyed  themfelves,  becaufe  they  were 
im  practicable. 

This  yoke  once  broken,  the  Athenians,  guided  by  Divifioiis 
the  natural  impulfe  of  their  genius,  palled  from  extreme  tahme°"fu 
Subjection  to  exceflive  licentioufnefs  r  and  every  one  zens. 
wifhed  to  have  the  form  of  government  modelled  to  his 
own  liking  and  particular  intereft.  The  mountaineers, 
who  were  poor,  wifhed  for  a  democracy  ;  the  rich  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  plains  preferred  ariftocracy  ;  thofe  on  the 
feacoafts  infilled  upon  a  mixed  government,  as  the  beft 
calculated  for  the  general  intereft.  Solon  had  the  glory 
of  gaining  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  in  this  cri¬ 
tical  juncture  was  chofen  legiflator. 

Solon  was  eminent  by  his  birth,  and  had  improved  Before 

his  mind  by  travelling,  and  more  particularly  by  his 

progreb 
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Solon  a  progrefs  in  philofophy,  which  at  that  time  was  employed^ 
%  the  improvement  of  politics ;  he  was  of  a  dudious 
difpofition,  an  amiable  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  for  he 
even  refufed  royalty  ;  and  undoubtedly  could  have  ef- 
tablifhed  an  excellent  body  of  laws,  if  he  had  hearkened 
only  to  the  didates  of  his  own  reafon,  and  not  been 
Hewing  milled  by  national  prejudices  ;  but,  defirous  to  pleafe 
all  parties. parties,  he  temporized  between  them,  fo  as  to  fuffer 
the  feeds  of  every  evil  to  remain.  He  faid,  himfelf,  that 
his  laws  were  the  bed  the  Athenians  were  capable  of' 
receiving.  If  that  be  the  cale,  Athens  was  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  admit  of  a  good  form  of  government,  and  the 
legiflator  ought  not  to  be  blamed. 

mocratical  Tbe  ^itf  Pow.er  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
form  of  pfej  and  the  magidracy  entruded  to  the  principal  mem* 

ment.n~  bers.°f  the  date.  Nothing  could  be  better  judged* 
provided  their  authority  had  been  fuflicient  to  prefcribe 
rules  to  the  people,  and  counterbalance  its  power j 
otherwife,  the  want  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  could  not 

de°rUsro°f’  ^  t0  be  inJurious-  Though  the  citizens  who  were 
citizens.  rich,  or  of  genteel  fortunes,  formed  three  of  the  orders* 
and  the  poor  only  the  fourth,  yet  the  lad,  by  being  the 
mod  numerous,  found,  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
legiflator,  that  they  were  the  arbiters  in  affairs  of  the 
greated  confequence  ;  which  was  giving  up  the  repub¬ 
lic  to  a  redlefs,  turbulent,  blind  populace.  In  the.  pub* 
liy  ademblies,  whether  general  or  particular,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the  fubjecls  of  peace  or 
war,  the  finances,  or  whatever  immediately  concerned  • 

mon C eo^-"  meebngs  they  had  a  right  to  appeal 

piemaf-  fr,om  the  fentence  of  the  fenate  ;  and  Solon  made  his 

thSr°L-  !aws  obrcUre’  that  this  riSht  might  frequently  be  ufed, 
liberations  Ehus  t li c  laws,  which  ought  to  be  equally  fimple  and 

Svesintell^ible’  finee  they  are  the  common  rule  of  civil  life, 
became  the  fubjedt  of  difputes ;  and  the  lowed  order  of 
the  people,  carrying  it  againd  the  other  three,  became 
the  judges  of  what  they  were  little  capable  of  determin¬ 
ing.  We  lhal I  frequently  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
hi  dory,  that  this  expofed  the  republic  to  the  greated 
eviis.  ‘  On 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  fcnate,  'as  edablifhed  by  So¬ 
lon,  confiding  of  four  hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  of 
each  tribe,*  which  they  afterwards  increafed  to  fix  hun¬ 
dred,  was  either  too  numerous  to  deliberate  with  pru¬ 
dence,  or  had  not  a  fufficient  afcendcncy  over  the 
multitude.  The  common  aflemblies  of  the  people 
were  held  almod  every  eight  days,  where  every  citizen 
of  fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege  of  {peaking ;  fo 
that  the  talents  of  a  corrupted  or  feditious  orator 
might  eafily  overfo  /er  the  prudence  of  the  fenators* 
who  had  only  a  right  to  propofe  the  bufinefs  of  the 
meeting  ;  from  whence  there  mud  have  been  a  perpe¬ 
tual  conted  between  the  head  and  the  members,  and, 
of  courfe,  dreadful  convulfions  through  the  whole  body. 
I  am  fur pr if ed^  faicl  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  to  Solon,  to 
fee  that  with  you  the  wife  men  have  only  the  privilege  of 
Confuting ,  while  the  fools  have  the  power  to  determine , 
Experience  proved  that  Anacharfis  was  right. 

The  only  pofiible  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  was 
the  redoration  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had  been  almod 
annihilated  by  Draco,  who  had  fubditUted  the  tribunal 
of  the  Ephetee  in  its  dead.  Solon  re-edablifired  it,  with 
all  its  ancient  dignity  ;  committing  to  it  the  infpe&ion 
of  public  affairs,  and  more  particularly  the  education  of 
youth  (a  matter  fo  neglected  in  our  days,  yet  of  filch 
infinite  confequence) ;  and  it  was  compofed  folely  of  the 
fenior  archons.  This  change  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  date.  But  though  the  Areopagus 
was  highly  refpedted,  yet  it  was  not  a  fufficient  barrier 
againd  popular  commotions  ;  an  unbridled  multitude, 
with  the  whole  power  in  their  hands,  when  hurried  on 
by  paflipn,  does  not  hearken  to  the  leffons  of  prudence. 

The  particular  laws  of  Solon  were  fuperiour  to  his 
general  form  of  government,  and  ought  to  be  dudied  by 
thofe  who  have  a  defire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples 

*  Cecrops  had  divided  the  people  of  Athens  into  four  tribes,  which  muft 
»ot  be  confounded  with  the  dalles  of  Solon.  The  number  of  tribes  was  after¬ 
wards  increafed  to  ten. 
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ciples  of  civil  focicty  ;  I  (hall  therefore  mention  fome  of 
them,  upon  which  attention  may  be  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  After  having  abolifhed  all  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  thole  againft  murder,  he  reftrained  the  feverity  of 
creditors,  and  prohibited  imprifonmenf  for  debt.  Mon- 
tefquieu  obferves,  that  this  Ihould  not  be  extended  to' 
commerce,  becaufe  the  general  intereft  would  be  injured. 
It  is  added,  that  he  cancelled  the  debts,  more  eafily  to 
extricate  the  poor  from  mifery  and  oppreffion.  To*  infpire 
a  zeal  in  favour  of  all  the  member*  of  the  date,  he  or¬ 
dained  that  every  citizen  might  profecute  whoever  did 
an  injury  to  another  ;  and  that  in  all  factions  and  infur- 
refitions,  where  the  public  peace  was  broken,  every  citi¬ 
zen  Ihould  be  obliged  to  join  one  party  or  the  other, 
becaufe  the  prudent  man  would  certainly  take  the  right 
fide,  and  be  mod  capable  of  bringing  about  an  accom¬ 
modation.  He  determined  that  thole  who  had  no 
children  might- leave  their  fortunes  to  whom  they  pleat¬ 
ed.  Till  that  time  wills  were  unknown,  and  the  next 


Againft 
idlenefs, 
bad  fons, 
and  bad 
fathers. 


heir  facceeded  3  10  that  there  was  at  lead  the  advantage 
of  the  fortune  remaining  in  the  family.  Any  man, 
convifited  of  living  an  idle  life,  after  the  third  accufa- 
tion,  was  reckoned  infamous  ;  and  the  Areopagus  care¬ 
fully  inquired  by  what  means  every  perion  iubfided. 
He  borrowed  this  law  from  the  Egyptians,  and  modern 
nations  would  do  well  to  profit  by  it.  If  a  ion  either 
foolifhly  waded  his  fathers  property,  or  refilled  to  fup- 
port  his  parents,  he  was  likewife  declared  infamous  ;• 
but  if  they  had  not  bred  him  to  fome  bufinefs,  he  was 
neither  obliged  to  maintain  them*  nor  fubje filed  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law*'  By  this  means,  both  the  rather 
and  the  children  were  concerned  to  fulfil  the  views  of 
nature  and  of  fociety.  Women  brought  no  fortune  to 
their  hufbands  but  three  gowns,  and  fome  moveables  of 
On  por-  little  value.  Portions,  which  were  lefs  neceiiary  in  re- 
morals,  publics,  might  make  a  kind  ot  dangerous  trafnc  or  mar- 
kniedor  iaaSe>  an^  likewife  tear  in  pieces  a  family  fortune.  A 
maimed  in  citizen  who  kept  company  with  diffolute  women  was 
excluded  from  fpeaking  in  the  ademblies  of  the  people, 

.  becaufe 


war. 
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hecaufe  by  his  th-atinefs  he  had  rendered  himfelf  unwor¬ 
thy  of  their  confidence. 

An  Arch  on  guilty  of  drunkennefs  was  to  be  put  to 
death  :  fo  eftential  a  virtue  is  temperance  in  a  magi  ft  rate. 
Children,  whofe  fathers  were  killed  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  eXpeiife,  till 
the  age  of  twenty  one.  This  was  an  effectual  means  of 
encouraging  and  fupporting  valour,  as  infamy  was  a 
moft  ufeftil  punifhment  for  cowardice;  PififtratUs,  fome 
time  after,  ordered  that  foldiers  maimed  in  war  fhoiild 
be  fupported  at  the  expenfe  of  the  republic. 

Any  perfon  accufing  another,  who  had  not  a  fifth  Law  con- 
part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  cenlins 
heavy  fine.  “  Solon”,  fay's  the  celebrated  Montefquieu, accu  erS* 
<£  knew  how  to  prevent  the  abufe  which  the  people 
<£  might  make  of  the  right  of  judging  crimes,  and  there- 
t£  fore  the  Areopagus  had  a  power  of  reviling  their  fen-  Judg- 
i£  tences-,  that  in  cafe  that  tribunal  thought  the  perfon  ^e"evifed 
“  accufed  was  Unjudly  acquitted,  he  might  be  brought  by  the  a- 
fe  again  to  his  trial  before  the  people  ;  or,  if  he  was  un-  reopd§!* 

<£  judly  condemned,  the  execution  of  the  fentence  might 
S£  be  flopped  till  the  affair  was  re-examined;  An  excel- 
<£  lent  law,  which  fubjedled  the  people  to  the  cenfure  of 
<£  the  power  which  they  mod  refpedled,  and,  indeed, 

“  even  to  their  own.”  ( Efpit  des  Loix ,  /.  6.  ch.  $.) 
Wherefore  then  fo  many  inilances  of  enormous  injuftice 
in  Athens  ? 

The  oftracifm  is  very  well  known  ;  by  which  the  the  of. 
mod  illudrious  men  of  the  republic,  upon  being  fufpedt-  tracifm. 
cd,  ivere  banidied  for  ten  years.  It  was  not  intended  as 
a  difgraceful  punifliment,  but  bv  way  of  precaution!,  to 
difpel  the  jealoufy  of  the  people*  Six  thoufand  votes 
were  needful  to  carry  it  againd  the  perfon  profecuted* 

The  number  of  citizens  not  exceeding  twenty  thoufand, 
an  irreproachable  character  feemed  to  be  in  fafety ; 
however,  ingratitude,  envy  and  cabal  fometimes  tri* 
umphed  even  over  virtue.  The  date  and  the  author  of 
this  political  inditution  are  unknown  ;  fome  aferibing 
it  to  Thefeus,  while  others  fay  that  it  was  poderior  to 

K  2  Solon. 
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Solon.  The  oftracifm,  known  by  other  names,  pre* 
vailed  in  feveral  democracies ;  but,  as  it  was-  not  re- 
{trained  by  good  laws,  it  could  only  be  productive  of 
mifehief. 

sumpttN  Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  particulars,  it  is 
ary  laws*  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Athenian  Iegiflator  limited 
the  expenfes  of  the  women,  thofe  of  burials  and  religi¬ 
ous  ceremonies ;  objeCts  which  are  of  more  or  lefs  con- 
fequence  to  the  public,  according  to  the  nature  and 
foreign,  wealth  of  the  ftate,  Foreigners  were  permitted  to  refide 
ers  exdu-  jn  Athens,  but  excluded  from  having  any  (hare  in  the 
a  ft  are  "in  government ;  and  a  law  was  palled,  making  it  capital 
the  gov-  for  them  to  intrude  into  the  afiemblies  of  the  people. 

Thoughts  ^  certa111  that  Solon,  however  well  he  might  be 
of  Ana-tb  acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  did  not  attain  the 
and^soion  great  purpofe,  of  legiflation,  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
on  laws,  the  people.  We  may  judge  by  the  following  anecdote, 
Anacharfis,  fpeaking  to  him  one  day  of  the  ufeleilhefa 
of  laws,  compared  them  to  cobwebs,  in  which  the  feeble 
and  weak  are  catched,  but  which  are  broken  through 
by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Men  keep  their  agreements , 
replied  Solon,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to  violate 
them  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  my  laws ; 
I  accommodate  them  fo  to  the  inti-reft  of  the  people ,  that  all 
will  he  fenjible  it  is  much  better  to  obferve  than  to  infringe 
them.  Can  any  more  proper  means  be  contrived,  either 
in  morals  or  politics,  to  attach  people  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty,  than  convincing  them  that  it  is  their  intereft  ? 
And  mud  they  not  find  it  fo  in  a  good  government, 
where  every  thing  tends  to  the  public  happinefs,  and 
the  advantage  of  individuals  is  always  united  with 
the  good  of  the  community?  If  the  effects  then  did 
not  correfpond  with  the  expectations  of  the  legillator,  it 
is  becaufe  the  mode  of  government  and  the  law's  which 
he  eftabliihed  were  not  accommodated  to  the  true  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  Athenians.  Anacharfis  was  mifiaken  in 
fuppofing  that  one  part  of  the  body  politic  mult  always 
be  exempt  from  the  law's ;  and  perhaps  Solon  was  wrong 
in  not  giving  his  fufficient  ftrength  to  reftrain  the  mul¬ 
titude. 
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titude.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  it  was  too  difficult 
an  undertaking  to  govern  jfuch  an  untra<ftable  people  as 
the  Athenians!  Who  knows  but  their  new  laws  were 
the  very  beft  which  they  would  confent  to  receive  ? 

Before  the  death  of  the  legiflator,  that  fickle  people  The  din 
gave  vent  . to  their  national  character,  by  piopofirig  to 
him  every  day  to  make  fome  alterations.  He  was  fo 
difgufted,  that  he  quitted  his  native  country  ;  and  they 
allowed  him  to  remain  abfent  for  ten  years.  He  irm 
proveci  his  knowledge  during  his  travels,  while  the  peo~ 
pie  at  home  were  preparing  for  a  new  revolution,  and  at 
his  return  he  found  the  evil  incurable,  Pififtratus,  who  Ambition 
was  his  relation,  rich,  generous,  _  popular,  fkilled  in  the  °rfafuf  f" 
art  of  dazzling  the  citizens  by  his  fplendid  talents,  and 
of  gaining  them  by  deceitful  careffes,  fecretly  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  fbvereign  power.  Solon,  who  faw  into 
his  purpofes,  faid  to  him,  Were  it  not  for  your  ambition , 
you  are  the  beft  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  not  uncommon  He  makes 
to  fee  virtues  changed  into  vices  by  this  paffion  ;  and  - 
Pififtratus  forfeited  his  honour,  that  he  might  rife  to  the  ftate. 
power.  He  wounded  himfelf  one  day  with  his  own 

hand  ;  and,  running  into  the  ftreets,  covered  with 
blood,  implored  the  protection  of  the  people,  whofe 
enemies,  he  pretended,  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
life.  One  of  his  accomplices  immediately  proposed  that 
a  guard  fhould  be  appointed  to  proted  the  perfon  of  fo 
valuable  a  citizen  ;  and,  when  granted,  it  was  employed 
by  Pififtratus  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  citadel,  and  eftab? 
lifh  his  authority. 

Solon  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  Death  of 
the  people,  a  love  of  liberty  and  when  the  ufurper  one  Solon' 
day  fent  to  know  what  had  infpired  him  with  fucli  rafh- 
nefs,  he  boldly  replied,  My  old  age  and  at  laft,  not 
being  able  to  endure  fucli  a  melancholy,  profped,  he 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  All  poftenty  has  been  loud  in  his  praifes ; 
and  the  noble  defire  of  feeking  inftrudtion  attended  him 
to  the  laft.  I  grow  old ,  fakl  he,  learning  many  things . 

Some  yerfes  of  gallantry,  which  he  compofed  in  his 

youth, 
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youth,  could  not  injure  his  chara&er  ;  his  many  vir^ 
tues,  and  conftant  labour  for  the  public  good,  juftly  fe? 
cured  him  the  reputation  of  wifdom, 
pififtratus  A  tyrant  (the  ancients  gave  that  name  to  every 

ande again  u^urPcr>  and  frequently  to  their  lawful  kings)  could  not 
eftabiiih-  live  unmolefted,  efpecially  in  fuch  a  turbulent  city  as 
Athens,  Notwithftandipg  the  abilities  and  pleafing 
manners  of  Pififtratus,  he  was  very  foon  obliged  to  be¬ 
take  himfelf  to  flight  ;  but  was  reftored  by  Megacles, 
one  of  the  chief  confpirators,  upon  condition  of  marry¬ 
ing  his  daughter.  According  to  Herodotus,  a  woman, 
d refled  like  Minerva,  accompanied  Pififtratus  in  a 
chariot,  and  made  the  people  receive  him  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  back  by  the  goddefs  herfelf,  Popular 
fuperftition  fupplied  impoftors  with  extraordinary  re-* 
fource-s ;  but,  however,  the  factions  revived,  and  Pifif¬ 
tratus  was  obliged  once  more-  to.  retire  ;  yet,  after  hav¬ 
ing  remained  eleven  years  in  exile,  he  recovered  his 
power  by  a  ftratagerm 

To  pre-  After  this,  he  adopted  a  better  fyftem  of  government ; 
bah,  he  inftead  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into 
employed  the  city,  as  was  done  by  the  famous  Thefeus,  he  pru- 
in  agS!- dently  obliged  them  to  attend  to  the  cares  of  agricul- 
*ar?-  ture  ;  and  certainly  great  advantages  were  gained,  whe¬ 
ther  effected  hy  perfuafion  or  authority  j  the  market 
place  was  no  longer  filled  with  people  ready  to  engage 
in  cabals ,  turbulent  men  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
which  diverted  them  from  every  other  object,  and  made 
them  more  attentive  to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour 
than  to  the  affairs  of  government ;  they  cleared  wafte 
lands,  and  improved  others.  Pififtratus  made  them  pay 
a  tenth  for  the  Support  of  the  ftafce ;  to  which  they  did 
not  eonfent  without  murmuring ;  but  the  feverity  of 
the  tax  was  foftened  by  his  humanity,  and  the  fweets  of 
peace  were  enjoyed  by  the  improvers  of  the  country, 
He  encou-  As  another  means  of  making  the  people  tradable,  he 
antffci-1"1*  encouraged  the  arts  and  Sciences,  He  made  the  Athe- 
en^sit.  nians  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  eredecl 
ibme  magnificent  buildings,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

the 


the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  in  one  word,  he  in- 
ftructed  princes  in  the  art  of  governing,  and,  though  an 
ufurper,  he  reconciled  the  people  to  a  yoke  which  feem- 

ed  to  fecure  the  public  happinefs. 

His  two  forts,  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  ftmred  the  Before 
fovereign  authority.  T  he  fir  ft  pofleffed  all  the.  good  ^h^ld5reiJ 
qualities  of  the  father,  but  was  aftaffinated  by  Ariitogi-  of  Fiftf* 
ton  and  Harmodius,  who  were  his  perional  enemies ; tratus 
the  other  was  naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  but,  being 
provoked  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  feeing  the 
danger  to  which  his  own  perlon  was  expofed,  indulged 
himfelf  in  an  excels  of  feverity,  which  rendered  him 
odious.  When  Ariftogiton  was  put  to  torture, _  inftead 
of  his  accomplices  he  named  feyeral  of  the  friends  or 
Hippias,  who  were  inftantly  put  to  death  ;  and  then 
concluded,  by  telling  the  tyrant,  in  an  infulting  man¬ 
ner,  I  now  know  none  hut  yourfelf  dejerving  of  death.  A 
woman,  whofe  name  was  Lesena,  was  expofed  to  the' 
fame  torture  ?  dreading  left  the  pain  fhoulcl  extort  fucli 
a  confeffion  from  her  as  was  wanted,  fne  bit  off 
her  tongue.  This  ftriking  incident  revived  the  national  Popular 
fpirit ;  the  tyrant  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  popular 
government  was  reftored,  We  fhall  fee  the  Roman  ltoi-ed. 
liberty  fpringing  from  a  caufe  nearly  hmilar. 

Sparta  had  aftifted  the  Athenians  againft  the  fons  of  Sparta 
Pififtrafus,  but  foon  took  up  arms  to  give  them  new 
mafters,  and  even  to  reftore  Hippias.  Such  conduct  mans 
was  inconfiftent  with  that  virtue  which  has  been  fo 
greatly  celebrated ;  but  a  defire  of  prefiding  in  the  affairs  for  liber? 
of  Greece  was  the  great  failing  of  the  Spartans  :  they  ty“ 
began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  Athens ;  they  were 
i  afraid  that  liberty  would  increafe  both  its  ftrength  and 
reputation,  and  they  did  not  choofe  to  have  any  rivals. 

We  fhall  fee  even  the  rivalfhip  of  thofe  dates  become 
fatal.  Before  we  take  a  view  of  thefe  two  republics, 
contending  againft  the  powers  of  Aha,  let  us  reflect  one 
moment  upon  the  difference  of  their  character,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind  among  the  Greeks. 
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between06  Lycurgus  and  Solon  having  followed  quite  different 
Sparta  &  fyftems,  either  becaule  their  ideas  were  not  the  fame,  or 
Athens,  the  genius  of  the  people  was  not  fuited  to  receive  the 
fame  kind  of  laws,  Sparta  and  Athens  formed  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  contraft.  The  one  was  devoted  entirely  to 
war,  and  no  citizen  could  have  any  other  objedt  to  en¬ 
gage  his  attention,  nor  choole  any  other  employment  ; 
he  muft  therefore  either  prove  a  hero,  or  renounce  his 
country  *  the  other  received  all  the  arts,  and  every  kind 
gf  learning  $  every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  be  a  foldier 
in  cafes  of  neceffity,  but  he  might  alfo  be  whatever  he 
pleafed,  provided  he  was  engaged  in  fome  employment, 
Property.  There,  a  rigorous  poverty  deftroyed  the  fprings  of  ava¬ 
rice  and  felf-intereft,  and  chained  up  every  paftion  but 
thofe  which  prompted  to  glory  or  promoting  the  good 
of  the  ftate  :  here,  the  profpedt  qf  wealth  encouraged 
induftry,  commerce  and  genius*  and  the  heart  was 
equally  engaged  in  advancing  public  and  private  intereft. 
Obedi-  There,  the  hgbit  of  implicit  obedience  was  contradted 
f^®tothe from  the  cradle,  and  continued  through  life ;  and  the 
generals  or  magiftrates  needed  only  to  give  the  fignal,  to. 
have  their  purpofes  immediately  executed  :  here,  they 
endured  fubjedtion  and  reftraint  with  impatience ;  loved 
licentioufnefs  under  the  name  of  liberty,  giving  them- 
felves  up  to  their  unbridled  fancy,  and  often  infulted 
the  laws  and  the  magiftrates,  becaufe  their  power  was 
too  weak  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  (port  of  a 
popular  aftembly, 

Thecffea  The  e^ceffive  aufterity  of  the  Spartans,  which  from 
of  man,  education  became  a  fecond  nature,  confirmed  a  govern- 
govern-  ment  rounded  upon  the  manners ;  and  the  ftrength  of 
mem.  government,  in  its  turn,  fupported  that  againft  the  pre- 
pcnfities  of  human  nature,  The  Athenian  manners, 
foftened  by  a  relifh  for  pleafures,  and  wavering  from  a 
want  of  eftabli filed  principles,  could  not  be  amended  by 
a  bad  plan  of  government,  and  therefore  could  not  faii 
Then*-  to  increafe  the  mifehief.  We  (hall  fee  the  haughty,  ins 
chTradef*  anc^  imperious  Spartan,  always  anxious  to  com- 

’  mand,  often  become  cruel  and  unjuft  in  following  a 

regular 
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by  glorious  adions  and  noble  works,  amidft  an  infinite 
number  of  faults,  which  will  bring  on  the  'ruin  of  the 


Hate.  This  parallel  will  help  to  explain  the  events.  _ 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  two  dates  treated  their  The  a- 
flaves  fuffieiently  difplays  the  difference  of-  their  char- 
after.  In  comparison  of  the  Helotes,  the  Athenian  to, heir 
llaves  were  the  happieft  of  mankind.  In  cafe  of  guev-  wkh  hu. 
ances,  they. had  a  right  to  apply  to  juftice  lor  redrels  manity. 
againft  their  mafters  ;  they  were  allowed  to  purchaie 
land,  and  to  redeem  themfelves,  when  they  had amalled 
a  fufficient  Turn  for  that  purpofe  ;  they  were  often  made 
free,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  fervices,  or  from  pure 
generofity,  and  then  they  made  choice  of  patrons  who 
protected  their  interefts.  As  much  as  the  Helotes  jufuy 
detefted  the  Spartans,  fo  much  ought  the  Athenian 
Haves  to  have  been  attached  to  their  mafters,  if  it  were 

poliible  to  infpire  a  love  for  ilavery. 

T-his  humanity,  which  extended  even  to  the  brutes,  Learning 

certainly  proceeded  in  a  great  meafure  irom  the  cultiva- 
lion  of  the  mind.  A  tafte  for  learning,  \tfhich  contri¬ 
butes  fo  much  to  fofien  the  manners,  had  aheady  begun 
to  be  difplayed  in  Attica.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Theatre, 
drama  was  invented  by  Thefpis  ;  and  though  the  legii- 
lator  upbraided  him  with  having  uttered  falsehoods  in 
public,  the  dramatic  art,  properly  directed,  might  prove 
equally  a  fource  of  pleafure  and  inftrudion.  Pififtratus  Library, 
enriched  Athens  with  a  public  library  ;  and  his  ion 
Hipparchus  entertained  the  poet  Simonides  at  his  court,  poets  at 
to  which  he  likewife  invited  Anacreon,  whofe  verfes  (till 
deli°ht  the  world  by  their  elegant  fimplicity.  Archilo-  parchus. 
thus,  Stefichorus,  Alceus,  and  Sappho,  had  already 
brought  lyric  poetry  into  vogue.  The  ancient  Greek 
polonies  boafted  that  theirs  was  the  country  of  celebrated 
writers.  Nothing  is  fo  favourable  for  genius  as  peace 

*  -  .  •  r*  i  \  j  1  ^  1  _ 4-.#^  a  Aupri 


and  happinefs,  which  they  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 


Where 
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phyatffirftfl  'Vliere  the  rays  °f  literature  and  tafte  exert  their  in- 
was  con-  iiuence  on  genius,  they  produce  the  happieft  effects  - 

moraiu-  n.^w  ldeas  fPring  «P  in  crowds  ;  the  true  and  the  beau- 
politics,  tiful  are  fought  after ;  men,  feeking  inftrudion,  find  it 
neceffary  to  ftudy  3  and  philofophy  begins  to  dawn. 
Happily,  it  was  firfl  directed  to  the  molt  eflential  ob¬ 
jects,  morals  and  politics.  It  was  natural  that  ftudious 
people,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  Ihould  at  fifth  employ  tbem- 
i  elves  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  or  the  good  of  the  Bate, 

Converfa-  Plutarch  mentions  a  converfation  of  ancient  fages 
ancient  <%uting  upon  the  following  queftion  ;  What  is  the 
faSes.  molt  perfect  kind  of  popular  government  ?  To  which 
they  made  the  following  anfwers.  Solon  faid,  it  was 
1  hat,  where  an  injury  done  to  an  individual  was  felt  by  the 
whole  ;  Bias  ;  where  the  law  reigned  inftead  of  a  monarch  : 
Thales  ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too. 
■poor  :  Anacharfis ;  white  virtue  is  honoured ,  and  vice  de- 
tefled:  Pittacus ,  where  dignities  are  conferred  only  upon 
thz  deferving ,  and  never  upon  the  wicked:  Cieobulus  • 
ivhtie  tne  people  are  more  afraid  of  cenfure  than  the  lazv  : 
Chilo  3  where  the  laws,  and  not  orators ,  are  hearkened  to, 
and  have  influence.  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  whofo 
guelts  they  were,  concluded  in  favour  of  that  popular 
government  which  approaches  the  neareft  to  ariltocracv, 
where  a  few  virtuous  men  hold  the  reins.  Though  this 
converfation  is  probably  fi&itious,  it  (hews  us  upon  what 
lubjects  the  philoiophers  employed  their  minds  before 
they  became  fophilts. 

n*WZi-  t  ^Iowever>  Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  who  is  placed 
fion  of  the  at  the  head  of  the  feven  Grecian  fages,  diflinguilhed 
TharieJ&  himfdf  likewiie  by  his  fpeculative  philofophy,  which  we 
by  Solon,  fhall  have  .occalion  to  mention  in  another  place.  He 
was  an  aflronomer,  but  was  excelled  by  Solon  in  that 
fcience,  which  was  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  Thales 
divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days,  and. 
perceiving  his  miftake,  corre&ed  it  by  another  errour* 
for  he  intercalated  a  whole  month  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  year.  Solon  improved  the  year  of  Thales,  by 

making 
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making  it  purely  a  lunar  year  of  three  hunched  and  fht\ 
four  days,  and  intercalated  twenty  three  days  at  tne  end 
of  every  fecond  year,  to  make  it  fquare  with  the  true 
year.  This  was  making  a  great  advance  in  Greece-, 
fx nee  they  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  diviiion  o, 
the  week  into  feven  days.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Phe. 
nicians  had  been  infinitely  more  learned  for  a  number  ot 

^  At  this  time  the  fine  arts  had  begun  to  be  perfedled. 
The  two  firft  orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric  and  the 
Ionic,  had  been  invented  ;  and  the  genius  of  that  time 
feemed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Philip.  Corinth  fet  the  example  of  maritime  commerce, 
and  united  wealth  and  fplendour  to  liberty.  In  a  word, 
Greece  arrived  at  the  period  of  bright  and  iolid  glory, 
which  at  firft  was  the  produce  of  war  and  patnotiim, 
but  in  tire  end  was  the  effed  of  genius  univerfaUy  exer 
arcifed, 


k 
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BOOK  SECOND. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  War  againft  the 
Persians,  till  the  Government  of  Pe¬ 
ricles. 


CHAP.  I. 

Beginning  of  the  War  againft  the  Perftans f  Miltiades  vic¬ 
torious  at  Marathon. 


HP  hi  O  U  GH  war  be  in  ltfelf  dreadful,  as  it  prefents 
GeneraV  JL  nothing  to  our  view  but  men  killed  by  men,  and 

Jvdaerac°art.herui"|s  covered  with  human  blood,  it  becomes  a  fource  of 
ried  on  a-  noble  and  furprifing  actions,  when  undertaken  or  carried 
fEJaiT  on  for  felf-defence,  by  citizens  who  unite  difeipline  and 
military  fkill  to  the  mod:  heroic  courage.  To  meet  the 
giCu-teii^  dangers,  to  defpile  death,  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  numbers  by  dint  of  genius  and  bravery,  to  im- 
pro\  e  the  fm  all  eft  advantages,  to  repair  the  greateft  mif- 
loiluiicS,  to  overcome  enemies  who  think  themfelves  al- 
moil  certain  of  victory,  to  lave  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
tne  people,  to  deferve  acknowledgments  and  immortal  re¬ 
nown  for  important  fervices,  will  in  fome  degree  deface 
thofe  horrours  which  are  infeparable  from  every  bloody  en- 
terprife.  The  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  from 

the  great  nets  of  the  objeift,  will  be  found  particularly 
interefting. 


Caufe  of 
the  war. 


Before 
].  C.  501 


We  left  the  great  empire  of  Cyrus  in  pofleflion  of 
Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes ;  whofe  ambition,  confined 
within  too  narrow  limits  in  Afia,  made  him  third  after 
new  conquefts,  A  defire  of  revenge,  added  to  this  in- 
iatiable  paftion,  infpired  him  .  with  the  fcheme  of  fub- 
duing  Greece.  The  Ionians,  having  rebelled  againft 
.mm,  applied  for  protection  to  the  Greeks  in  Europe. 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  protestor  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
pias,  that  had  been  driven  out  of  Athens,  refufed  to 
aftid  the  Ionians  3  but  the  more  generous  Athenians 


granted 
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wanted  them  twenty  Ihips,  Athens  was  provoked 
againft  the  Perfians,  who  had  received  H.ppias  into 
their  country  with  a  defign  of  reftonng  him  ,  an.,  at 
that  time  the  enthufiafm  ot  liberty  was  m.  the  greateft 
fermentation  :  the  people,  who  had  languid  under 
the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  from  the  moment  ot  the  r  bunt¬ 
ing  thefe  chains  began  to  be  animated  with  the  moi 

heroic  i pirit.  .  .  .  r. 

The  lonians  thought  they  had  gained  their  liberty , 

upon  their  marching  into  Lydia,  and  deftroying  Sardis ; 
but  Darius  was  very  foon  revenged  by  the  deftrucTion  of 
Miletus,  when  he  forced  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring 
jflands,  to  return  to  their  obedience.  He  then  rent 
heralds  into  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  that  is 
to  lav,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereignty.  In  their 
indignation,  the  Spartans  put  to  death  two  of  tne 
heralds,  whole  perfons  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  have 
rendered  facred  ;  but  feveral  cities  fubmitted,  particu¬ 
larly  Egina,  fituated  near  Athens,  in  the  Egean  lea. 
The  Athenians  complained  of  this  cowardice  to  the 
Spartans,  who  prefided  at  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  ana 
the  chief  of  the  Eginetre  were  feized  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  It  was  a  great  happinefs  for  Greece,  that  a 
crowd  of  little  ftates,  totally  independent  on  one  an¬ 
other,  were  fo  united  by  treaties  and  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions,  that  their  common  intereft  had  the  force  or  a  law, 
and  that  a  kind  of  general  tribunal  was  authorized  to 
puniih  treachery.  Without  fuch  an  advantage,  they 
muft  have  foon  fubmitted  to  the  yoke.  . 

Darius  fent  an  army  by  land,  and  likewife  a  fleet,  to 
execute  his  project :  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  doubling 
Cape  Athos,  called  at  prefent  Capo  Santo. ;  and .  the 
Thracians  attacked  and  difperfed  his  army  in  the  night, 
which  was  commanded  by  Mardonius,  an  unexperienced 
young  nobleman.  A  greater  army,  under  better  gen¬ 
erals,  came  pouring  in  upon  Attica,  after  haying  plun¬ 
dered  Eretria  in  the  Ifle  of  Eubea.  Athens,  being  in  dan¬ 
ger  applied  to  the  confederates  for  the  neceflary  aid  ; 
and’  Sparta  promifed  to  grant  it,  but  declared  that  they 
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muft  wait  a  few  days,  becaufe  the  religious  cuftom  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  taking  the  field  before  the  full  moon 
a  fuperftition  moft  unworthy  of  that  wife  and  warlike 
republic.  The  other  ftates  were  firuck  dumb  with 


confirmation,  except  Platea,  which  fent  them  a  thou- 
land  fighting  men ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged,  for  the 
firfl  time,  to  arm  their  fiaves. 

armin'  Athenian  army  confided  only  of  ten  thoufand 

deTten*1  men,  and  the  Perfians  had  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
generais.  fand.*  This  great  inequality  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  lefs  evil  than  the  appointment  of  ten  generals,  named 
by  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  to  have  the  command  every 
day  alternately.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
fiiould  follow  one  uniform  plan ;  that  the  whole  fiiould 
a<5t  in  concert ;  or  that  the  incapacity  of  one  fiiould  not 
render  the  fuperiour  abilities  of  another  totally  ufelefs  ? 
The  imprudence  of  the  Athenians  was  evident  in  this 
abfurd  practice,  which  a  miflaken  zeal  for  liberty  had 
eftablifiied.  Happily  for  them,  Miltiades  was  one  of 
their  generals,  and  his  colleagues  had  a  fincere  regard 
for  their  country,  which  was  the  prefervation  of  Athens. 
Miltiades  It  was  necefiary  to  determine  whether  they  fiiould  at” 

foTttwk  tc?ck  the  encmy>  or  wait  for  them  within  the  walls  of  the 
the  enemy  city  ;  and  the  laid  meafure,  feeming  to  be  the  mold  fe- 
cure,  carried  the  greateld  number  of  votes;  but  Milti- 
ades  ventured  to  infifc  upon  the  firid,  as  necefiary  111 
their  fituation,  where  a  vigorous  effort  was  wanted. 

*.  The  virtuous  Ariftides,  who  was. one  of  the  generals, 
fupported  the  opinion  of  Miltiades,  and  prevailed  ;  and, 
being  convinced  that  one  chief  was  needful  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  when  his  day  of  command  came,  gcneroufly 
refigned  it  to  that  great  man,  and  all  the  reft  followed 
his  example. 


Before 
J.  C.  490. 
Battle  of 
Marathon 


I  lie  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  triumph  of  patriot* 
ifm.  The  military  art,  which  was  but  little  known  be¬ 
fore 


*  RoHin  makes  their  army  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand 
horfe ;  after  having  faid,  in  the  preceding  page,  that  they  were  five  hundred 
thoufand.  Tultin  makes  them  fix  hundred  thoufand.  Cornelius  Nepos,  with 
more  probability,  fuppofes  them  only  ten  times  the  number  of  the  Athenians. 
Whom  fhall  we  believe  ? 
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Foi’c  that  time,  completely  feconded  Athenian  "valour. 
Miltiades  drew  up  his  army  at  the  toot  of  a  mountain, 
covering  both  flanks,  that  he  might  not  be  furrounded ; 
and,  to  iecure  the  great  eft  refources,  he  placed  hio  prin¬ 
cipal  ftrength  m  the  wings.  Tne  Greeks  rufhed  on  to 
the  engagement,  and  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  chi- 
order  by5 that  unexpeded  impetuofity  ;  the  two  wings, 
having  routed  thofe  of  the  Perilans,  poured  in  upon  the 
main  body  of  their  army,  which  could  no  longer  refift, 
and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight*  Hippias  was  flain  in 
the  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  undoubtedly  flattered 
himfelf  that  he  would  reduce  his  country  to  flavery. 

This  great  army,  which ^Darius  had  ordered  to  fend  shamefin 

all  the  Athenians  to  him  in  chains,  and  which  had  the  Per- 
brought  marble  on  purpofe  to  ered  .  trophies,  fled  with  fians- 
the  greateft  precipitation  to  the  fhips,  feven  of  which 
v/ere  taken,  and  many  of  the  reft  burnt  by  the  conquer¬ 
ors.  The  Spartans  arrived  next  day,  after  a  forced 
march  of  three  days,  ft  hey  wrould  have  reckoned  the 
delay  a  crime,  if  fuperftition  had  not  impofed  it  upon 
them  as  a  duty* 

Glory  was  then  the  reward  of  great  inen,  and  fuffi- 
cient  for  republican  virtue*  Monuments  w^ere  ereded  the  con- 
in  honour  of  the  flain  ;  a  painting  was  made  of  the  bat-  <iuerors* 
tie  of  Marathon,  and  all  the  favour  which  was  fhewn  to 
Miltiades  w^as  to  reprefent  him  in  the  pidure  at  the 
head  of  his  colleagues* 

Who  could  fufped  that  the  preferver  of  his  country  injuftice^ 
fhould  become  a  vidim  of  ingratitude  ?  But  the  Athe- 
nians  were  always  fo  diftruftful,  that  the  leaft  fufpicion  to  Mil- 
made  them  forget  the  greateft  fervices*  Miltiades,  hav-  tia  iei' 
ing  required  a  fleet,  in  order  to  punifti  the  people  of  the 
iflands  who  had  betrayed  the  common  intereft,  attacked 
Paros  ;  but  after  a  long  fiege,  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
he  mifearried  in  the  enterprife,  and  returned  to  Athens. 
Whether,  as  Herodotus  fays,  perfonal  hatred  prompted 
him  to  this  undertaking,  or  that  the  people  could  not 
reproach  him  with  any  fault  but  his  misfortune,  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  he  was  moft  unjuftly  treated  as  a  criminal. 
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He  was  accufed,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents*,  a  fum  equal  to  the  expenfe  of  the  fleet.  Not 
being  in  a  fituation  to  difcharge  fuch  a  fine,  this  moft 
refpeclable  hero,  who  had  refuted  the  fovereign  power 
in  Cherfonefus,  that  he  might  devote  his  fervice  to  his 
country,-  died  in  prifon. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  rife  of  Ar  ft  ides  and  Themiftocles .  The  tnvajion  of 

Greece  by  Xerxes. 

ancMrhe-  A  FTER.thc  death.°f  Miltiades,  two  other  illuf- 
mift odes.  xA  tr*ous  citizens*  Ariflides  and  Themiftocles,  had 
the  greateft  influence  in  conducting  the  public  affairs. 
Difference  A  difference  of  character  and  principles  occafioned  a  re- 
charafler  markable  disagreement  between  them  from  their  earlieft 
and  pria-  years*  Ariftides,  of  an  auftere  and  irreproachable  virtue, 
Ciples‘  detefted  whatever  was  not  perfectly  confident  with  the 
drifted  juftice,  and  very  well  deferved  the  application 
of  the  following  Verfe  of  Efchylus,  which  was  made  to 
him  by  the  whole  audience  at  the  theatre  :  His  defire  is 
to  be  truly  juft ,  not  to  appear  Jo  ;  the  encomium  of  con- 
fummate  virtue.  Themiftocles,  full  of  fire,  boldnefs, 
and  ambition,  was  not  at  all  fcrupulous  about  the 
means,  provided  he  could  fec.ure  fuccefs,  making  his 
principles  eafily  bend  to  times  and  circumftances lefs 
anxious  to  deferve,  than  to  procure  admirers  and  affo- 
ciates,  he  could  not  fail,  with  fuch  uncommon  abilities 
(as  his  preceptor  had  foretold),  either  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  or  great  harm,  to  his  country. 

Their  fyf-  Athens  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  political  difputes. 

mtes0dlT^.eri  the  of  government  in  a  free  date  is  bad, 

ferent.  parties  differ  on  its  fundamentals.  Ariftides,  having  im¬ 
bibed  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus,  who  laid  the  people 
under  neceffary  reftraint,  was  inclined 7  to  ariftocracy. 

Themiftocles, 

*  9670/  if  with  Budeus  we  value  the  Mina  at'  3/.  4 s.  jJ.  or  9300/.  if  we 
adopt  the  calculation  ot  Agricola>  who  makes  the  Mina  only  equal  to  3/.  2s, 
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Themidocles,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  flatter  the  people* 
declared  for  democracy  ;  and  the  furname  Juft,  which 
was  univerfaliy  given  to  his  rival,  did  not.  in  the  leaf!: 
wound  his  pride,  becaufe  he  forefaw  that  this  honourable 
appellation  could  not  be  pleating,  even  to  thofe  who 
bedowed  it  ;  and  that  it  would  become  a  motive  for 
hatred  and  jealoufy* 

To  get  rid  of  fuch  a  rival,  whom  he -always  found  Themif- 
differing  in  opinion  from  him,  he  employed  even  the  J°^deesrs 
title,  which  was  an  evidence  of  fuperiour  virtue,  as  a  ArifUdes 
mean  of  accomplifhing  his  purpofe,  by  reprefenting fufpedkda 
Anilides  as  a  fovereign  judge  in  all  cafes ;  as  a  monarch, 
whofe  word  was  a  law,  without  having  occafion  for  the 
trappings  of  royalty.  His  emidaries  filled  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  fufpicions,  till  they  at  lafl  infilled  on 
the  oflracifrm  It  was  a  cuflom  to  write  the  name  of 
the  perfon  they  d'efired  to  have  banifhed  upon  a  fhell 
(acfflow/).'  A  peafant  who  could  not  write,  and  was  u’n-  oftracifm 
acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  Ariflides,  prefented  him 
with  a  fhell,  defiring  him  to  write  the  name  of  Ariflides  n  1 
upon  it.  What  injury  has  this  man  done  to  you  ?  faid  this 
virtuous  citizen*  None  at  all ,  replied  the  peafant ;  but  / 
am  tired  of  hearing  him  incejfantly  called  the  Just.  Upon 
which,  Ariflides  wrote  his  own  name.  There  were  at 
lead  fix  thoufand  votes  againd  him,  for  that  number 
was  required  by  the  law  ;  and  he  received  his  fentence 
with  refignation,  faying  at  fetting  out  upon  his  exile,  r 
I  pray  the  gods  may  not  fnffer  the  Athenians  to  have  caufe 
to  remember  Ariflides. 

After  fuch  an  unworthy  adlion,  Themidocles  mud  Forefight 
have  been  loaded  with  reproach  to  the  lated  poderity,  miftocles* 
if  he  had  not  foon  after  done  fuch  noble  fervices  to  his 
country.  Nobody  had  more  extenfive  views  in  either 
war  or  politics,  and  no  man  was  more  proper  for  putting 
them  in  execution.  Far  from  being  lulled  into  fecu- 
rity,  like  the  red  of  the  Athenians,  who  thought  that 
the  victory  gained  at  Marathon  delivered. them  from  all 
danger,  he  looked  upon  the  war  with  the  Perfians  as 
fcarce  begun,  and  did  not  doubt  but*  it  would  continue 

Vol.  I.  L  to 
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to  rage  with  fury.  He  reflected  upon  the  weaknefs 
and  the  refources  of  Athens ;  and  obferving,  that  though 
they  were  advantageoufly  fituated  for  having  a  fleet,  yet 
they  were  inferiors  in  that  refped  to  their  neighbours 
the  Eginetce  ;  and  being  convinced  that  nothing  but  a 
ftrong  naval  force  could  preferve  the  ftate,  incrcafe  their 
wealth,  or  advance  their  power,  he  attached  himlelf 
chiefly  to  this  objed  ;  and  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
dedicate  the  produce  of  their  filter  mines,  which  was 
ufually  fhared  equally  among  the  people,  to  the  purpofe 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet,  from  this  fund  they  built  a  hum 
dred  galleys,  which  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  republic. 
Attempt  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  precaution,*  and  thefe  mea- 
of  Xerxes  pures?  Greece  rnuft  have  been  infallibly  deflroyed.  Da- 
Greece.  rius  was  preparing  to  invade  the  country,-  with  all  the 
power  of  Afi'a,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  y  but 
Ills  fon  Xerxes,  inheriting  his  father’s  refentment,  and 
adding  to  it  all  the  heat  of  a  haughty;  impetuous  youth,* 
after  having  made  immenfe  preparations,  lent  to  demand 
earth  arid  water*  Themiftocles,  to  animate  his  country¬ 
men  ffcill  more,  by  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of 
accommodation  (for  it  was  neceflary  either  to  preferve 
their  liberty,  or  to  be  buried  with  it)  put  to  death  the 
interpreter  who-  explained  the  King  of  Perfia’s  declara- 
.  :  tion,  and  by  this  proceeding;  laid  them  under  the  ne- 

ceflity  of  being  invincible.  «.  v 
Vrodigi-  Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  an  in  mime-* 

of  Xerxes  rafele  army,*  which  Herodotus,  and  Rollin  after  him, 
o  «rxes.  £0  amount  to  five  millions  two  hundred  thoufand 

men*  including  the  feamen,  and  all  the  followers  of  the 
army,  came  in  triumph  to  crufh  a  petty  nation,  which 
•  he  defpifed.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Pliny,  Elian, 
and  many  other  writers,  lelfen  the  number  of  the  army 
jCefod'otvi* greatly.  Though  Herodotus’s  calculation  is  evidently 
not  to  be  abfurcJ  feme  people  fay  that  he  deferves  the  greatefl 

credited  r  1  rrpdif 

aboutthe  .  CrCQlt, 

detail  of 

this  expe-  *  Xerxes  was  a  fon  of  a  fecond  marriage,  by  the  Princefs  Atolla,  daughter 
dition.  of  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  married  when  he  was  upon  the  throne.  Darius  pre¬ 
ferred  him  before  his  children  of  the  firft  marriage,  and  appointed  him  his 
fucceflbr,  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  King ,  though  npt  the  etdeft  fon  of  Darius. 
A  Spartan  fuggefted  this  diftin&ion,  faying  it  was  the  cuftom  in  Sparta. 
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credit,  becaufe  he  lived  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  ; 
but  we  need  only  attend  to  his  narration,  the  fpeech^ 
the  dreams,  and  the  circumflances  which  he  adapts  to 
them,  to  diftruft  his  evidence.  He  feems  rather  to  have 
imitated  Homer,  than  to  have  written  like  an  hiflorian, 

He  reprefents  Xerxes,  at  one  time,  as  a  philofopher, 
melting  into  tears  at  the  fight  of  this  immenfe  multi¬ 
tude,  of  whom  not  one  would  be  found  eliding  in  a  - 
hundred  years  ;  at  another  time,  as  a  furious  madman, 
ordering  the  fea  to  be  fcourged,  becaufe  a  tempeft  had 
broken  the  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  his  troops  were 
to  have  pafled  the  Hellefpont  (at  prefent  the  Darda¬ 
nelles),  and  all  the  workmen  to  be  punifhed,  as  if  they 
could  have  chained  the  winds  and  waves,  Herodotus 
fays,  that  Xerxes  opened  a  paflage  for  his  fleet  through 
mount  Athos  ;  but  modern  travellers  deny  that  ftich  a 
work  was  ever  performed. 

Is  it  not  amazing  how  Grecian  fables  could  inipcfe  up-  juft  cause 
On  fo  many  valuable  writers  ?  By  copying  them,  hiftory  tuning 
is  deprived  of  probability,  and  critical  inquiry  become  the 
ufelefs.  Muft  we  look  upon  the  Perfians  as  barbarians,  Greeks* 
becaufe  the  Greeks  called  them  fo  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known,  that  they  were  a  civilized  and  flourifhing  na* 
lion,  at  the  time  when  Greece  Was  irhmerfed  in  a  date 
of  horrid  barbarity  ?  Grecian  vanity,  which  well  de- 
fcrves  to  be  proverbial,  fhouldvmake  us  attentive  how 
we  give  credit  to  their  details,  and  the  more  fo,  as  we 
can  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them. 

Demaratus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedemon,  had  been  Uemara- 
for  fome  time  banilhed ;  becaufe  in  his  country,  as  he  ^spar*?* 
laid  himfelf,  the  lazv  zvas  more  powerful  than  the  kings,  fled  to 
He  fought  an  afylum  in  Perfia,  and  was  received  there  refuge.^ 
with  particular  refpect.-  Xerxes,  having  reviewed  his  what  hs 
troops,  allied  him  if  the  Greeks  durft  wait  his  approach: 
to  which  he  frankly  replied,  elpecially.with  regard  to  the  of  the 
Spartans,  that  the*  love  of  liberty  would  make  them  lend  Greek^ 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  propolal ;  and  though  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  but  a  handful  of  men,  they  would  not  decline 
the  combat.  They  are  free ,  added  he;  but  they  pay  an 

La  implicit 
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implicit  obedience-  to  the  law  ;  and  that  law  commands  them 
to  conquer  or  die .  And  the  event  verified  bis  aflertion.- 
The  fubfequent  narration  will  now  fhew  what  liberty  is 
capable  of  executing  againft  defpotic  power. 

Sparta  The  Spartans  and  Athenians*  having  been  informed, 
£sApre-by  Demaratus  himfelf,  of  the  invafion  with  which  they 
pare  for  were  threatened,  endeavoured  to  animate  all  the  Grecian 
war*  dates  to  take  up  arms  for  the  genfefal  caufe  5  but  feat 
in  fome,  and  a  jealoufy  of  the  command  in  others,  de¬ 
tached  almoft  all  the  allies  from  the  confederacy  ;  yet 
they  were  not  lefs  dilpofed  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 
Themif-  The  Athenians  made  hade  to  choofe  their  general  An 
iodes  gets  arrogant,  avaricious  orator,  whole  name  was  Epicydes, 
appdfnted  fet  himfelf  up  as  the  rival  of  Themidocles ;  and  as  the 
general,  pgopje  are  always  eafily  deceived,  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  preferred,  when  Themidocles,-  knowing  his  weak 
fide,  loaded  him  with  prefents,-  and  prevailed  with  him 
to  defift,  and  thus  got  himfelf  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  public  good  required  if,*  In  fuch  fixa¬ 
tions,  a  man  of  fuperiour  abilities,  without  tranfgreffing 
the  bounds  of  modefty,-  may  do  himfelf  juflice,  and 
employ  all  his  influence  to  procure  an  employment, 
where  honour  is  furrounded  with  danger. 

Bnrybi-  Though  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  two  thirds  of 
en admiral  the  fleet,  the  'Spartans  contended  with  them  for  the  right 
of  the™*  of  commanding  and  all  the  allies  having  declared  in- 
fleet*  their  favour,  Eurybiades,  who  by  no  means  deferved  it, 
Prudent  was  chofen  admiral.  Themidocles,  from  the  dread  of  a 
condua  of  nypture,  confented;  and  told  the  Athenians,  that  they 
fhould  not  hefitate  to  yield  that  honour  to  the  Spartans, 
provided  they  did  their  duty.  He  had  given  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  his  moderation  before  this,  by  Supporting 
a  decree  for  recalling  thofe  that  were  in  exile,  particu¬ 
larly  Ariftides.-  The  union  of  thefe  two  illudrious  rivals* 
in  the  neceffities  of  the  date,  is  one  of  the  mod  affedting 
leffons  which  can  be  given  to  patriotafm,  and  we  (hall 
lee  its  effedts  by  what  follows. 

Before  At  laft  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  a  very  narrow 
J  c.480.  pa|fagC)  where  he  was  met  by  four  thoufand  men,  under 

v  •  .  .  :  the 
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the  command  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.  The  Perfian  Battle  of 
monarch,  having  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  cc-rupt  him, 
wrote  to  him  in  the  ftyle  of  a  mafter,  commanding  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms :  to  whicn  Leonidas  replied,  like  a 
Spartan,  Come  and  take,  them . .  The  enemy  were  repulfed, 
notwithflanding  their  prodigious  numbers,  but  .unfortu¬ 
nately  they  difcovered  a  path  by  which  they  gained  the 
fummit  without  being  perceived,  fo  that  the  poft  could 
be  no  longer  defended.  Leonidas,  with  three  hundred  Leonidas 
Spartans,  after  having  obliged  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  to  heis 
retire,  did  not  defift  from  attacking  the  Perfians,  devot-  tans, 
ing  himfelf  to  certain  death,  either  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  or  to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  a  prodigy  of 
valour.  All  thefe  heroes  fell  in  the  held,  except,  one 
who  brought  the  news,  and  who  was  treated  as  an  infa¬ 
mous  deferter  in  Sparta,  till  he  glorioufly  wiped  out  the 
difgrace  the  firft  opportunity.  The  Amphi&yons  fixed 
up  the  following  inscription  at  Thermopylae  fome  time 
after,  which  is  moft  admirable  even  for  its  fimplicity, 
Pajjenger ,  declare  at  Lace  demon ,  that  zve  died  here  in  obi* 
dience  to  its  lazvs. 

The  pafiage  of  Thermopylae  coft  Xerxes  twenty  thou-  The  ^ 
land  men  $  a  fmall  lofs  for  luch  a  numerous  army,  with-  celebrated 

out  fuppofing,  as  fome  credulous  hiftorians  have  done,  theoiyrn- 

that  it  amounted  to  three  millions  of  fighting  men,  or  ^otwith- 
even  a  quarter  of  that  number  ;  for  it  feemed  that  his 
opponents,  who  had  only  eleven  thoufand  two.  hundred  ger. 
men,  could  not  poiftbly  efcape  utter  deftrudion.  He 
continued  his  march,  marking  his  way  with  fire  and 
defolation  ;  and,  inquiring  how  the  Greeks  were  em* 
ployed,  was  told  they  were  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  of  which  he  received  fome  account,  particularly 
that  a  flmple  olive  crown  was  the  prize  fo  eagerly,  con¬ 
tended  for  ;  upon  which,  one  of  his  fatraps  exclaimed, 

What  men ,  to  contend  only  for  honour ! 

However,  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  definition ;  Athens 
the  Peloponnefians  forfook  them,  to  fortify  themfelves  ^r°ce 
behind  the  Iflhmus  of  Corinth.  The  oracle  had  de-  leitbunn 

dared,  that  Athene  could  find  no  fefety  but  in  walls  of  uS  eeu 

wood, 
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Themifto-  wood.  This  oracle,  probably  infpired  by  Themifiocles, 
th^qutt enablcd  him  to  lead  the  people  where  he  pleafed  ;  and 
the  city,  .finding  that  the  city  could  not  be  defended  againfl  ru-  h 
a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  that  the  fea  was  their  only  af}v 
lum,  he  perfijaded  them  that  their  fhips  were  the  walls 
of  wood  meant  by  the  oracle,  and  that  the  gods  them- 
felves  commanded  them  to  embark.  As  religion  at¬ 
tached  the  Athenians  to  their  homes,  to  their  burying 
places,  and  their  temples,  a  higher  motive  of  the  fame 
kind  was  neceflary  to  make  them  withdraw  from  the 
city.  He  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  decree,  de-* 
daring  that  Athens  fhould  be  committed  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Minerva,  and  that  all  the  citizens  capable  of 
ferving  fiiould  go  on  board  the  fhips,  every  one  taking 
proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  or  his  family, 

Xerxes  They  parted  fliedding  floods  of  tears,  and  the  citizens 
Athens.  Tnezence  in  Argolis  generoufly  received  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  and  provided  for  their  fubfifh 
ence.  Some  of  the  citizens,  being  obftinately  refolved 
to  remain,  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the  citadel,  whofe  walls, 
being  of  wood,  leemed  to  them  as  intended  by  the  ora¬ 
cle,  and  they  defended  it  till  they  were  all  killed, 
Xerxes  burnt  this  fortification,  and  enjoyed  the  pleafure 
of  revenge,  without  being  able  to  forefee  the  impending 
revolution. 


CHAP.  Ill, 

The  Battles  of  Sa/amis,  P la  tea ,  and  My  c ale- ;  the  final  Ex- 
pnlfion  of  the  Perftans  from  Greece. 


Difpute 

between 

Themifto- 

des  and 

Eurybi- 

ades. 


AF I R  S  T  naval  engagement,  which  was  fought  near 
Artemifium,  though  not  decifive,  yet  was  qf  great 
advantage  to  the  Greeks,  by  inftrudling  them  in  the 
management  of  their  fhips,  and  convincing  them  that 
they  could  oppofe  the  enemy,  notwithftanding  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  fleet.  They  again  rendezvoufed  in  the 
Straits  pf  Salamis,  where  a  council  was  held  to  decide  on 
their  future  motions,  Eurybiades,  and  a  majority  of 
-  •  the 
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the  council,  were  for  gaining  the  Gulph  of  Corinth^ 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  Peloponnefus. 
Themiftocles  infilled,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  quit  the  Strait,  where  the  Perfian  fleet  had  not 
room  to  ad  ;  Strike ,  but  hearken ,  faid  he  to  Eurybiad.es, 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  difpute  had  threatened  him  with 
his  cane.  This  exprefhon  had  fuch  an  cfled  upon  the 
Spartan,  that  from  that  moment  he  gave,  himfelf  up  to 
the  diredion  pf  Themiftocles.  Happily7-,  that  falfe 
honour,  which  barbarians  have  introduced  amongft  us, 
was  unknown  to  them ;  they  knew  how  to  defpife  an 
injury,  or  to  revenge  it  glorioufly.  -b 

If  Xerxes  had  followed  the  advice  of  Artemifla,  queen  The  pre- 
of  Halicarnaffus,  a  fenfible,  heroic  woman,  who  accom- 
panied  him,  he  would  have  avoided  a  hazardous  battle, 
and  by  advancing  flowly  muft  have  deftroyed  the 
Greeks,  without  being  expofed  to  fuffer ;  but  his  pride 
made  him  deaf  to  reafon,  as  he  thought  it  w^as  not  pof* 
iible  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  refiftance.  Themifto-  Themif- 
cles,  on  purpofe  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare,  caufed  him  to  *j°rcal^ss 
be  privately  informed  that  the  Greeks  were  going  to  re-  Wg 
treat  from  Salamis,  and  by  that  means  he  would  lofe  a  aare* 
the  opportunity  of  ruining,  their  fleet  at  one  blow. 

This  adyice  determined  him,  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  to  engage,  while  he  placed  himfelf  .upon  an  emb 
nence,  that  his  prefence  might  animate  his  troops.  A 
•  great  prince  would  have  animated  them  by  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ariftides,  like  a  true  citizen,  Ariftides 
came  from  his  command  at  Egina  to  join  Themiftocles,  ^j,ftocieS 
no  perfonal  enmity  being  able  to  cool  his  zeal  for  his  unite  in 
country.  After  haying  invited  him  to  put  an  end  to^nceo* 
their  differences,  he  offered  to  ferve  under  him,  and  to  country, 
aflift  in  his  councils.  Themiftocles  was  too  great  a 
man  not  to  be  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  offers,  and 
from  that  moment  a  mutual  confidence  took  place  ;  an 
infallible  prefage  of  fuccefs, 

The  battle  of  Salamis,  like  that  of  Marathon,  mewed  Battle  of 

that  an  excellent  general  is  alone  almofi  equwalent  to  Salamis' 

an 
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an  army *  and  ThetniHocIes,  without  having  the  title, 
yet  difcharged  the  duties.  He  knew  how  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  and  drew  up  the  fleet  in  excel¬ 
lent  order.  The  Perfian  fliips  were  heavy*  and  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  adt  in  fuch  a  narrow  ftrait,  fo  that  they  run 
into  confufion,  and  could  not  refill  the  Greeks,  who, 
with  lefs  than  four  hundred  fail,  difperfed  a  naval  arma- 
.  ment,  faid  to  have  confided  of  more  than  two  thoufand. 
Artcmifia.  The  courage  of  Queen  Artemifia  gave  room  for  faying, 
that  the  women  fhewed  themfelves  men,  and  the  men 
Xerxes  behaved  like  women.  The  great  king  fhamefully  fled, 
aS  mt°  uPon  a  a^arm  being  artfully  conveyed  to  him  by 
Themidocles,  that  the  Greeks  dcfigned  to  break  his 
bridge  of  boats*  and  he  haftily  repaired  into  Afia,  leav¬ 
ing  Mardonius  with  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  hiftorians,  to  repair  the  difafler. 
Mardoni-  Mardonius,  though  naturally  indifcreet  and  arrogant, 
usat_  had  learned  that  victory  does  not  depend  on  numbers  * 
fedueSthche  thought  that  it  would  be  a  more  certain  means  of 
Athenians  accQmplifhing  his  purpofe,  if  he  could  divide  the  Greeks, 
and  therefore  fent  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  very  advantageous  propofals  *  even  offering 
to  give  them  the  command  of  all  Greece,  if  they  would 
Theanf-  withdraw  from  the  allies.  Arifbides  was  a£  that  time 
wer  of  principal  archon,  upon  whole  heart  no  offers  could  make 
Anftidcs.  impreffion  *  he  therefore  anfwered,  in  the  pre¬ 

fence  of  the  Spartan  ambaffadors,  that  all  the  .wealth 
and  all  the  promifes  in  the  world  fhould  not  corrupt 
the  virtue  of  the  Athenians *  that  they  would  ever  remain 
mortal  enemies  of  the  Perfians,  and  eternally  revenge 
upon  them  the  evils  which  their  country  had  fuffered. 
Thefenti-He  caufed  the  fevereft  curfes  to  be  denounced  againfl 
the^Athe-  whoever  fhould  propofe  fuch  an  alliance,  or  betray  the 
nians  with  national  confederacy*  fentiments  which  were  fo  deeply 
theaptr-°  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  an  Athenian 
liana.  was  inllantly  Honed  for  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
they  fhould  give  audience  to  a  fecond  deputy  from  Mar¬ 
donius,  while  the  women  in  a  rage  Honed  his  wife  and 
children  as  criminals.  Upon  this  c&cafian  the  law  of 

nations 
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nations  prevailed  over  the  civil  law  for  the  deputy  was 
difmified  without  fuffering  any  intuit.  •  f 

To  fupport  fuch  proceedings,  it  was  abfolutely  •  n  11  tans  Vend 
that  they  fhould  Ihew  a  refolution  proof  agai  nit  all  an  arm?, 
the  calamities  of  war.  Mardonius  wreaked  his  ven¬ 
geance  upon  Athens,  and  deftroyed  it  entirely,  the  in- 

habitants  having  as  formerly  retired  to  Salarms.  The 
Spartans  were  not  anxious  to  aflift  them,  as  they  leferv- 
ed  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnefus  ;  bu  at 
laft,  being  ftruck  with  the  reproaches  of  their  allies,  they 
fent  five  thoufand  citizens,  each  of  them  attended  jy 
feven  Helotes.  The  Grecian  army  was  then  at  leatt 
fixty  fix  thoufand  ftrong,  among  whom  were  reckoned 
only  eight  thoufand  Athenians.  Thefe  were  fufficien 
aeainft  a  bad  general  and  an  undifciplmed  multitude  : 
Paulanias,  tutor  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  had  the 
command,  and  Ariftides  was  at  the  head  of  the  Atae- 

111  They  entered  Boeotia,  which  the  enemy  preferred  to  Before  ^ 
Attica  as  it  was  open  and  level,  and  better  iuited  for  Battle  ot 
the  motions  of  large  armies.  Notwithftanding  the  re-  mea. 
prefentations  of  one  of  his  belt  officers,  Mardonius 
dreading  the  want  of  provilions,  yielded  to  the  natural 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  and  was  refolved  to  engage. 

A  contempt  of  good  counfels  general^  leads  to  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  the  battle  of  Platea  proved  nolefs  fatal  to 
the  Perfians,  than  the  battle  of  Salamis.  i  heir  impru¬ 
dent  general  was  killed,  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  faved 
themfelves  by  a  fpeedy  flight,  ana  almoft  all  the  reft 
were  cut  in  pieces.  After  this  defeat,  the  Perfians  ne- 

ver  more  returned  to  Europe.  .  . 

One  of  the  Egineta  proposing  to  Paulanias  to  re-  Them*  - 

venee  the  inful t  which  was  offered  to  tne  body  ot  Eeo-  Paufanias 

nidas,  upon  that  of  Mardonius,  he  nobly  replied,  They  are 

little  acquainted  with  true  glory  who  defire  to  imnate 

barbarians  ;  Sparta  glories  in  her  moderation,  and  not 

in  mean  revenge ;  befides,  the  Spartans  ae  Efficiently 

avenged  by  the  death  of  fo  many  tfloufand  Perfians.  A 

few  flays  after  the  battle,  on  purpofe  to  give  an  affect- 
*  J  mg 
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ing  lefibn  to  bis  officers,  he  caufed  a  feaft  to  be  prepare 
cd  with  all  the  luxury  of  Afia,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
finall  repaft  fuited  to  Spartan  frugality.  The  contraft 
was  ftriking.  W hat  an  egregious  folly ,  cried  he,  for 
Mardomus ,  who  zvas  amiflomed  to  live  fo  delicioufly ,  to 
tome  and  attack  men  who  can  forego  every  fuperfhdty t 
However,  even  the  manners  of  this  general  were  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  plunder  which  was  taken  at  Platea. 

Emulation  contributed  as  much  as  virtue  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  people  of  each'  ftate  con¬ 
tended  ior  the  prize  of  valour,  which  was  folemnly  decide 
cd.  The  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  dilputed  with  a 
zeal  which  might  have  degenerated  into  outrage ;  and 
the  only  means  which  could  be  found  to  fettle  the  con- 
troverfy,  was  to  concur  in  giving  their  fuffrages  in  favour  . 
of  another  people.  The  pfize  was  accordingly  adjudge 
ed  to  the  Plateans,  and  Arifftdes  and  Paufanias  acquief- 
ced  in  the  decifion.  Heroifm  muft  become  ntaural  to 
a  nation,  when  glory  is  its  great  incentive  \  a  branch  of 
laurel  is  lufficient  to  excite  the  nobleft  attempts  in  a 
country,  where  a  pecuniary  recompenfe  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  merit.  The  hiftory  of  ancient  republics  fre¬ 
quently  prefents  fuch  objects  for  our  admiration.  The 
vidory  of  Sal  am  is  procured  to  Themiftocles  the  honour 
of  feeing  all  the  people  of  Greece  rife  up  in  his  prefence 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  look  upon  him,  with  the 
high  eft  refped,  as  their  deliverer.  He  confeffed  that 
this  recompenfe  was  even  fuperiour  to  his  defires, 

A  noble  emulation,  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and  a  love 
of  liberty,  ftrid  difeipline,  and,  above  all,  the  abilities 
of  the  Grecian  generals,  compared  with  the  mean,  flav- 
illi  difpofition  of  the  Perfians,  the  foolifh  pride  and  bafe 
cowardice  of  their  mafter,  and  the  imprudence  of  his 
generals,  account  for  the  fate*  of  this  war,  How  could 
millions  of  combatants,  with  generals  of  -only  indiffer¬ 
ent  abilities,  be  baffled  by  an  atom,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreffion  ?  Ought  not  the  number  alone  to  have 
efufhed  the  Greeks,  if  there  had  been  a  .head  to  have 
guided  the  members  ?  Was  not  Greece,  which  was 

divided, 
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divided,  and  filled  with  traitors,  ready  to  fall  an  eafy 
prcv  to  the  Afiatic  monarch  ?  Not  only  a  Xerxes,  and 
a  Mardonius,  but  likewife  a  Themiftocles,  an  Anilides, 
and  a  Paufanias,  were  neceflary  to  bring  about  lucn  ex¬ 
traordinary  events,  .  _  '  „ 

The  Perfians,  already  conquered  in  Europe,  were  as  Xenccs^ 

hard  fated  in  Afia ;  for  they  were  defeated  in  a  naval  en-  likewife 
sagement  fought  at  Mycale,  on  the  fame  day  with  the  m  Afia. 
battle  of  Platea  With  the  affiftance  of  the  lomans,  the 
Greeks  completed  the  dcilruffion  of  Xerxes  s  fleet  and 
army.  He  fled  to  Sardis,  where  he  gave  orders  to  burn  Bums  the 
and  deftroy  all  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  colonies.  t-  " 
This  order  was  not  di&ated  by  impiety,  for  the  religion 
of  the  Perfian  Magi  forbid  all  temples  and  idols.  Let 
us  here  obferve  the  weaknefs  of  a  bafe  coward,  who,  not 
daring  to  fight  with  men,  revenged  his  difgrace  upon 
lifelefs  walls  ;  or,  who,  having  foolifhly  exhaufted  his 
treasures,  feeks  a  refource  in  the  plunder  of  temples,  and 
makes  himfelf  execrable  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  people* 
whom  he  formerly  reckoned  among  the  numbei  of  his 
fubjedts.  AH  the  cities  of  Ionia  immediately  joined  the 

general  league. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Re-ejiabltjhment  of  Athens ,  notwithstanding  the  jealoufy 
of  Sparta ,  The  Adminif  ration  of  Arif  ides. 

F  the  Greeks  had  been  as  prudent  as  they  were  brave,  Begin- 
.  they  would  have  thought  of  nothing  but  how ^ to 
unite  more  clofely,  by  confirming  the  league,  of  which  fionsbe- 
they  had  felt  the  neceflity,  and  upon  which  their  ftren  Sparta  & 
depended,  A  mutual  emulation,  which  tends  to  infpire  Athens, 
the  defire  of  excelling,  rauft  be  an  advantage,  if  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  deteftable  jealoufy  ;  but  that  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  generally  proves  fatal  to  great  empires,  is 
likewife  the  deftruction  of  little  dates.  Elated  by  their 
victories,  the  two  rival  republics  became  mortal  enemies, 
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and'did  one  another  infinitely  more  mifchlef  than  they 
had  received  from  the  Perfians.  Let  us  trace  the  pro 
grefs  and  confequences  of  this  diflenfion,  the  feeds  of 
which,  though  at  firft  dormant,  foon  lprufig  up,  and 
produced  a  malignity  which  prognofticated  a  civil  war. 
sparta.op-  As  foon  as  the  total  defeat  of  the  Perfians  had  difpel- 
^•i^gled  their  fears,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  rebuild  and 
of  Athens,  fortify  their  city  ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
juft  or  more  neceftary  ;  but,  however,  they  found  an 
obftru&ion  in  the  ambitious  policy  of  Sparta,  which, 
looking  upon  the  maritime  power  and  glory,  newly  ac¬ 
quired  by  that  republic,  with  a  jealous  eye,  dreaded  that 
the  honour  of  having  the  command  would  fall  into  its 
hands  ;  and  therefore  fome  pretences  of  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage  were  found  to  oppofe  the  views  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  pleaded,  that  the  general  intereft  required 
that  no  fortification  ftiould  be  buffered  out  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  left  the  enemy,  in  cafe  of  another  invafion,  fhould 
make  it  a  place  of  arms.  To  fuch  unjuft  policy  The- 
miftocles  thought  it  requifite  to  oppofe  artifice.  While 
he  amufed  the  Spartans  with  words  and  delays,  men,: 
women  and  children  contended  who  fhould  be  moil  in- 
ThemiRo-duftrious  in  rearing  the  walls  of  Athens.  The  Spartans 
vfedtlfe61' "loiadly  complained,  but  Themiftocles  denied  the  fad, 
Spartans,  and  defired  that  they  would  prove  it  on  the  fpot ;  they 
v*a?-ds Tent  deputies,  but  he  priyately  advifed  the  Athenians  to 
fpokcto  detain  them  as  hoftages  ;  and  when  the  whole  was  com- 
firmneis.  ‘pleted,  he  declared  that  the  Athenians  had  done  no- 
thing,  but  employ  the  common  rights  of  mankind  in  pro  ¬ 
viding  for  their  fafety,  by  putting  the  city  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  that  after  having  rendered  fuch  eminent  fervices 
to  Greece,  it  was  an  affront  to  fiiiped  them  of  any  finif- 
ter  intention  ;  and  that  it  was  unjuft  in  Sparta,  to  defire 
to  eftabli-h  its  own  power  upon  the  weaknefs  of  its  al¬ 
lies  ;  befide,  he  did  not  blufh  to  own  that  he  had  ufed 
deceit,  becaufe,  every  thing  is  lawful  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  The  Spartans  difiembled,  becaufe  they  could 
not  give  vent  to  their  refentment. 


Undoubtedly 
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Undoubtedly,  there  are  occasions  where  double  deah 
incr  may  be  employed  to  oppofe  fupenour  power  and  T1  if. 

f  l  y  fhp  maxim  cf  Thermftocles  could  nottodwto 

treachery  ;  but  the  maxim  ci  xn  increafe 

iuftifv  him  for  ufing  deceit  and  lnjultice.  Vv  e  ceal  o  thepowa 
admire  that  great  man,  the  inftant  he  ceafes  to  rcfpect 
thofe  laws  which  ought  to  be  preserved  mvabble  m the 
affairs  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct of  - 
viduals  ;  and  here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  1 
his  politics.  After  having  rebuilt  Athens,  his  wdh  wa 
to  make  it  the  firft  city  in  Greece,  and  to  fecure  to  her 
that  command,  of  which  Sparta  had  (hewn  too  great  a 
iealoufy.  The  building  the  harbour  of  Piratus  ;  pro¬ 
curing  a  decree,  which  enabled  him  to  add  twenty  ih.ps 
to  the  fleet  annually,  with  extraordinary  privileges  o 
encourage  great  numbers  of  labourers  and  tailors ;  weie 
meafurei  which  fpoke  his  prudence,  as  the  fea  was  the 
natural  refource  of  Athens  ;  but  he  did  not  flop  there. 

One  day,  in  a  full  aflembly  of  the  people,  he  required 
that  feme  perfon  (hould  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
him,  upon  a  fcheme  of  the  greateft  coniequence,  whicn 
was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  require  fecrefy ;  the^eyes  of 
the  whole  aflembly  were  mffantly  direfted  to  Anftides, 
upon  whofe  judgment  they  could  depend.  Themi  co¬ 
des  communicated  to  him  a  projed  for  burning  the  fled 
of  the  allies,  as  an  infallible  means  ot  making  Athens 
the  umpire  of  all  Greece,  The  report  which  Anftides  The^ 
made,  was  fuch  as  virtue  ought  to  didate.  He  declar-  railed 
ed  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  as  un-'1 
defign  of  Themiftocles,  but  at  the  fame  time  nothing 
could  be  more  iniquitous.  The  votes  were  unammouily 

on  the  fide  ot  juftice.  .  .  .  . 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  Anftides,  the  n  couien 

utility  of  the  plan  was  at  leaft  very  much  to  be  doubted.  ducedno. 
,  The  ft'ates  of  Greece,  moft  juftly  provoked,  would  not  tbjngbut 
have  hefitated  to  unite  their  whole  power  againit  a  per- 
iured  city  ;  public  hatred  muft  have  followed,  and  all 
her  glory  been  forever  annihilated.  And  what  advan¬ 
tage,  in  the  end,  could  have  compenfated  for  the  ruinous 

effe&s  of  fuch  an  undertaking  ?  If  the  proper  end  ot 

politics 
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politics  be  to  fecure  the  happifiefs  of  nations,  that  is  riot 
to  be  attained,  but  by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  morality  ; 
for  every  ad  of  injudice  leads  to  misfortune,  were  it  only 
from  its  being  accompanied  with  certain  infamy. 

'therftifto-  Themiftocles  fhewed  much  more  prudence  in  the  af 
vents  the  fembly  of  the  Amphidyons,  when  the  Spartans  propofed 
Crecian  that  all  who  had  not  taken  arms  againd  Xerxes  fhould 
frombeingbe  excluded  from  the  confederacy.  The  Theffalians, 
weakened.  Argians,  Thebans,  and  feveral  others,  being  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  league  of  the  Amphidyons  .including  only 
thirty  cities,  which  in  general  were  but  very  fmalJ,  the 
propofed  decree  mud  have  annihilated  it,  or  brought  it 
under  the  fubjedion  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
dates  ;  but  Themidocles  oppofed  it,  and  carried  his 
point  by  the  foundnefs  of  his  reafons.  He  had  no  de- 
dgn  but  what  wa$  particularly  intended  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Athens,  as  it  was  the  purpofe  of  the  Spartans  to 
rule  in  the  adembly  of  the  Amphidyons*  but  in  this 
cafe,  his  opinion  was  guided  by  what  was  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  Greece,  the  public  good  requiring  that  the 
ties  of  the  league  fliould  rather  be  drengthened,  than 
any  of  the  members  be  feparated. 

AnfUdes  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Athens  became  fe* 

ditious> and  wapted  to  deprive  the  wealthy  citizens  of  .the 
decree,  little  power  which  was  left  to  them  by  the  democracy. 
Aridides  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necedary  to  give 
way  to  the  popular  rage,  and  palled  a  decree,  which  laid 
the  government  open  to  citizens  of  all  ranks ;  becaute 
3  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  might  be  eleded  indifferently  from 

among  the  poor  or  the  rich,  fo  that  there  no  longer  re¬ 
mained  the  lead  check  to  licentioufnefs. 

Before  iN  wY erthelels,  Athens  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 

jx.  476.  from  Sparta  that  fuperior.ity  which  die  had  long  held  in 
Gieece  ,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  for  this  purpofe  was 
the  merit  of  feme  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  faults  of  a 
corrupted  Spartan.  The  Greeks  had  fent  a  fleet  to  free 
lome  of  their  allies,  who  were  dill  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Perdan  yoke.  Paufanias  commanded  in  chief 
and  the  Athenians  were  led  by  Aridides,  and  Cimon, 

fon 
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fon  of  Miltiades.  After  the  battle  of  Platea,  Paufanias  Paufama, 
became  infolent  and  voluptuous,  prelervmg  corrupted 

appearance  of  the  manners  of  his  country.  When  a  afe.hc 
rehlh  for  virtue  is  loft,  the  mind  is  eafily  difpofed  to  be-  platca. 
come  vicious  ;  and  he  already  projefted  a  piece  of  treach¬ 
ery  while  he  ftill  affeded  to  ferve  Greece.  His  pride, 
feverity  and  hatightinefs,  and  the  magnificent  manners 
of  the  Peril ans,  which  he  at  laft  affofted,  difgufted  the 
allies  s  while  the  two  Athenian  generals  infpired  them 
with  re  filed  and  confidence,  by  a  behaviour  filled  with 
prudence,  juftice  and  moderation,  which  very  loon 
made  them  openly  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  TVw- 
of  the  Athenians,  and  give  them  tne  command  j  and  inferred 
Sparta  had  either  the  moderation  or  prudence  to  re- 
nounceit.  What  gk>ry  muft  Athens  have  loft,  it  Ihe  \  - 

had  followed  the  odious  advice  of  Themiftocles ! 

Paufanias,  being  fofpefted  of  carrying  on  a  correfpona- 
enee  with  the  enemy,  -was  recalled.  He  exercifed  the  and  pUR- 
royal  authority,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  kings,  but  b}  the  -foed. 
laws  of  Sparta  lie  was  fubjedt  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Ephoti.  One  of  his  letters  written  to  Xerxes  was  an 
inoontejftible  proof  of  his  guilt,  which  when  he  found  he 
could  not  elude,  he  fled  for  fanftuary  to  the  temple  01 
Minerva.  They  cfiirft  not  force  him  ft  cm  tliat  aiylum? 
but  they  built  up  the  gate,  even  his  own  mother  being 
among  the  firft  to  carry  (tones  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
the  Ephori  left  him  to  die  of  hunger.  As  fuperftition 
infimiates  itfelf  every  where*  the  Spartans  were  very  foon 
appfebenflve  that  they  had  violated^  the  temple  ;  and 
having  conftflted  the  oracle  of  Delpnos  upon  the  fub- 
jedfj  they  were  commanded  to  ere<ft  two  ftatues  in  hon* 
our  of  Paufanias,  to  appeafe  the  offended  goddeis.  . 

Some  time  before  this,  Themiftocles  had  been  obliged  Jkcmitu 
to  fubmit  to  the  oftracifm  j  and  his  banifhment  was  the  \,y 
fruit  of  that  hatred  which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
felf,  by  rating  his  fervices  too  high  :  betides,  he  deferv-  aecufed 
ed  great  cenfure  ;  for,  by  having  acquired  an  immenfe  of 
fortune  frnce  he  had  the  management  of  public  affairs,  being  an 
he  proved  that  his  conduft  had  not  been  always  regulat- 

ed  Pmifjmia-v 
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ed  by  the  public  intereft.  The  Spartans  charged  him. 
with  being  an  accomplice  of  Paufanias,  whofe  confident 
he  certainly  had  been,  though  he  difapproved  his 
1'chemes.  The  people  of  Athens,  believing  him  guilty, 
wanted  to  proceed  againft  him  ;  but  he  fled  from  place 
to  place,  till  he  got  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Moloffians, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  grounds  for  their  former  enmi¬ 
ty,  generoufly  refufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies. 
Some  of  his  zealous  friends  fecured  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  wealth ;  however,  he  had  an  hundred  talents  confif- 
*  cated,  though  his  original  fortune  was  but  three. 

Aviftides  On  the  contrary,  a  noble  fpirit  of  difintereftednefs 
the  heightened  the  credit,  and  glory  of  Ariftides.  The  quo- 

Greciinhetas  ky  ^ie  allies,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war, 

finance".  had  occasioned  great  murmurings,  becaufe  they  were 
not  put  under  proper  regulations.  When  the  chief 
command  was  given  to  Athens,  a  new  fyffem  was  eftab- 
iifhed  to  introduce  order  into  the  management  of  the 
public  treafure,  the  right  adminiftration  of  that  being 
the  beft  criterion  for  judging  bf  the  public  profperity. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  fix  the  taxes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  revenue  of  every  city,  and  to  have  the 
common  treafury  in  the  ifle  of  Delos  *  but  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  this  plan  was  to  find  a  perfon  proper 
for  putting  it  in  execution.  The  fufFrages  were  united 
in  favour  of  Ariftides,  whofe  integrity  juftined  a  choice 
io  honourable  for  him.  He  impofed  the  taxes,  and 
conduced  the  finances,  like  a  man  who  deferved  to  be 
admired  equally  for  his  abilities  and  uprightnefs.  He 
fucceeded  fo  as  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaction  (an  unheard 
of  prodigy)  and  to  fupport  all  the  expenfes  of  the  ftate, 
with  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents,  by  an  economy 
which  feemed  to  double  the  public  treafure.  The  tax¬ 
es  increafed  greatly  after  him,  which  was  naturally  t# 
be  expedted. 

The  noble  That  great  man  continued  in  his  original  poverty, 
eftednefs  while  he  difpofed  of  all  the  revenues  of  Greece.  His 
afAriftides near  relation,  Callias,  the  richeft  man  in  Athens,  was 
accufed  of  mifdemeanor ;  the  proiecutor  charged  him, 

as 
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as  a  crime,  with  leaving  Ariflides  and  his  family  in  indi¬ 
gence.  To  wipe  away  fuch  a  reproach,  he  protetled 
that  he  had  often  and  fruitlefsly  prefied  Ariflides  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  corsfiderable  fums  to  fupply  his  wants,  and  call¬ 
ed  upon  him  as  an  evidence.  Ariflides  confefTed  it  was 
fo  i  and  added j  that  fbperfluous  defires  increafe  the  wants 
of  men,  and  that  the  foie  way  to  be  free  from  care  and 
trouble,  was  to  be  fatisfied,  like  him,  with  what  neceffi- 
ty  only  required. 

He  died  in  this  honourable  poverty,  and  the  public  He  died 
were  at  the  expenfe  of  his  funeral,  and  the  fupport  of  voorm 
his  family;  Plato  places  him  above  all  that  was  great 
in  his  time,  by  a  fingle  expreflion.  Arijiides ,  faid  he, 
jkidied  to  fill  Athens  with  virtue . 


CHAP.  V. 

Cimon  adds  to  the  Glory  of  Athens. 


Cl  M  O  N,  foil  of  Miltiades,  a  worthy  pupil  of  Arif-  ^imon,  a 
tides,  after  him  fucceeded  to  the  greatefl  power,  fucceiibr 
He  added  to  the  glory  of  his  country,  not  only  by  noble  °rd^snf" 

|  actions,  but  by  that  gentle  temper,  and  inflexible  pro¬ 
bity,  which  has  fo  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  In  his  youth  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  people  by  a  life  of  diffipation  ;  but  his  ex¬ 
ample  ferves  to  prove,  that  if  the  mifeondud  of  youth 
I  is  always  hurtful,  it  is  flill  poflible  to  make  atonement. 


The  inflruclions  of  the  mofl  upright  man  in  all  Greece  His  policy 
having  taught  him  equally  the  art  of  governing,  and  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  true  honour,  he  made  daily  progrefs 
in  the  courfe  of  virtue.  The  Athenians  were  in  fome  Hisfue- 
degree  indebted  to  him  for  their  fuperlority  ;  and  . he  em- 
ployed  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  people  againft  Fenians, 
their  foreign  enemies  $  he  conquered  a  number  of  places 
from  the  Perfians ;  attacked  and  deflroyed  their  fleet, 
and  that  fame  day  gained  a  remarkable  victory  over 
their  land  forces ;  he  drove  them  out  of  Thrace,  fub- 
Vol.  I.  M  jeded 
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jeded  the  ifland  of  Thafus,  which  had  flood  a  fiege  of 
three  years,  and  fpread  terrour  even  to  the  court  of  the 
great  .king, 

Themifto-  Xerxes  had  been  affaffinated,  .and  his  fon  Artaxerxes, 
des  found  fomamed  Longimanus,  was  then  king.  Themiftocles, 
being  conftantly  perfecuted  by  the  Greeks,  and  finding 
taxerxes.  n0  fafety  in  Europe,  fled  to  this  prince,  whole  confi¬ 
dence  he  gained  by  fwearing  an  implacable  hatred 
againfthis  own  country.  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  k  Ox 
Periia  being  defirous,  fome  years  after,  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  Attica,  Themiflocles  poifoned  hiiliielf, 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  a  commiflion  which  he  ab¬ 
horred.  On  the  contrary,  Thucydides,  who  was  a! mod 
his  cotemporary,  believed  that  he  died  a  natural  death.* 
white  we  .  Themiftocles  was  one  of  thole  men,  who  are  equally 
him^ke  deferving  of  cenfure  and  praife  ;  whofe  genius  commands 
deferved  our  admiration,  while  his  heart  often  appears  contempt- 
fured.Cen’ible.  He  faved  Greece;  it  was  he  w^ho  railed  Athens 
to  power ;  and  a  grateful  people  fhould  have  pardoned 
his  offences.  An  expreffion  of  his  has  been  mod  de- 
fervedly  cried  up.  After  having  bedowred  his  daughter 
upon  a  poor,  but  deferving  man,  he  faid,  I  love  merit 
without  wealthy  better  than  wealth  without  merit.  But 
he  had  amaffed  a  fufficiency  to  enrich  both  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  fon  in  law. 

The  e-  The  Egyptians,  having  rebelled  againft  the  Perfians, 
gyptians  were  affifted  by  the  Athenians,  who  at  fird  led  them  to 
gdnftThe  conquer.  If  the  Egyptians  had  been  as  warlike,  and  as 
Perfians,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  the  Greeks,  they  certainly 
conquered  would  lmve  taken  this  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
reputation  ;  but  this  war  concluded  with  their  being 
again  fubjeded  to  flavery.  Though  the  Perfians  were 
become  exceffively  effeminate,  they  dill  preferred  a  great 
fuperiority  over  that  people,  and  even  defeated  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whofe  numbers  were  too  fmall.  Artaxerxes  fo¬ 
lic  ited  the  Spartans  to  join  with  him  againd  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ; 

*  Themiftocles  did  not  die,  till  after  Cimon  had  been  baniftied  and  recall¬ 
ed.  The  connedion  of  ideas  made  me  anticipate  a  little  upon  the  dates. 
This  is  not  a  chronological  abridgment,  but  a  work  intended  rather  to  lead 
to  reflections. 
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Hans  5  but  neither  his  offers,  nor  their  own  jealoufy, 
could  make  them  unfaithful  to  the  league ;  yet  a  fatal 
grudge  very  foon  made  a  cruel  division  between  the 
two  republics. 

Repeated  misfortunes  which  Sparta  fuffered,  ferved  Before 
to  difcover  the  fentiments  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  J-c-47<*. 
to  her.  A  dreadful  earthquake  deftroyed  almofl  all  Misfor- 
their  houfes  ;  and  the  Helots,  rebelling,  took  up  arms  sUnta°f 
and  joined  the  Meffenians,  and  fome  other  enemies  of 
their  mafters.  In  this  extremity,  the  Spartans  implored 
the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians  >  when  Ephialtes  the  ora¬ 
tor,  one  of  Pericles’s  party,  who  was  then  rifen  to  credit, 
aliedged,  that  far  from  affifling  an  ambitious  rival,  they 
ought  to  congratulate  themfelves  upon  her  difgrace, 
and  leave  Sparta  to  be  buried  under  her  own  ruins. 

But  Cimon  had  too  good  an  underftanding,  and  too  cimon 
much  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  adopt  fuch  falfe  policy.  deter- 
Independent  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  common  intetefl  Atheni-he 
of  Greece,  and  the  principles  of  honour  and  generality, 
he  faw  that  Sparta  was  a  neceffary  reftraint  upon  the  1  nem* 
licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenians.  He  ftrongly  oppofed 
the  fpecious  pretences  of  ambition,  and  plainly  (hewed 
that  they  ought  not  to  fuffer  Greece  to  be  crippled ,  nor 
Athens  to  be  without  a  count erpoife ;  in  the  end  he  pre¬ 
vailed,  and,  taking  the  charge  of  the  commillion  upon 
himfelf,  carried  them  affiftance,  and  difcharged  his  duty 
like  a  true  patriot. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  Spartans  had  the  fame  War  be- 
enetnies  upon  their  hands,  they  applied  again  to  the 
Athenians,  and  Cimon  led  fqme  troops  to  their  affift-  publics, 
ance ;  but  from  an  injurious  diftruft  they  were  fent 
back  by  the  Spartans,  an  infult  that  prodigioufly  enraged 
the  Athenian  populace,  and  which  they  avenged  upon 
the  moft  innocent  and  mod  refpe&able  of  men.  Cimon  cimon 
was  banifhed  by  the  faction  of  Pericles,  as  if  he  had  unjuiiiy 
iiipported  Sparta  againft  the  intereft  of  his  own  country.  b‘uULl‘id* 
(In  the  following  chapter  we,  (hall  fee  by  what  means 
Pericles  arrived  at  power.)  War  being  very  foon  kin¬ 
dled  between  the  two  republics,  the  illuftrious  exile 
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cattle  with  great  zeal  to  offer  his  fervices  to  the  Athenian! 
army,  but  they  commanded  him  to  withdraw.  His 
friends,  to.  the  number  of  a  hundred,  who  were  fufpeCted 
with  him,  defirous  to  difpel  the  unjuft  fufpicions,  and 
animated  by  his  exhortations,  threw  away  then  h\es  in 
the  firft  battle.  The  Athenians  were  victorious  at  Tana* 
gra  in  Bceotia,  a  very  melancholy  prelude  of  the  hor- 
rours  produced  by  dilcord, 

cimon  The  prejudices  againft  Cimon  were  difpelled,  becaufe 
recalled.  the  Athenians  became  every  day  more  and  more  fenfible 
of  what  they  fuffered  by  his  ablence ;  and  he  was  recall¬ 
ed,  after  having  been  for  five  years  bamfhed,  his  rival 
Pericles  moving  for  the  decree.  Thefe.  examples  of 
patriotism,  at  leaft  now  and  then,  repaired  the  errours 
He  put  an  committed  by  the  paflions.  The  firft  care  of  this  wor- 
e-vVwar 6  thy  citizen  was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Spartans, 
and  em-  after  which  he  refumed  his  excellent  fyftem  of  directing 
Athenians the  attention  of  the  Athenians  againft  a  foreign  enemy, 
a^inft  the  either  with  a  defign  to  increafe  their  power  by  noble  and 
Perfians'  lawful  means,  or  to  fix  their  reftlcfs  difpofitions,  and 
prevent  their  cabals.  He  gained  new  victories  over  the 
Perfians  ;  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus,  that  he  might  pafs  into  Egypt,  where  the  ene¬ 
my  had  gained  confiderable  advantages.  The  throne 
of  Cyprus  feemed  at  this  time  to  be  threatened  with  an 
approaching  revolution. 

Before  Artaxerxes  had  the  prudence  to  fue  for  peace,  and  a 
J-  c.  449.  treaty  was  concluded  upon  the  following  terms,  viz. 
Treaty  of  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Afia  ihould  be  free,  and 
Artaxerx-  have  the  power  of  choofing  whatever  laws  and  govern* 
G«eks.the  ment  were  moft  agreeable  to  them  ;  that  the  Perfians 
fhould  be  debarred  from  failing  between  the  Euxine  fea 
and  the  coafts  of  Pamphylia  ;  that  none  of  their  gene¬ 
rals  fhould  approach  thefe  feas,  nearer  than  a  march  of 
three  days and  that  the  Athenians  fnould  not  commit 
Endoftheany  hoflilities  in  the  king’s  territories.^  The  Median 
Median  war  (that  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  it)  had 
lafted  fifty  one  years,  from  the  taking  and  deflroying  of 
Sardis.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  Greece 
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fliould  have  been  crufhed  ;  but  (he  proved  vidorious  ; 
which  makes  it  highly  worthy  of  our  attention,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  prodigy  was  more  the  efFed  of  genius  and 
prudence,  than  of  valour,  h/Iiltiades  did  a  great  deal 
at  Marathon,  and  Paufanias  at  Platea  3  but  the  counfels 
of  Themiftocles,  Ariftides,  and  Cimon,  efFeded  much 
more.  The  marine,  and  the  finances,  being  intruded 
to  their  management,  became  a  fertile  fource  of  public 
pyofperity. 

The  death  of  Cimon  was  an  irreparable  lofs.  Rich  D«*thof 
and  difintereded,  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  ferve  his  ^virtue 
fellow  citizens,  without  infeding  the  goodnefs  of  his £p~f- 
heart.  His  gardens  were  open  at  all  times  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  his  table,  which  was  plentiful  and  frugal,  was  alfo 
open  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  his  friends  5 .  yet,  far 
from  feeking  by  that  means  to  gain  the  good  wall  of  the 
people,  he  conftantly  declared  againft  the  evils  attendant 
upon  democracy.  His  juftice  and  moderation  towards 
the  Spartans  were  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  ,  but  this 
was  the  language  of  the  pafhons. 
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From  the  Government  of  Pericles,  to  the  Reign 
of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon, 


CHAP  I. 

The  Government  of  Pericles  till  the  time  of  the  Beiepon- 

nefian  JVar. 

charter  A  T  H  E  N  S  produced  a  genius  as  extenfive,  as  folid, 
of  Pericles  and  more  improved  fay  fludy,  than  any  one  of 

thole  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  the 
{late  ;  but  much  more  dangei*ous,  if  he  abufed  his  tal¬ 
ents.  I  fpeak  of  Pericles ;  a  man  who  was  iiluflrious  by 
his  birth,  of  an  exquifite  taile,  wonderful  fagacity,  a 
great  orator,  a  great  politician,  and  fometimes  a  great 
patriot  j  who  neverthelefs  did  much  harm  to  his  country, 
by  yielding  to  his  paffion  for  engroffing  all  the  power, 
into  his  own  hands. 

Hiseio-  Eloquence,  that  art  which  is  fometimes  heavenly, 
perfeded  fometimes  deftrubtive,  according  to  the  ufe  for  which  it 
by  phiio-  is  employed,  was  the  chief  inlirument  by  which  he  ac- 
fophy'  complifhed  his  purpofes.  Educated  by  the  philofopher 
Anaxagoras,  he  had  learned  of  him  to  acknowledge  a 
Supreme  Being,  to  contemn  idle  fears  and  the  fantaflical 
puerilities  of  fuperflition,  to  improve  his  flyle  by  making 
it  rather  nervous  than  verbofe,  and  to  acquire  a  power¬ 
ful  energy,  which  could  not  be  produced  but  by  a  re¬ 
fined  judgment.  From  the  time  that  the  orator’s  pul¬ 
pit  ferved  as  a  field  for  whoever  had  a  defire  to  fliine 
and  acquire  reputation,  Athens  was  filled  with,  eloquent 
fpeakers  ;  but  no  onp  could  fubdue  the  multitude  by 
perfualion,  like  Pericles. 

His  policy  He  fludied  man  above  all  other  fubjebls  ;  he  w'a<s 
acquire perfe(qjy  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Athenians, 
and  all  the  fprings  by  which  an  artful  politician  could 

govern. 
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govern  them.  Observing  that  they  were  fo  exceffively 
fond  of  liberty  as  to  become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
their  greateft  men,  and  banifh  them  at  the  ve^y  time 
their  fervices  ought  to  have  placed  tnem  in  the  moft 
refpedable  light,  he  affe&ed  at  firft  not  to  intermeddle 
in  public  affairs,  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  city  but 
feldom,  and  to  be  only  folicitous  of  military  honours. 

Some  time  after,  when  Cimon,  who  was  the  only  rival 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  was  employed  in  fome 
military  enterprife  abroad,  he  feized  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  to  ftep  forth  ;  and,  concealing  his  real  difpofition, 
flattered  the  people,  and  affumed  the  chaiacter  01  a 
flatefman,  renouncing  fociety  and  all  other  pleafures,  to 
dedicate  his  whole  time  to  public  affairs. 

More  artful  than  Themiftocles,  he  knew  how  to  He  fei- 
guard  againft  the  diflike  of  the  populace,  by  avoiding 
their  public  affemblies,  except  when  his  prefence  was  the  public 
abfolutely  neceffary,  employing  his  friends  and  agents al  en* 
to  fpeak  for  him.  The  lefs  pains  he  took  to  make  a 
parade  of  his  abilities,  the  more  he  was  applauded  when 
he  thought  proper  to  difplay  them. 

His  fortune  was  not  fufScient  to  permit  him  to  follow  Hecor- 
the  example  of  Cimon  in  his  liberalities,  though  it  is  the 
bell  method  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  friends  and  fol-  ans  by 
lowers ;  he  therefore  fupplied  the  defed  at  the  expenfe  ^digsd.- 
of  his  country.  He  not  only  divided  the  conquered  ity. 
lands  among  the  citizens,  but  diftributed  the  public 
money  among  them,  to  fupport  games  and  (hews,  as 
alfo  for  the  difcharge  of  thofe  duties  which  were  or¬ 
dained  by  the  laws,  a  falary  being  appointed  for  thofe 
who  a  (lifted  at  the  tribunals,  or  the  affemblies  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Periians  had  not 
done  fo  much  mifchief  to  the  Athenians,  by  laying  wafte 
their  country.  The  finances  diffipated  in  ufeleis  profu- 
iion ;  the  manners  of  the  people  corrupted  by  a  reiifh 
for  pleafures,  and  an  avidity  for  money  ;  a  rage  for  pub¬ 
lic  (hews  ftimulated  by  invincible  attradions  ;  idlefiefs 
cherifhed  by  refources  hitherto  unknown  ;  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  popular  affemblies  increafed  by  the  frc- 
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quent  meeting  of  a^craving  multitude,  and  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  debafed  by  venality,  were  the  produce  of  the 
-'■ambitious  policy  of  Pericles. 

He  weak-.'  He  did  not  flop  there ;  but  as  his  lot  had  not  procured 
Areopagus ^ ^  an7  t^ofe  offices  which  lead  to  a  feat  in  the 

Areopagus,  that  illuftrious  tribunal  became  the  object 
of  his  hatred,  doubtlefs  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  its  juf- 
tice  and  authority.  He  ftirred  up  the  people,  whofe 
motions  he  directed  againft  it,  and  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe  by /depriving  it  of  the  moft  important  caufes. 
Athens  forgot  her  laws,  and  the  government  was  changed 
at  the  pleafure  of  one  man.  'Cimon  was  alive  at  that 
time,  but  employed  in  the  war  again#  the  Perfians,  and 
at  his  return  fineerely  lamented  this  fubveriion  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  frequently  repeating,  acpording  to  his  cuftom, 
that  the  like  was  never  feen  in  Sparta ;  he  was  therefore 
looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  facrificed,  by 
means  of  the  oftracifm,  to  the  corrapter  of  the  ftate. 

He  adorns  After  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  authority  of  Pericles 
with  noble  GOnrinually  increafed.  Matter  of  the  public  finances, 
buildings,  he  lavifhed  them  in  buildings,  ftatues,  and  decorations, 
calculated  to  pleafe  the  people,  and  to  make  Athens  the 
moft  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  that  time, 
that  thofe  matter  pieces  of  architecture  and  fculpture, 
which  have  been  the  models  of  good  tafte,  and  preferred! 
all  their  beauty  for  feveral  ages,  were  erected  under  the. 
direction  of  Phidias.  Monuments  which  were  as  much 
fuperiour  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  as  true  tafte  is  fuperiour  to; 
what  is  gigantic. 


Ciahns  of  a^*es  cornplu,ined  loudly  that  the  common  trea- 

thc'auies  fure,  which  was  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 

nation  of aDC^  ^PPP01^  the  war  again#  the  barbarians,  was  de- 
the  public  voted  to  the  embellifh merit  of  a  tingle  city.  They  had 
treaiure.  jufbce  on  their  fide,  but  Pericles  had  the  powers  of  rhe- 
roric  and  the  approbation  of  the  people.  To  give  ear 
to  him,  the  money  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  fince 
they  fulfilled  their  engagements,  and  provided  for  the 
expenfes  which  were  neceffary  in  fupport  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.  Athens,  being  plentifully  fupplied  with  arms 
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and  (hipping,  ought  to  deferve  the  admiration  of  ruture 
sees  by  employing  her  wealth  to  noble  purposes,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  provide  for  the  fuftenance  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  to  which  nothing  contributes  more  than  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  public  works,  that  roufe  the  adivity  of  artifts, 
and  employ  genius  and  bodily  ftrength  producing  from 
the  fame  fource,  both  ornament  and  abundance. 

The  weaknefs  of  thefe  arguments  are  evident  at  the 
flrft  clancc.-  Ought  the  money  which  was  levied  from 
the  allies,  for  the  fupport  of  the  league  to  be  diverted 
to  the  ufe  of  Athens  ?  Was  not  its  deftmation  already 
fixed  ?  If  there  was  an  overplus,  ought  it  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  general  benefit  ?  Pericles,  far  from  reduc¬ 
ing  the  taxes,  increafed  them  a  third— and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  ?  Undoubtedly  to  fupport  thefe  oftentatious  ex- 
uenfes.  Three  thoufand  feven  hundred  talents, _  which 
they  coft,  was  an  enormous  fum,  compared  with  the 
taxes  levied  in  Attica,  which,  according  to  Demofthenes, 
in  his  third  Philippic,  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  talents.  By  diffipating  the  public  treafure,  the 
(late  might  be  expofed  to  misfortunes  of  very  doubtful 
coti  Sequences :  but,  what  was  infinitely  worie,  tneir  an¬ 
cient  Simplicity  of  manners  was  totally  annihilated. 
Pericles  might  have  deferved  the  fame  encomiums  which 
Colbert  did  in  France,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  ot 
affairs  in  a  rich  monarchy  ;  but,  as  the  mmifter  ot  a 
republic,  he  deferved  to  be  cenfured.  The  world  wnl 

mdse  from  fades.  r  r 

Plutarch  very  much  praifes  the  difintereftednefs,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  domeftic  economy,  of  Pericles.  To  be  fure 
thefe"  are  very  refpeclable  qualities,  but  by  no  means 
vindicate  his  government.  Befides,  if  he  did  not  add 
one  farthing  to  his  private  fortune,  how  (hall  we  account 
for  what  is  related  by  the  fame  hiftorian  ?  He  informs 
us  that  Pericles,  upon  hearing  the  outcry  which  was 
railed  againfl  him,  offered  to  pay  the  whole  expenfe  of 
the  public  works  out  of  his  own  funds,  upon  condit-ion 
that  there  fhould  be  no  inferiptions  put  upon  them  ex¬ 
cept  his  name  j  but  if  it  had  been  poffible,  Athenian 
* ' f-  **  ‘  vanity 
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vanity  would  not  confent  to  it,  and  the  people  cried  out 

t.iat  he  might  ftill  continue  to  draw  from  the  public 
treafuiy.  r 

The  rich  fet  up  a  powerful  rival  againfl:  him  in  the 
-h;...-.  ui  Per‘on  01  Thucydides,  the  brother  in  law  of  Cimon 
the  repub- It  was  ncceffary  that  the  one  or  the  other  mull  yield  • 
and  Thucydides,  being  the  weakeft,  was  obliged  to  fub- 
nut  to  the  ieverity  of  the  oftracifm.  From  that  time, 
1  eriCies  fet  up  a  fort  of  regal  power,  with  which  he  fo 
governed  the  people,  that,  without  paying  the  fame  re¬ 
gard  to  their  whims  as  formerly,  he  ftill  preferved  an 
equal  influence -over  their  deliberations.  A  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  probity  ftrengthened  that  afcendency  which 
ms  eloquence  and  policy  had  given  him  over  the  minds 
oi  the  people  ;  to  which  he  added  military  glory,  hav¬ 
ing undertaken  fome  expeditions,  in  which  he  fucceed- 
ed  by  being  always  attentive  to  fpare  the  blood  of  his 

fellow  citizens,  whom  he  faid  he  wiflied  to  render 
immortal. 

friends  ac-  f^r  gbry’, and,  fo  mu.ch  power,  added  to  the  hatred 
cufed  with  PeoP^e  woo  envied  Pericles,  and  they  endeav- 

anin.en-  cured  to  ru ui  him.  They  began  with  falling  upon  his 
friends ;  of  whom  the  firft  was  Phidias,  who  was  accufed 
o  having  fobbed  the  public,  particularly  in  making  a 
magnificent  ftatue  of  Minerva  :  but  he  proved  his  inno- 

gainit  Phi- “l1Cn  .A  br.°n  weighing  the  gold,  after  taking  it  from 
alias,  Af-  1  haf ue,  k  was  found  that  he  had  faithfully  employed 

I-  WlA°le, that  hfd  been  delivered  t0  him  for  ‘he  execu- 
»»•  '  ti°n  ot  the  work  however,  this  did  not  prevent  his 

being  dragged  to  prifon,  where  he  remained  till  he  died.* 
-Tne  ramous  Afpafia  of  Miletus,  a  woman  of  an  elevated 
genius,  whom  Pericles  tenderly  loved,  and  at  laft  mar- 
necl  ;  a  woman  fo  deferving,  that  Socrates  prided  him- 
lelt  on  having  been  her  difciple  ;  was  accufed  of  impiety 
and  debauchery.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  her  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  tears  of  Pericies,  could  fave  her.  An 
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infidious  law  was  paffed,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that 
whoever  (hould  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  he 
nature,  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  county  tha  is  ph.iofo- 
to  fay,  without  the  interpofit.on  of  the  divinities  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  fhould  be  impeached.  Of  coiir.e 
Anaxagoras,  who  was  the  firft  that  from  reafon  pio\ 
the  exiftence  of  God,  was  fummoned  as  being  guilty  of 
impiety  ;  and  Pericles,  defpairmg  of  being  able  to  vin¬ 
dicate  him,  prevailed  with  him  to  fly.  All  tne  difci- 
ples  of  that  great  man  were  accufed  of  the  lame  crime  ; 
but  it  was  lefs  againft  him,  than  againft  I  ericles,  tha 

the  blow  was  aimed.  .  , 

At  laft  the  accufers,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  attacked  I’ende^ 

Pericles  himfelf,  as  an  embezzler  of  the  public  treafure,  He  -JS  or- 
and  obtained  an  order  to  compel  him  to  give  m  his 
accounts.  While  he  was  preparing  them,  Alcibiades,  *ccouats. 
who  was  then  but  young,  one  day  faid,  that  he  ought 
rather  to  think  of  not  giving  them  :  and  indeed  Pericles  He  get. 
took  care  to  get  rid  of  that  bufinefs  by  the  Peloponne-  "£*hy 
fian  war,  which,  fome  fay,  he  then  defiftcd  from  oppof-  the 
ing  ;  while  others  alledge,  that  he  provoked  it  on  ac-  p  ar> 
count  of  the  fituation  ot  his  own  affairs.  Plutarch  ac- 
cufes  thofe  people  of  malice,  who  loaded  him  with  fuch 
infamy  ;  but  Thucydides,  whofe  authority  is  more  to 
be  depended  on,  allures  us,  that  the  integnty  of  his  a  - 
miniftration  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  calumny. 

But  when  we  refled  upon  the  character  of  Pericles,  up¬ 
on  his  ambition  and  politics,  and  thofe  meafures  which 
created  him  fo  many  enemies,  it  feems  impoffible  to 
clear  him  of  all  fufpicion.  As  Plutarch  obferves  (de 
Herodoti  Malign.)  it  is  extremely  rafh  to  rake  into  the 
hearts  of  great  men  to  affign  motives  of  their  conduct, 
and  to  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  what  will  bear  a 
good  conftrudion.  He  applies  this  true  maxim  to  1  e- 
riclcs,  from  a  fuppofition  that  his  pad:  conduct  proceeded 
folely  from  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  but  in  this  he 
con  trad  ids  himfelf.  We  are  feldom  miftaken,  when 
v/e  judge  of  the  adions  of  men  by  their  charader  and 

principles. 
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St”'  .  the  Peloponnefian  war,  one  of  the  moft 

plained  0f  1  emarxabie  events  of  this  hiftory,  was  brought  about  by 
aUies.e  different  caufes.  The  Athenians,  proud  of their  fuccefs 
ana  power,  and  forgetting  that  moderation  which  pro¬ 
cured  them  the  command,  infpired  all' the  cities  of 
Greece  with  jealoufy  and  hatred.  They  had  ruined  the 
Samians,  fubjefted  the  Egineta?,  prohibited  the  Mega- 
yians  from  being  admitted  into  their  harbours  or  mar¬ 
kets,  alienated  the  Corinthians  by  affifting  the  Corcy- 
neans  with  whom  they  were  at  war ;  they  had  fubjedled 
1  otidea  m  Macedonia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  to  pay  a 
tiibute  ;  by  their  tyranny,  forced  its  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
bel  ;  and  were  befieging  it  with  great  vigour.  It  was 
upon  tms  occafion  that  Socrates  lhjewed  himfelf  as  great 
a  warrior  as  he  was  an  eminent  philofopher  ;  he  was  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  hero,  and  fet  an  example  to  the  whole  army 
Here  he  faved  the  life  of  his  favourite  Alcibiades. 
Jdeb^dc  T^he  Corinthians,  and  other  malcontents,  applied  to 
at  Sparta.  Sparta,  reprefenting  the  ambition  and  injuftice  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  neceflit}^  of  oppofing  them  ^  that 
they  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Greece,  purfuing 
iheir  purpofes  with  incredible  adtivity,  while  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  with  too  much  confidence  and  indolence,  permitted 
that  power  to  increafe,  which  was  ready  to  deftroy  them. 
The  Athenian  ambaffadour,  in  defence  of  his  country* 
replied,  that  the  Greeks  themfelves  had  appointed  her 
to  the  chief  command  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  forget 
tne  fei vices  (he  had  done  the  league  ;  that  nothing  but 
a  baleiul  fpint  of  independence  could  have  excited  thefe 
complaints  againfl  her  ;  but,  however,  if:  they  difre- 
gatded  the  moft  folemn  engagements,  and  fhould  prefume 
to  attack  Athens,  they  would  find  her  ready  to  defend 
henelf.  He  infinuated,  what  would  have  been  thought 
extraordinary  even  in  a  monarchy,  that  in  all  times  the 
itrongeft  governed,  and  it  was  the  law  of  nature. 

deter-6 S  an^wer  was  no  means  fatisfadlory  *  and  all 

mines  the  allies  relolved  to  take  up  arms,  though  Archidamus 

trkinS  of  SParta>  Prop°fed  gentler  meafures ;  however,  a 
war.  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot  to  gain  time.  Several  arti¬ 
cles. 
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St  MS  1«  ‘”f ‘Vf  “tet  £"  ?! 

SSS  £ 

‘i,rCT”ubk”e  &f<STge»o*1 jPl“  f  Ji'ffXw  S“ 

f"(lpm  was,  to  be  fpanng  of  the  lives  oi  his  tulow  cm 
vens  but  to  difregard  their  country  being  laid  waite , 
'not  to  hazard  a  battle  againft  fupenour  nwnbm ,  to 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  t0  ded'c.^> 
chief  attention  to  the  marine,  which  was  .he  pnncipa 

ftrength  of  the  Athenians, 
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Beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  'War.—Aicibtades.—The 
*  Athenians  defeated  in  Sicily . 

he  hiftory  of  almoft  the  whole  Peloponne- 
I  fian  war,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  - 
bvThucydides,  one  of  the  beft  writers  and  ableft  gen¬ 
erals  of  antiquity,  will  fupply  military  men  w.th  a  num- 
hrr  of  interefting  details,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  wiucn 

SHU  f=v,n  ;»rs,  but  which 

mitted  into  this  work,  as  they  would  prove  a  fiuitlels 

trouble  to  other  readers.  Almoft  a^,Pcl.^n  3^^  ofS? two 
ed  with  the  Spartans,  befides  the  Phocians,  Boeotians,  ieSs 

I  ocr  ans  Megarians,  &c.  fo  that  their  forces  amounted 

to  toy  thoufand  men  ;  while  the  Athenian  army  was 

reduced  to  about  fifteen  thoufand,  withrat  reckoning 

fixtcen  thoufand,  of  all  ages,  who  remained  for  iheo^ 

.  According  ,0  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  Brewed'  .hat 

fand  talents  +  in  the  treafury*  b®fide  *  already  on  foot,  was  twelve 

and  in  the  potteflion  of  individuals.  of  t£eir  colon-ies  :  their 

fleet  wlUiftod1^ three^hundred^ail,  and  might  be" eafily  augmented.  It  muft 
S:rn"p"had  not  facrificed  every  thing  to  luxury. 

■f  1,161,500/. 
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Funeral 

oration. 


TheA^-fence  of  the  city.  It  was  not  poffible  that  Pericles  could 
tneimo  held  with  fo  few  troops  ;  and  it  required  all  his 

y'  el°quence  to  perfuade  the  Athenians  to  leave  their 
lands,  as  they  had  dpne  at  the  time  of  the  Perfian  inva- 
lion,  and  to  remain  fhut  up  within  walls,  while  the  enemy 
carried  devaluation  to  their  very  gates.  According  to 
ne  genius  o  the  Spartan  nation,  Archidamus  advanced 
but  flowly ;  Attica  was  laid  waits,  but  the  Athenian 

explained  ,n0flef^.  “  Peloponnefu*.  A  proof 

byPericks0*  the  “®fulnefs  of  the  fciences  was  given  at  that  time  • 
otherwifc  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  would  have  difheartened 
the  troops,  who  were  ftruck  with  fuperftitious  terrours, 
ir  Pericles  had  not  explained  the  caufc  of  the  phe¬ 
When  the  campaign  was  over,  Pericles  was  ordered 
o  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  ;  which  was  an  Athe¬ 
nian  cultom,  unqueftionably  more  ufeful  than  that  of 
celebrating  the  memory  of  the  great,  who  may  have  de¬ 
leted  to  be  forgotten,  or  perhaps  condemned. 

A  dreadful plague  raged  in  Attica.  Notwithftanding 
J  the  f  ence  of  Thucydides  upon  the  fubjeft,  it  is  {aid 
that  this  peftilence  employed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
famous  phyfician  Hippocrates,  who  rejeded  the  fplendid 
oders  of  a  great  king,  and  generoufly  dedicated  his  fer- 
The  war  vices  to  the  prefervation  of  his  countrymen  However 
notwith-  “11S  areaami  fcourge  of  the  human  jace  did  not  put  a 

fhepianier  P  iV^  W f  ’  and  the  minds  of  the  people  being  S 
Toured  by  misfortunes,  they  were,  angry  with  Pericle?  ! 

and  accrued  him  of  being  the  author  of  all  their  fuffer- 

irig^  He  dif  played  his  ufuai  eloquence ;  he  repeated 

to  them  the  impaling  names  of  glory  and  of  liberty: 

p  • ,  ,  i  n  hlS  yea'°”sT  cou!cl  r‘°t  calm  the  vexation  of  a 

condemn.  f°P  e'  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  and 

e4“d.  ?  Priv.ed  .  the  command ;  but  they  inftantly  repented, 
reftored.  begged  his  pardon,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  refurne  the 

reins  of  government.  Such  was  the  chara&er  of  th- 
Athenians. 

This  Angular  man,  who,  by  his  aftonifhing  abilities,, 
had  fixed  the  Athenian  levity  for  forty  years,  died  fcon 

after 


Before 


heath  of 
Pericles. 
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after  of  the  plague.  Nine  trophies,  which  were  the 
monuments  of  ?o  many  viftones  ;  the  great  progrefs 
which  was  made  in  arts  and  iciences,  m  commerce  and 
navigation;  furnilh  ample  matter  for  his  encomium 
He  faid,  when  dying,  that  what  he  efteemed  the  greateft 
«lory  of  his  life,  was,  that  he  had  never  made  one  of  ah 
countrymen  wear  mourning.  But  did  he  not  nwi ^any 
wound  his  couptry  ?  How  could  Plutarch  be  to  hum 
in  praifing  him  for  his  virtues,  when  he  has  reprelented 

him  as  the  corrupter  ot  the  morals  of  the  Pe0P*e  '  J?  pSof 
laid  that  he  was  fo  oppreffed  with  bufmefs  at  the  c^om  Anaxag0- 
of  his  life,  that  he  neglefted  Anaxagoras  lo  much  as  t o  ^ 

make  the  philofopher  retire  to  die  in  detpair  ;  but  1  eli¬ 
des,  being;  informed  of  it,  flew  to  comole  him,  entreated 
him  to  live,  and  reprefented  to  him  how  much  he  had 
occafion  for  his  advice.  They  who  require  the  light  of  a 
lamp ,  replied  Anaxagoras,  take  care  to  fupply  it  wit  a  oil . 

If  Pericles  was  the  author  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  derate 
the  implacable  rivalfhip  of  Sparta  and  Athens  was  its  the  two 
firft  caufe.  When  hatled  is  irritated  by  hoftilities,  the  ^ucs 
effects  muff  be  dreadful,  as  war  between  republics  is  eachother 
marked  with  a  character  of  fingular  inveteracy.  The 
Abbe  Mably  obferves,  “  That  monarchies  may  forget 
«  injuries,  becaufe  the  people  are  damped  with  the 
44  character  of  the  prince,  who  may  be  neither  revenge - 
“  ful,  ambitious,  nor  jealons ;  but  in  fuch  republics  as 
«  thofe  of  Greece,  what  magistrate  can  oppofe  or  direct 
«  the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  where  the  multitude 
46  govern  ?  The  Greeks  could  have  no  other  rule  but 

4<  that  of  their  paffions.” 

From  fuch  caufe,  we  fee  Potidea  holding  out  a  three  war  car- 
years  fiege,  and  the  ftarved  inhabitants  feeding  on  hu-  with  the 
man  flefh.  Sparta  forgot  her  honour  to  gratify  her  re-  grea.eft 
venge,  and  for  that  purpofe  fued  for  the  afliftance  and  by  both 
friend fhip  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  Both  republics  put  to  parties, 
death  ambaffadours,  whom  they  flopped  upon  the  road ; 
as  if  they  expedled,  by  their  lavage  cruelty,  to  exclude 
every  uollible  means  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 

Sieges,  battles,  and  perpetual  incurfrons,  prefented  no- 
0  thing 
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thing  to  view  but  a  fucceflion  of  horrid  barbarities. 

governed  The  Atl]enians  were  governed  by  Cleon,  a  worthlefs 
by  cieon.  pan,  and  mfolent  orator,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to 
infpire  the  people  with  violent  refolutions.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  were  naturally  lefs  moderate  than  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  their  character  •  and, 
tchreufyrfdreading  an  infurredion  of  the  Helotes,  feleCted  two 
tans  to  the  thoufand  of  the  braveft  among  them,  who  had  done  the 
Helotes.  belt  fervice  m  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and,  after  crown¬ 
ing  them  with  flowers,  made  them  walk  in  procefllon, 
on  pretence  of  recompenfing  them  for  their  fidelity ;  and 
thefe  wretched  people  immediately  difappeared,  having 
undoubtedly  fallen  the  victims  of  atrocious  treachery. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  were  treated  with 
more  humanity. 

truct^  ,The  war  continued  to  rage  with  the  fame  fury  for 
a  war  of  2-bout  ten  years,  with  nearly  the  fame  fiiccefs,  and  the 
ten  years,  like  lofles,  on  both  fides.  It  is  impofiible  but  fuch  ac¬ 
cumulated  fuflenngs  muft  have  made  both  nations  de~ 
firous^  of  peace  3  but  the  declaimer  Cleon,  and  Brafidas 
the  Spartan  general,  prevented  propofals  from  bein<>'. 
offered  ;  the  lafh  from  his  third:  after  fame,  and  the 
otner  from  the  heat  of  pride  and  arrogance.  Xdowever, 
they  both  died  -3  upon  which,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  took 
place  ^  and  a  truce,  which  was  to  continue  fifty  years, 
was  ioon  aftcr  agreed  upon.  .  An  appearance  of  concord 
feemed  to  fpring  up  at  that  time  ;  but  hatred  was  rooted 
m  their  hearts ;  and  treachery,  inftead  of  equity,  with  a 
boundlefs  ambition,  had  full  pofleflion  of  their  minds. 
Aicibiades  _  A  young  man  of  an  illuftrious  family,  remarkable  for 
bition  de- fine  figure  and  great  wealth,  equally  difhnguifhed 

renew  the  ^°r  akd*des  and  ^1S  vices  j  fometimes  virtuous,  when 
war.  -attended  to  the  inftruCtions  of  his  friend  and  mafter 

Socrates,  but  almoft  always  hurried  into  difgraceful  ir¬ 
regularities  when  he  yielded  to  his  own  inclinations,  or 
followed  the  advice  of  his  flatterers ;  yet  capable  of 
allii m i ng  all  forts  of  forms  and  characters,  to  profit  by 
critical  conjunctures ;  in  one  word,  Alcibiades,  who 
aimed  at  the  government  of  Athens,  and  was  naturally 

an 
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an  enemy  of  peace,  reding  all  his  ambitious  projects 
;  upon  war  and  difcurbance,  and  fkilful  in  managing  the  H;Sf kill 
temper  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  flame  “d«£iv* 
which  was  not  entirely  extmguifhed,  and  could  not  fail  people* 
i  to  fucceed.  Confcious  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  life 
expofed  him  to  be  condemned,  he  one  day  thought 
j  proper  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  mofl  beautiful 
dogs.  It  was  immediately  talked  of  all  over  Athens, 

|  and  upon  being  told  that  he  was  univerfally  blamed  for 
having  disfigured  the  creature — So  much  the  better ,  re¬ 
plied  he,  laughing,  I  would  have  the  Athenians  fpeak  of 
my  treatment  of  the  dog ,  that  they  may  be  fdent  about  the 
\  reft  of  my  conduct.  That  volatile  people  were  ferioufly 
engaged  in  trifles,  which  diverted  their  attention  from 
things  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Both  Sparta  and  Athens  having  complained  of  fome  He  makes 
|  violations  of  the  treaty,  Alcibiades  took  the  opportunity  th- 
of  breaking  it  altogether.  He  caufed  Nicias,  who  was  treaty, 
a  very  cautious  general  and  a  worthy  citizen,  with  fen- 
liments  perfectly  pacific,  to  be  fufpedted  by  the  people. 

He  deceived  the  Spartan  ambaffadours,  who  were  fent 
with  full  powers  to  accommodate  matters ;  and,  having 
perfuaded  them  to  tell  a  falfehood,  caufed  them  to  be 
difinifled  as  impoflors.  However,  Nicias  had  a  ftrong 
party,  and  the  people  were  divided  between  him  and 
his  rival,  when  it  was  propofed  to  determine  the  difpute 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  oflraeifm  ;  but  Hyperbolus,  Hyperbo- 
an  impudent,  worthlefs  man,  railed  againft  both  of|“se^n' 
them,  that  he  might  get  the  power  into  his  own  hands ; 
upon  which  both  factions  joined  againft  him,  and  ban* 
iflied  him.  From  that  time  the  oflraeifm,  which  ofiracifm 
|  Teemed  to  be  debafed  by  being  employed  on  fuch  akldafide* 
fubjeefc  as  Hyperbolus,  was  entirely  laid  afide.  We 
formerly  obferved,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  puiiifh- 
ment,  but  a  precaution  againft  the  too  great  power  ot 
the  principal  citizens. 

If  Alcibiades  had  been  fatisfied  with  chenihing  the 
hatred  of  the  Athenians  againft  the  Spa.  t  ins,  he  might, 
perhaps,'  have  prolonged  the  misfortunes  ot  his  country, 

Vot.  I.  '  N  without 
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Aprojca  without  expofing  them  to  the  greated  mifery  ;  blit  this 
adesa-bl"  ^elT  gen*us  fornied  the  moil  daring  projects,  even  while 
gainft  si-  he  was  funk  in  the  bofom  of  pleafure.  He  planned  the 
tell*  not- "  conqued  of  Sicily,  as  a  prelude  to  that  of  Carthage, 
with-  from  whence  it  would  be  eafy  to  come  and  take  poflef- 
th^re"8  fion  °f  Pel°ponnefus.  Such  chimeras  were  the  produce 
monftran-of  his  fertile  imagination,  and  by  his  eloquence  he  per- 
SKL  fuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt  them.  In  vain  did  'Ni¬ 
cks  attempt  to  convince  them  of  the  rafhnefs  of  fuch 
projects,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed  in 
pur  Cuing  uncertain  conqueds,  while  furrounded  with 
enemies  ;  he  Chewed  how  trifling  were  the  pretences  for 
engaging  in  this  war,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Becaufe 
the  Leontines  and  Egedans,  two  dates  of  Sicily,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  Syracufans,  and  implored  the  abidance 
of  the  Athenians  (for  there  was  no  other  reafonable  pre¬ 
tence  alledged)  mud  Athens  facrifice  her  own  fafety 
and  intereft,  in  a  caufe  in  which  die  had  no  concern  f 
Mud  fhe  abandon  her  own  country  to  the  Spartans,  to 
go  and  fight  in  Sicily  ?  The  found  reafonings  of  Nicia& 
were  not  lufFicient  to  prevail  againd  the  beaut}7,  elo¬ 
quence  and  prodigalities  of  Alcibiades,  which  captivated 
not  only  the  youth,  but  the  people  in  general,  fo  that 
they  determined  to  take  arms  againd  Syracufe  ;  and 
Alcibiades,  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus,  were  charged 
with  this  expedition.  The  Athenians  had  conceived 
the  thought  of  making  a  conqued  of  Sicily  in  the  time 
of  Pericles ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  fenfe,  and 
too  great  influence,  not  to  difluade  them  from  the 
attempt. 

Before  Almod  at  the  indent  of  their  departure,  an  unfore- 
he-^s-feen  accident  filled  all  Athens  with  unlucky  reports. 
The  datues  of  Mercury  were  mutilated,  without  its  be- 
Ai^biades  ing  poflible  to  difcover  by  whom  it  was  done.  Whether 
impiety0  ^  was  a  premeditated  feheme,  or  the  occahon  prelented 
fe/outhC  means>  enemies  of  Alcibiades  took  the  opportu- 
°U  ’  nity  of  accufing  him  of  this  crime,  or  fome  other  of  the 
fame  kind  j  but  being  fupported  by  the  army,  he  Chew¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  deadinefs,  and  demanded  an  imme¬ 
diate 
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diate  decilion.  His  accufers  were  not  willing  to  con¬ 
tent,  as  circumftances  were  not  yet  fufficiently  favoura¬ 
ble  •  they  therefore  put  off  the  affair,  on  pretence  that 
the  embarkation  cotild  not  be  delayed.  The  fleet  at  laft 
let  fail,  with  all  the  apparatus  for  a  triumph. 

Syracufe,  a  Corinthian  colony,5  which  had  prolpered  He  is  re- 
greatly  by  commerce,  was  at  firft  alarmed  by  the  ftorm  fra0m  Si- 
which  threatened  them,  but  they  prepared  afterwards  to  t 
make  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  the  mifunderflanding  ±  trial, 
which  fubfifted  among  the  Athenian  generals  gave  them 
time  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations.  The  folly  of 
the  people  of  Athens  contributed  equally  to  ferve  them  $ 
for  their  army  was  fcarce  landed  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibi- 
ades  was  commanded  to  return,  that  he  might  be  tried 
for  impiety.  His  enemies  had  gained  ground  of  him  in 
his  abfence,  and,  affuming  the  mafk  of  religion,  expect¬ 
ed  to  fucceCd  at  the  tribunal  of  a  people  fo  unfteady  and 
fuperftitious:  Alcibiades,  accufed  of  impiety,  fuddenly 
loft  all  that  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  with 
which  they  had  been  formerly  delighted.  He  durft  not  He  fled  to1 
encounter  the  danger,  and,  efcaping  from  his  conduct- 
ors,  fled  to  Sparta.  There  he  complied  with  the  auf-  ciared 
tere  manners  of  that  country  3  and,  declaring  himfelf  "he  ene_ 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Athens,  acquired  the  love  of  that  my°f 
people,  who  formerly  hated  him.  The  Athenians  fen-  Auens* 
tenced  him  to  fuffer  death  for  contumacy,  and  gave  him 
up  to  the  execrations  of  the  priefts.  A  prieftefs,  named  saying  of 
Theano,  refufed  to  minifter  to  revenge,  faying,  I  am  £*kepndt- 
priejlefs  to  blefs ,  not  to  curfe.  The  accufation  againft  Al-  ano. 
cibiades,  perhaps  ill  founded,  though  he  might  inwardly 
contemn  the  popular  religion,  was  at  leaft  exeeffivel.y  in- 
difcreet,  for  it  provoked  againft  his  country  the  man  in 
1  the  world  the  raoft  capable  of  doing  it  an  injury.  On 
hearing  that  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  he  cried.  But  I 
Jkall  let  them  know  that  I  am  Jlill  alive  ,  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

His  lively  courage,  and  the  refonrces  of  his  genius,  Niciasbe- 
might  have  been  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  on  the  rafh  ex-  lil 
pedition  which  he  made  the  Athenians  undertake,  fiege  of 

N  2  Some  s*racufc’ 
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Some  very  extraordinary  accidents,  but  which  he  might 
have  brought  about,  would  have  been  neceilary  to  make 
them  fucceed  ;  but  the  many  uncertainties,  and  the 
flow  timidity  of  Nicias,  augmented  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking.  He  difcouraged  his  troops,  and  increafed 
the  obftacles  they  had  to  encounter,  by  confiantly  re¬ 
peating  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  entering  into  this 
war ;  however,  they  laid  liege  to  Syracufe.  If  the  curi¬ 
ous  choofe  to  fee  the  particular  hiftory  of  this  liege, 
which  was  written  at  full  length  by  Thucydides,  they 
will  find  it  tranferibed  by  M.  Rollin.  The  Syracufans, 
enervated  by  peace  and  opulence,  mull  have  yielded,  if 
the  affiftance  which  they  folicited  from  Sparta  and  Co¬ 
rinth  had  not  Very  critically  arrived  to  preferve  them. 
Their  applications  were  warmly  fupported  by  Alcibia- 
des ;  and  his  counfels  contributed  very  much  to  the 
diftrefs  of  his  native  country. 

The  bclieged  were  preparing  to  furrender,  when  Gy- 
lippus,  who  commanded  the  fuccours  from  Sparta,  ar¬ 
rived  to  revive  their  hopes,  and  to  animate  them  with 
frelh  courage.  Nicias  had  loll  his  colleague  Lamachus, 
and,  having  the  foie  command,  was  terrified  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  new  dangers ;  he  therefore  applied  to  be  fu- 
perfeded,  and  by  his  letters  fhewed  the  hazardous  litua- 
tion  of  the  troops.*  Demofthenes  and  Eurymcdon  were 
fent  as  colleagues,  with  a  reinforcement,  to  ftrerigthen 
his  army.  The  firfi:  of  thefe  was  of  a  bold,  impetuous 
temper,,  and,  openly  contemning  the  tardinefs  of  Nicias, 
ralhly  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  night,  and  loll  two 
thoufand  men  in  the  field  fo  that  the  fatigue,  difeafes 
and  defpondency  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
which  Athens  was  expofed  by  being  kept  in  blockade 
by  the  Spartans,  all  together  contributed  to  infpire  them 
with  a.  delire  of  railing  the  liege. 

At  that  time,  they  might  have  eafily  made  their  re¬ 
treat,  without  being  expofed  to  any  danger,  as  the  ene¬ 
my  could  not  fufpeft  fuch  an  intention  ;  but  an  ecliple 
of  the  moon  difconcerted  the  fcheme.  That  phenome¬ 
non  appeared  fupernatural  3  and  Nicias,  from  a  childilh 

luperftition. 
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fuperftition,  delayed  their  departure,  till  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracufans  had  time  to  prepare  for  an  engagement ; 
and  the  Athenians,  being  beaten  both  by  fea  and  land, 
were  entirely  defeated.  Eurymedon  fed  in  the  field; 

Nicias  and  Demofthenes  furrendered  themfelves  pnlo- 
ners,  after  having  given  fruitlefs  proofs  of  their  courage. 
According  to  Thucydides,  they  were  cruelly  and  treach- 
eroufly  put  to  death,  though  Gylippus  defired  they 
mi£ht  be  fent  to  Sparta  ;  but  other  writers  fay,  that 
they  killed  themfelves  in  prifon.  The  Syracufans  were 
revenged  by  the  barbarities  they  committed  ;  and  lucli 
was  the  advantage  Athens  derived  from  this  enterpnfe  . 

Before  we  purfue  the  order  of  events  we  lhal  take  Genera^ 
notice,  that  Sicily  was  in  part  peopled  by  colonies  from  gove 
Greece,  and  till  it  regained  its  liberty  had  been  governed  memof 
like  Greece  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants.  At  the  tun 
of  the  invafion  by  Xerxes,  Gelon  was  abfolute  in  Syra- 
cufe,  and  the  Greeks  implored  his  affiftance  ;  but,  being 
refufed  the  command  of  their  army,  was  content  to  e- 
fend  Sicily  againft  the  Carthaginians,  who  h^d  been 
p^rfuaded  by  Xerxes  to  attack  him  ;  and  he  defeated 
them  moft  glorioufly.  By  his  aftive  worth  and  eminent  Ceion.^ 
fcrvices,  Gelon  deferved  that  the  Syracufans  ilioula  \o-  Thra(yb- 
luntariiy  choofe  him  king.  _  He  animated  them  with  a  ulus,  an- 
j'nirit  for  agriculture  by  his  example,  appearing  le-  kings  cf 
puently  at  the  head  of  the  labourers  ;  and  at  his  death  Sioiy. 
he  was  regretted  as  the  father  of  his  country  His  bro¬ 
ther  Hiero,  who  fucceeded  him,  notwithftanuing  his 
being  exceedingly  vicious,  attracted  the  praifes  of  the 
poets,  whom  he  encouraged,  but  more  particularly  rm- 
dar  whofe  lyre  flrould  not  have  been  venal,  fince  it  was 
worthy  of  celebrating  the  greateft  heroes.  Thraiybulus, 
another  brother,  but  ftill  more  vicious  than  Hiero,  tuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  expelled  becaule  ot  his 
tyranny,  about  four  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the 

Chriftiau  era.  .  ,  , 

The  Syracufans,  having  Ihaken  off  the  yoke,  freed  the 

reft  of  Sicily,  and  introduced  a  popular  government. 

Their  tetalifm,  whieh  was  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Athe- 
*  1  J  ’  nian 
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^nojiracifin,  contixmtA  but  a  fliort  time,  as  it  deprived 
the  ftate of  its  beft  citizens.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  fpeak  of  the  fucceffion  of  tyrants  who  reigned 
in  Sicily.  It  W'as  not  till  about  fixty  years  after,  ‘that 
byracufe  was  enflayed  by  Hionyflus. 
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Continuation  of  the  Peloponnefan  War.— Athens  taken  h 

Lyf under . 

HE  Athenians  were  ftill  fb  infatuated  with  chi- 
— .  mental  hopes,  that  the  firft  perfon  who  brought 
the  intelligence  of  their  army  being  defeated  in  Sicily 
was  fentenced  to  be  put  to  death  j  but  very  foon  their 
vain  expectations  disappeared,  their  doubts  vanifhed, 
and  they  funk  into  the  deeped:  confternation.  Their 
danger  was  the  more  imminent,  as  the  Spartans,  by  the* 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  fortified  Decelia  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  or  Athens,  from  whence  they  could  lay  wafte 
tne  wnole  country  of  Attica,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  interruption  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
uiual  tardmels  of  the  Spartan  government,  Athens  lo'i’c 
m  amazement,  would  probably  have  fallen  a  prev  to  her 
enemies  ;  however,  the  moment  of  crafting  her  was  let 
nip,  the  began  to  breathe,  and  profited  by  a  careful 

attention  to  the  refources  which  were  ftill  left  in  he- 
power.  "  '  ■  -  •  - ' "p v-  W 

a  f1  men  was  chqfen  to  examine  into  the 

incite  or  affairs,  ana  upon  the  report  made  by  them  the 

people  were  to  determine.  It  was  found  necefiary  to 
recover  the  finances  and  the  marine.  A  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents  itill  remained  in  the  public  treafury  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  which  had  been  prohibited  from 
being  touched  by  a  decree  formerly  pafTed,  but,  upon 
the  pretent  occalion,  a  new  decree  made  it  lawful  •  and 
experience  fhews  the  great  advantage  of  having  funds  in 
reierve  to  anfwer  emergencies.  The  ruin  of  ftates  has 

been 
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been  often  precipitated  by  want  of  economy  and  of 

attention  in  this  refpeft.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

From  the  imprudent  ufe  fhe  had  made  of  power,  and 
her  nrefent  misfortunes,  Athens  10ft  the  gieateft  part  o  Sparta  to 
her  allies.  A  number  of  cities,  and  even  the  Iomans,  Ai«b.adeS  _ 
united  with  Sparta,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Alci- 
biades,  who,  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  again  l 
his  country,  ftirred  up  thefe  ftates  to  rebel  agamft  her  ; 
but  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  whofe  wife  he  had  debauched 
under  a  malk  of  virtue,  endeavoured  to  render  him 
odious  to  the  people  :•  befides,  the  very  high  credit 
which  he  had  acquired,  excited  the  hatred  and  jealoufy 
of  the  principal  citizens.  Sparta  retained  only  a  madow 
of  her  former  love  of  juftice  ;  every  idea  of  gratitude 
was  loft  in  cabals  and  intrigues,  and  an  order-  was  dii- 
patched  to.  Ionia  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  greatly  adding  to  his  former  [e™ce;l ; 
but  being  informed  of  their  intentions,  he  fled  to  Perfia 

for  an  afylum.  ,  A  , 

That  empire  was  continually  weakened  by  court  revo-  Revoiu. 

lutions,  which  are  the  never  failing  attendants  ot  ce.po-  P(;rfa. 

tic  government.  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  was  luc- 

ceeded  by  Xerxes,  his  only  lawful  ion,  who  was  very  ■ 

foon  aflafiinated  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus.  A 

few  months  after,  Ochus,  another  fon  ot  Artaxerxes, 

dethroned  Sogdianus,  aflfumed  the  name  of  Darius,  an  . 

reigned  amidft  faction  and  difturbance.  The  Greeks 

called  him  N«8«  (the  Bajiard) .  He  was  upon  the  throne 

when  Alcibiade;  fled  for  lhelter  to  Tiflaphernes,  gover- 

He  had  lately  prevailed  with  them  to  declare  agaJ^  Tiffaph- 
Athens,  which  rendered  the  ingratitude  or  bpaita  ltii  emes.and 
more  odious.  His  abilities,  and  his  well  known  fame,  e 
with  his  tafte  for  the  voluptuous  manners  ot  Ferlia,  ea-  keep  up  a 
fily  procured  him  the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  the  among 
governour.  He  taught  Tiflaphernes  to  keep  the  Greeks  the  ^ 
divided,  by  preferving  the  two  parties  fo  equally  polled, 
that  the  one  could  not  rule  by  the  total  deftruchon  o* 
the  other.  This  was  very  artful  policy,  and  pernaps  the 
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Perfians  had  great  occaflon  to  adopt  fuch  a  plan,  to 
guard  them  from  the  attacks  of  neighbours  fo  bold  and 
enterprifing,  It  fee  ms  that  lfratagem  or  force,  deceit 
or  violence,  from  one  nation  to  another,  or  even  from 
one  individual  to  Another,  are  the  great  hinges  of  foci- 
ety  ;  yet  if  mankind  purfued  the  natural  path  to  true 
happinefs,  they  would  find  that  it  has  no  foundation 
but  in  univerfal  benevolence. 

.  However,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  confpired  to 
induce  the  Athenians  to  unite  for  their  prefervation, 
they  were  agitated  by  the  mt>f{:  ruinous  diflenfions. 
Some  of  them  were  for  abolifhing  democracy,  and  recall¬ 
ing  Alcibiades  •,  Pifander  alledged,  that  nothing  elfe  could 
lave  them  3  but  there  were  others  who  maintained  that 
this  would  fubvert  their  liberty,  and  ruin  their  country. 

I  his  unhappy  city,  always  affuated  by  whim  or  ground - 
Ids  opinion,  changed  a  bad  form  of  government  into 
one  lull  worfe.  Four  hundred  citizens  were  chofen  to 

a^ute  ru^e-  They  proved  egregious  tyrants, 
diilolving  the  lenate,  and  treading  all  laws  under  foot. 
Akibiadw  The  army,  at  that  time  (rationed  in  Samos  on  pur- 
and  ferves  P°*e  keep  allies  to  their  duty,  refufed  to  confent 
ins  c°Un.  to  this  innovation,  and  recalled  Alcibiades,  appointing 
him  general] flimo,  and  entreating  him  to  come  and  ex^ 
teiminate  the  tyrants :  Alcibiades,  who  had  adted  in  fa 
many  different  characters,  was  delighted  with  the 
t  lougitc,  of  once  more  commanding  the  Athenians  : 
and  having  prudently  retrained  the  zeal  of  his  troops 
paved  the  way  for  his  return,  by  gaining  feme  conquefts 
trom  the  enemy.  He  attacked  and  defrayed  the  Lace¬ 
demonian  fleet,  and  recovered  the  empire  cf  the  fea  ; 
the  Hclle.pont,  Byzantium,  and  a  number  of  important 
places  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Athens,  where  the  four 
nundred  tyrants  had  been  already  depofed  ;  and  a  de- 
cree  paffed  for  recalling  Alcibiades,  who  was  received 
w,t  greatefl  demonftrations  of  joy,  while  the  people 
reproached  themfelves  for  whatever  had  been  done  againft 

tbf.ed  by  r !m'  ,  The  beinS  commanded  to  abfolve  him 

the  prieits  trom  the  curfes  which  had  been  denounced  againfl;  him 

one 
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one  of  them  was  fucli  a  plain  dealer  as  to  fay,  I  have 
mt  curbed  him ,  if  he  hat  done  no  injury  to  the  republic 
As  much  as  to  fay,  that  curfes  could  only  avail  againit 

crimes.  .  ..  ,,  , 

Alcibiades  all  on  a  fudden,  became  once  more  the  He  be-  . 

idol  of  the  people  ;  but  remembering  the  leciet  ipnngs  mm-ethe 
which  his  enemies  had  employed  to  ruin  him,  his  artful 
policy  made  him  afTume  a  fuperftitious  exterioi,  tnat  he 
might  guard  againfl  being  cenfured  again  for  his  im¬ 
piety  ;  he  therefore  joined,  in  a  moil  pompous  manner, 
to  celebrate  the  myftefies  of  Ceres.  Here  we  may  re¬ 
coiled  the  pliancy  of  his  character,  and  we  mail  very 
foon  fee  a  new  inflance  of  Athenian  inconilancy. 

'  Sparta,  difmayed  at  the  fuccefs  of  Alcibiades,  lent  The  Ath- 
propofals  of  peace  ;  and  if  reafon  could  have  dnpelled  pernft  m 
the  giddy  intoxication  of  the  Athenians,  they  had  now  carrying 
an  opportunity  of  terminating  a  war,  which  had  raged  war. 
twenty  five  years  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
harangues  of  a  worthlefs  declaimer  prevailed  o\ci  aU 
fenfe  of  the  public  good,  and  every  profped  of  peace 
vanifhed.  The  Spartans  chofe  Lyfander  for  their  gene¬ 
ral,  as  the  fitted  man  to  contend  with  Alcibiades.  Ly- 
fander  was  not  ailiamed  to  pay  his  court  to  the  young  by  Lyfan. 
Cyrus,  fon  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  was  at  that  time  demand  ^ 
governour  of  Alia  IVImor,  from  whom  he  obtained  mo-  ^epofed. 
ney  to  advance  the  pay  of  his  Tailors,  by  which  means 
he  feduced  a  number  from  the  Athenians,  to  lerve^  on 
board  his  own  fleet  ;  and,  while  Alcibiades  was  bufy  in 
coiledling  money  in  Ionia,  defeated  the  rafh  Antiochus, 
who  commanded  in  his  abfence.  The  Athenians,  who 
had  reckoned  themfelves  fure  of  making  rapid  conquefls, 
were  provoked  by  this  check,  and,  depofing  Alcibiades, 
appointed  ten  generals  in  his  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lyfander,  who  was  flill  more 

remarkable  for  his  ambition  than  his  fkill  in  war,  was  fucceiTor 

called  home  to  his  own  country.  His  fucceffor,  Calli- 

cratidas,  fet  an  example  of  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  ted  by  his 

which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  then  ftate  of  af-  °Jvtbebatk 

fairs,  and,  by  difdaininff  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Perfians,  tie  of  Ar- 
J  had  gwufa.  '• 
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had  not  money,  to  fupply  his  army  :  however,  he  pained 
:ome  victories,  and  befieged  Gonon,  the  Athenian  gen- 
erai,  in  toe  port  of  Myteiene  j  but  he  loft  a  great  battle 
winch  was  fought  not  far  from  the  idle  of  Arginufa,  nea^ 

.0?S,’/ibeC?-ufe  1)6  thought  was  his  duty  to  engage, 
notwitnftandmg  the  fuperiour  force  of  the  enemy. 

*  Paria'  laicl  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.  A  wrong 
idea,  fmce  the  faffety  of  the  whole  may  depend  upon 
one  man,  if  he  is  chief ;  and  his  glorious  death  could 
not  wipe  away  the  ftain  of  imprudence.  The  Athenians 
had  equipped  one  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  in  lefs  than 
a  month,  to  reinforce  their  general,  Conon  ;  and  the 
Spartans,  with  their  allies,  loft  above  feventy  in  this 
memorable  engagement.  J 

We  almoft  always  fee  the  Athenian  glory  fullied  bv 
popular  madnefs ;  but  there  never  was  fo  Ihocking  an 
lnftance  as  the  prelent.  That  the  happinefs  of  the  dead 
depended  upon  the  interment  of  their  bodies,  was  an 
opinion  eftabliflied  in  Greece,  which  they  had  derived 
Irom  Egyptian  prejudice ;  and  was  fo  firmly  believed 
that  they  were  willing  to  facrifice  every  thing  for  the 
lake  of  funeral  honours.  After  the  battle  of  Arginufa 
the  generals  had  allotted  fifty  galleys  to  bring  off  the 
dead,  and  to  pay  them  the  laft  duties  ;  but  a  violent 
itorm  prevented  their  orders  from  being  executed.  The 
people,  blinded  by  fuperftition,  were  perfuaded  that  the 
dead  called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  they  therefore  caufed 
the  generals  to  be  prolecuted  and  condemned,  when  fix 
of  them,  who  had  merited  the  moft  glorious  rewards 
were  executed  for  an  imaginary  offence  ;  Socrates  being 
the  only  member  of  the  fenate  who  fteadily  oppofed  fuch 
flagrant  mjuftice.  Such  is  frequently  the  tyrannic 
power  of  prejudice  even  111  civilized  nations ;  and  though 
the  Athenians  were"remarkable  for  genius,  yet  they  we&re 
perpetually  difgracing  themfelves  for  want  of  judgment. 

1  o  pleafe  the  Perfians  and  the  other  allies,  Sparta  re- 
itorea  the  command  of  the  army  to  Lyfander,  whofe 
manners  were  entirely  oppolite  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
but  who  -iad  abilities  capable  of  recovering  the  greateft. 

misfortunes. 
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misfortunes.  He  took  Lampfacus,  upon  the  coaft  of 
|he  Hellefpont upon  which  the  Athenians  immediately 
followed  him  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and 
offered  him  battle,  which  he  declined  for  feveral  days, 
on  purpofe  to  chenfh  in  them  an  infolent  fecunty,  that 
he  might  furprife  them  on  the  mod:  convenient  op¬ 
portunity.  This  ftratagem  was  the  better  conceived, 
as  they  had  no  port  nor  city  near  them,  and  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  have  their  provifions  brought  from  a  confiderable 
diftance.  Alcibiades,  who  had  retired  to  Thrace,  came 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofing  themfelves ;  but  they  would  not  hearken  to. 
him,  and  continued  to  difembark  every  evening,  after 
having  infuited  the  enemy’s  fleet  through  the  day.  Ly- 
fander  watched  his  opportunity  when  they  were  lying 
fcattered,  and,  pouring  upon  them  at  a  place  called  JE- 
gos  Potamos,  made  an  eafy  conqueft,  cutting  their  ar¬ 
my  in  pieces,  and  taking  three  thouland  priioners,  who  cruelty 
were  condemned  to  death.  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athe-  J°Prs?rl- 
man  generals,  having  been  remarkable  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Spartan  prifoners,  Lyfander 
a  iked  him,  what  puniffiment  he  thought  he  deferred. 

Do  not  accufe  men ,  replied  he,  who  have  no  judge ;  you 
are  conqueror ;  make  ufe  of  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  behave 
to  us  as  we  would  have  done  to  yon  if  we  had  been  victo¬ 
rious.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  fhould  exped  to  receive 
the  fame  injuries  we  have  done  to  others. 

Athens  was  very  foon  befieged  by  fea  and  land  ;  and 
ihefe  haughty  republicans,  intimidated  by  the  preffure  0  1  e  * 
of  misfortunes,  loft  their  ancient  courage.  Inftead  of 
defending  themfelves  with  fpirit,  they  ottered  to  fubmit, 
upon  condition  that  their  city  and  harbour  fhould  be 
preferred.  This  propofal  was  debated  in  Sparta,  where 
the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  were  for  deftroying  the 
city  ;  but  the  more  generous  Spartans,  recolleding  the 
fervices  they  had  done  to  the  Grecian  league,  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  whole  ftates  of  Greece,  concluded  a  treaty 
upon  the  following  conditions :  That  the  fortifications 
of  the  Piraeus  fhould  be  demqjifhed,  with  the  wall  which 


joined  it  to  the  city ;  that  Athens  fhould  give  up  all 
her  fleet  but  twelve  galleys ;  that  fine  fhould  yield  all 
the  towns  (lie  had  taken,  recal  their  exiles,  and  ferve 
under  the  command  of  Sparta. 

Thus  this  dreadful  war,  which  fprung  from  ambition, 
and  became  cruel  from  hatred,  was  brought  to  an  end, 
alter  haying  lafted  twenty  feven  j^ears,  and  proving  as 
deftruftive  to  the  Greeks  as  the  confederacy  had  for* 
merly  been  beneficial. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Sparta  corrupted  by  Lyfander, — TZirafybulus  delivers  Athens, 
from  tyranny,— Trial  of  Socrates.— Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thoufand. 

LbS  TP  E  •  apkitious  Lyfander,  defirous  of  univerfal 
der.  A  dominion,  endeavoured  to  ferve  himfelf,  without 
regarding  the  interefts  of  the  public.  After  his  naval 
\  ictory  at  At-gos  Potamos,  he  abohfhed  democracy  in 
feveral  maritime  ftates,  fubje&ing  them  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  magiftrates  who  were  at  his  difpofal.  He  like- 
wife  changed  the  government  of  Athens,  by  putting 
that  city  into  the  power  of  thirty  tyrants,  under  the 
name  of  archons,  who  committed  the  moil  unheard  of 

ducedtr°’  frueities* .  irrupted  the  Spartan  manners,  by  the 
riches  into  introduction  of  riches  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
Sparta,  which  he  fent  thither,  infedled  the  vitals  of  the  ftate  3 
even  Gylippus,  who  had  been  fo  celebrated  for  faving 
Syracufe,  could  not  refill:  the  temptation  of  embezzling 
a  part  of  it,  and,  being  convicted  of  the  infamous  theft, 
fled  to  efcape  punifhment.  The  mod:  prudent  of  the 
citizens  were  at  firft  for  profcribing  with  execrations  the 
gold  and  filver  brought  among  them  by  Lyfander ;  but 
Ins  friends  propofed  that  it  fhould  be  dedicated  folely  to 
the  ufes  of  the  ftate ;  which  expedient  was  relifhed,  and 
a  law  pafled,  that  whoever  kept  any  of  the  new  money 
fhould  fuffer  death ;  as  if,  according  to  the  judicious 
9  refleCtioa. 
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reflection  of  Plutarch,  individuals  could  long  continue 
to  defcife  what  was  ufeful  for  the  ftate  ;  or  when  hey 
opened  their  hearts  to  avarice,  expect  that  an)  law= 
could  prevent  money  from  penetrating  into  their  houfts. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  Spartans  were  inteited  with  nrfics  j 
but  according  to  their  new  plan  of  government,  was  not  o 
ZubZ.rcSurc  become  ebfolo.el,  ««%)  «»,£* 
could  they  pofiibly  fupport  a  fleet,  or  aft  out  of  the,  evil  be. 
ow“  coJiy,  without  «  revenue  ?  H.d  .he, M  appl,.  ~J(. 
ed  to  Perfia  more  than  once  for  money  ?  It  was  abto 
lutely  neceffary,  that  they  thould  either  adhere  entire  y 
to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  or  change  their  cuftoms.  Cor¬ 
ruption  had  been  gradually  infinuating  it.elf  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  celebiat- 
ed  favin^  of  Paufanias,  who  was  then  reigning,  can  e 
looked  upon  as  entirely  juft.  He  was  afked,  what  was 
the  reafon  that  the  ancient  cuftoms  were  perpetuated 
Sparta  ;  It  is  becauje  the  laws  command  the  peop,e ,  laid 

lie,  and  the  people  do  not  command  the  laws. 

Sparta  at  leaft  preferved  her  liberty,  while  Athens,  Athens^ 
oppreffed  by  thirty  tyrants,  felt  all  the  honours  with  by  tWrty 
winch  flavery  can  afifift  a  people  accuftomed  to  inde-  tyrants, 
pendence  ;  imprifonment,  exile,  confilcation  of  proper¬ 
ty,  and  death.  Xenophon  fays,  that  the  tyrants  pu  to 
death  more  people  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  had 
been  flain  by  the  enemy  in  a  war  of  thirty  years.  The- 
ramenes,  one  of  the  thirty,  was_  himfelf  executed,  foi 
having  oppofed  the  cruelties  of  his  colleagues. 

Here  we  find  Alcibiades  make  his  appearance  once  Treachery 
more,  having  quitted  his  place  of  exile,  and  pa  e  Spartans 
into  Perfia,  with  an  intention  to  bring  about  a  revolu-  w*hre^ 
lution  in  favour  of  Athens ;  the  Spartans  dreading  him,  ibiade5# 
engaged  the  governour,  Pharnabazus,  by  a  piece  ot 
fhameful  treachery,  to  order  him  to  be  aff  affiliated. 

The  guards,  who  were  fent  for  that  purpofe,  notclaring 
to  enter  his  houfe,  fet  fire  to  it ;  upon  which  Alcibiades, 
rufhing  out  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  repulfed  them,  but 
fell  at  laft  under  a  fhower  of  arrows  fhot  at  him  in  ns 

flight.  Some  writers  give  a  different  account  of  his 
°  death ;  ' 
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oeath ;  but  the  only  obfervation  of  real  importance  is 
that  with  fupenour  abilities,  and  an  excellent  genius  for’ 
performing  great  aftions,  Alcibiades  was  the  foourge  of 

the  tranfports  of  his  pafonl 
intomifery.  tbeC°Uttfeh  of  Socrates»  Ponged  himfelf 

who°hIdh?aSS  ^  Cmel  Precaution  of  the  Spartans, 
who  had  forbidden  the  Grecian  cities  to  receive  anv 

avenger  *1S  Tl™?  bT  tyranny’  yet  Athens  found  an 
avenger  Thrafybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  fugitives 

attacked  the  tyrants,  and  drove  them  out  of  Athens* 

and  the  government  was  intrufted  to  ten  citizens  •  but 

the  abufe  of  authority  is  fo  contagious,  that  they’  like- 

of  Wa™  t5iraTtSr  Jhe  thirty  lmPlorcd  the  affiftance 
Dower  ’,an^.L^nd^r  proteded  them  with  all  his 
power  The  king  Paufamas  marched  'againft  Athens 

However 1 Ti^f  ?ef}re  t0  refl:ore  Peace  and  good  order.’ 

wever,  Thrafybulus  completed  what  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  the  tyrants  were  killed,  and  the  ancient  form  f 
government  was  re-eflablithed.  Similar  revolut  oTare 
generally  attended  with  bloody  confequcnces ;  a  col 

°IrhA  acc°mPliCes  °f  tyranny  remained, 
and  the  public  diforders  had  made  an  infinite  number 

'fP'lty j  1%  the  Prydent  deliverer  of  Athens  eafily  fore- 

vv,  that  by  punching  them  the  wounds  of  the  Hate 

would  be  opened  afrefh,  and  therefore  propofcd  an  aft  of 

amnefty  by  which  all  paft  deeds  fhould  be  buried  in 

FeT  rl  r  10n’-  Unhappily,  while  the  palfions  pm- 
ftrVv'  their  fway,  civil  diflenfions  leave  behind  them  a 
xerment  which  a  falutary  mildnefs  cannot  extinguifh. 

Tney  ftill  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  the  proceeding 
againft  Socrates  very  foon  difgraced  that  city!  more  thalr 
-.-av.ry  could  have  done.  Socrates,  the  firft,  fays  Cicero 
who  brought  philofophy  from  heaven,  who  placed  it  in’ 
cities  and  introduced  it  into  families ;  who  induced  the 

%aaY  TT*  t0  morals’  to  their  duties  in  life, 
and  to  diftinguifh  between  good  and  evil  }  this  true 

philofopher  the  model  of  all  thofe  virtue;  which  he 

aught,  had  long  dedicated  his  whole  attention  to  the 

inflruction 
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inftrucUon  of  youth.  He  defpifH  the  fophifts,  whole  ^ 
vanity,  covered  with  an  empty  difplay  of  icience,  made  iftS  anci 
them  decide  upon  every  fubjed  without  knowing  any  hypoente, 
thing;  in  a  flow  of  language  which  conveyed  nothing  deftruc- 
butfalfe  ideas;  and' therefore  they  were  his  enemies.  tlon* 

He  profeffed  the  religion  of  his  country  ;  but,  by  sur¬ 
mounting  popular  prejudices,  direded  to  the  one  God, 
thofe  adorations  which  they  lavifhed  upon  phantoms  or 
divinity;  he  therefore  could  not  fail  to  draw. upon  him- 
felf  the  hatred  of  the  hypocritical  and  fuperftitious, 

Thefe  dangerous  men  plotted  his  deftrudion,  and  hav~ 
in?  fucceeded  by  employing  religion  as  a  pretence  againk 
Afoafia  and  Anaxagoras,  a  pretence  which  eafily  conceals 
the  mod:  enormous  wicked nefs,  they  planted  the  lame 
battery  againd  the  moft  virtuous  of  mankind. 

Anytus  and  Melitus,  two  names  mod  infamous  in  Ariftopfa- 
hiflory,  were  the  leaders  in  this  confpiracy.  Andopha-  p0fes 
nes,  whofe  licentious  and  fatirical  comedies  were  not  to  to  on 
the  tafte  of  Socrates,  being  undoubtedly  piqued  at  his 
preferring  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  aimed  the  nia 
blow  at  him,  by  ridiculing  his  charader  upon  the  ftage. 

His  illiberal  fatire,  called  The  Clouds ,  fet  the  patience 
of  the  philofopher  in  the  cleared  light ;  for,  being  pre- 
fent,  he  ftood  the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  perfect 
compofure,  faying  to  his  friends,  that  he  fancied  hitnfelf 
at  a  fejlival,  where  he  amufed  all  the  people.  Melitus  He  ;s  a- 
next,  having  laid  afide  the  mafk,  charged  him  with 
corrupting  the  youth  by  introducing  new  deities.  So¬ 
crates  had  been  teaching  for  forty  years,  and  his  doc- 
trine  was  univerfally  known  ;  it  was  therefore  a  mod 
egregious  abfordity,  after  fo  long  time  had  elapfed,  to 
charge  him  with  it  as  a  crime ;  but  provided  paflion  be 

gratified,  it  blufhes  at  nothing. 

Without  confenting  to  accept  of  the  adidance  either  Heboidiy 

of  counfel  or  pleader,  Socrates  vindicated  himfelf  byrtoodtua 

a  fimple  explanation  of  his  condud.  “  I  believe  the 

“  exidence  of  God,”  faid  he  with  energy,  <c  more  than 

“  my  profecutors ;  and  am  fo  perfedly  convinced  of 

“  it,  that  to  God  and  you  I  fubmit,  to  be  judged 

“  in 
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“  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you  fhail  think  moil  advantage¬ 
ous  for  you  and  for  me.”  They  immediately  con¬ 
demned  him,  but  without  affigning  a  punifhment.  He 
had  a  privilege  to  let  a  fine  upon  himfelf,  and  his 
friends  offered  to  pay  it ;  but  he  generoufly  refufed  to 
take  that  fiep,  left  it  fhould  be  reckoned  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  guilt ;  and  declared  to  the  people,  that  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  by  his  actions,  rather  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expenfe  of  the  republic.  This  noble 
pint  frill  more  exafperated  his  enemies,  and,  according 
to  cuflom,  they  deliberated  a  fecond  time,  when  he  was 

demnedto  r  •  ^  •  •  1  ^  cl.T  was  the  mode 

die.  Olr  putting  criminals  to  death  ;  upon  which  he  calmly 
laid  to  his  judges,  “  By  your  order  I  am  going  to  fuffer 
“  death  ;  from  my  birth  I  was  condemned  to  it  by  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  truth  will  fpeedily  fentence  my  accufers  to 
“  infamy.” 

toCefcapr“  Pis , fr‘ends,  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  prifon,  and 
a«d  dies  perluaciing  him  to  fly,  he  aniwered,  That  it  would  be  an 
iage.a  tme  J3rkuIt  agai^  the  laws.  On  the  day  of  his  fuffering,  he 
dilcourfed  with  them  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  on  the  fentiments  which  the  expectation  of  another 
life  mould  infpire;  proving  that  this  truth,  even  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  doubt,  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  every  rational  being.  He  cheered  and  comforted 
them  ;  when  the  hemlock  was  brought  to  him,  he  drank 
it  off  without .  the  leaft  emotion,  and  died,  faying  to 
Crito,  one  of  his  difciples,  /  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapias ,  take 
care  you  do  not  forget  to  acquit  me  of  that  vow. 

The  a  the-  Alter  the  Athenians  had  deftroyed  that  true  phiiofo- 

pent.  phyr,  they  were  penetrated  with  fhame  and  remorfe, 
paid  the  gieatefli  lefpect  to  his  memory,  leverely  pun- 
llhed  his  accufers,  and  exprefled  the  trreatefh  abhorrence 
of  every  one  that  had  the  dead  lhare  in  the  confpiracy. 

c^nduaof^  TaS  con^ant  practice  to  be  guilty  of  enormous 
the  Athe-  lauds,  always  to  repent,  but  never  to  amend.  As  the 
mans,  very  extremity  of  all  folly,  they  allowed  the  noets  to 
ridicule  their  gods  upon  the  ftage,  and  punilhed  their 
fages  for  endeavouring  to  infpire  the  people  with  fenti- 

ments 
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ments  worthy  of  the  Deity.  The  thirty  tyrants  fpared 
Socrates,  though  he  openly  oppofed  their  tyranny ;  and 
it  was  foon  after  their  expulfion,  the  four  hundredth 
year  before  our  era,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
lenten ce  of  the  people.  An  unDndled  multitude  is  not 
the  lead:  unjuft,  nor  the  lead  cruel,  of  tyrants* 

We  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  what  Roliin  Moral 
has  written  of  a  fingle  perfon,  fuch  as  Socrates ,  but  the  hcift°ory  1 
long,  minute  relation  which  he  has  given  of  the  famous  ^much 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand*  is  exceedingly  tedious,  terefting 
The  reaion  is,  becaufe  we  always  find  ourfelves  deeply  £ande. 
interefted  and  inftructed  by  moral  lefTons,  derived  from  expedi- 
the  actions  of  men,  while  thofe  other  details  are  tirefome tlons’ 
in  themfelves,  and  of  little  or  no  utility.  Every  one 
would  ftudy  hiftory,  and  improve,  if  it  was  not  fo  over¬ 
loaded  with  trifles,  which  are  irkfome  even  in  gazettes. 

When  a  military  man  is  acquainted  with  what  is  more 
effential  in  his  profeflion,  he  may  ftudy  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand  in  Xenophon  or  Roliin  ;  but  to  have 
a  general  idea  of  that  memorable  event,  is  enough  for 
other  people; 

Darius  II.  (Nota)  being  dead,  his  deleft  fon,  Artax-  ™ng 
erxes  Mnemon,  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  and  his  brother,  Cyrus  at- 
the  young  Cyrus,  was  governour  of  Aha  Minor.  It  was  ^eufronl0 
a  very  great  errour  to  leave  him  in  pofieffion  of  that  his  broth- 
government,  when  he  had  given  the  moft  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  being  a  Have  to  ambition.  Having  re-  Mnemon. 
Solved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  he  perfuaded  the  Spar-  ®c£r*of< 

|  tans,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  protedor,  to  join  him,Heis 
while  they,  forgetful  of  their  own  intereft,  and  the  in-  joined  by 
terefts  of  Greece,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  *^sfpa!> 
delufive  appearances.  Thirteen  thoufand  Greeks  joined  . 

Cyrus,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  lead  them 
but  as  he  found  they  were  averfe  from  fuch  an  hazar¬ 
dous  enterprife,  he  increafed  their  pay  upon,  their  march  T 
'  When 

*  He  promifed  them  a  darique  and  half  a  month,  that  is,  according  to  Rol- 
l'm,  fifteen  French  livres  :  but  his  eftimates  are  much  under  the  numeracy 
value  of  theie  days,  lie  reckons  the  talent  only  at  a  thoufand  crowns,  as  in 
the  time  of  Lou*s  XIV. 

VOL.  I. 
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When  they  approached  near  Babylon,  the  king  advarn 
ced  with  an  innumerable  army  ;  and  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  general,  advifed  the  young  Cyrus  not  to  expefe 
his  perfon.  IVhat ,  repelled  the  prince,  when  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  the  throne ,  would  you  have  me  jhew  my  jet f  unwor¬ 
thy  of  it  ?  The  two  brothers  attacked  one  another, 
during  the  engagement,  with  the.  great  eft  inveteracy, 
Cyrus  and  Cyrus  was  killed  ;  but  the  Greeks,  by  their  courage 
in  and  d ilc ipl'ine,  (hewed  themfelves  fuperiour  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  that  oppofed  them.  They  declared  that  they 
Retreat  of  would  rather  die  than  yield  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
*fn  ,  infinite  dangers  and  obftacles  to  which  they  were  expof- 
ed,  mcenantly  attacked,  yet  always  victorious,- ten  thou- 
fand  of  them  returned  to  their  own  country  by  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  after  a  march  of  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues. 
Xenophon,  Though  Xenophon  commanded  at  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
prejudiced  treat,  yet  the  hiflory  which  he  has  written  feems  in 
^‘/dvour  feme  refpedls  not  to  merit  the  greatefl  credit.  He  re- 
w  "yiUj'  prefents  Cyrus  as  a  moft  accomplished  prince,  without 
finding  any  fault  with  that  horrid  attempt  which  ambi¬ 
tion  bad  infpired.  The  prince  had  charmed  him  by  his 
genius  and  merit ;  but  ought  a  philofophie  hiftorian  to 
palliate  his  ex  cedes  ?  A  rebellion  againft  his  king,  hat¬ 
red  againft  his  brother,  a  madnefs  which  made  him  at¬ 
tempt  to  ufurp  the  throne  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  mutt 
eternally  ftain  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  notwithftanding 
the  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  upon  him. 
In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Spartans  to  obtain 
their  affiflance,  he  greatly  extols  himfelf  above  his  rival ; 
boafling  that  his  heart  was  more  noble,  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  religion  and  philofophv,  and,  what 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  merit  in  Ferfia,  he  could  drink 
more  without  being  intoxicated.  The  whole  letter  (hews 
very  little  delicacy, 

ctefias  Ctefias,  the  hiftorian,  whom  we  have  fometimes  men- 
rianof^”  f  ^oncd  5  was  attached  to  this  prince,  and  entered  into  the 
Cyrus,  fervice  of  Cyrus  as  his  phyfician.  Photius  has  pre¬ 
ferred  fome  fragments  of  his  works  ;  and  Diodorus  fre¬ 
quently  copied  him,  though  he  could  not  have  chofen  a 
worfe  guide.  CHAP. 
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Leu&ra. 

ry^H  E  glory  which  always  accompanies  iUuftrious  war  a- 
J[  actions,  is  undoubtedly  the  greated  incentive  to 
noble  attempts.  The  courage  of  the  Greeks  being  ani-  ■ 
mated  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  they  once 
more  took  arms  to  recover  the  liberty  of  their'  Afiatic 
colonies,  and  became  more  defirous  than  ever  of  hum¬ 
bling  the  Perfians.  Agefilaus,  brother  of  Agis  king  of  Agefiiaus 
Sparta,  was  the  great  hero  of  this  war.  Having  no  right 
to  the  crown,  he  was  bred  up  as  a  private  perfon,  in  all 
the  feverity  of  Lacedemonian  manners ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Agis  he  contended  for  the  fuccedron  with  his 
nephew  Leotychides,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  natural 
fon  of  Alcibiades,  though  Agis,  when  dying,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  legitimacy.  He  was  preferred,  and  truly  de¬ 
ferred  it,  by  pofTefiing  every  heroic  quality,  as  well  as  a 
happy  talent  for  acquiring  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  love  of  the  whole  nation  for  him,  and  fo 
great  was  his  credit  in  Sparta,  that  the  Ephori  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  pay  a  fine,  only  becaufe  he  engroffed  to  khnfdf 
ihofe  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  republic.  His  predecef- 
fors  had  continual  difputes  with  the  Ephori  and  Senate, 
but  no  fuch  thing  happened  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  Lie  always  reverenced  them ;  and,  far  From 
leffening  their  authority,  increafed  it  by  a  ready  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  laws.  As  he  was  lame,  nothing  but  a  very 
uncommon  fhare  of  merit  could  have  made  him  fo  loved 
and  reflected  by  a  people  who-  looked  upon  the  lead 
corporal  defect  as  inexcusable. 

The  war  againfl  the  Perfians  being  intruded  to  his  ^et^re  6 
conduct,  he  required  a  council  of  thirty  captains  ;  and  'Agefilaus 
Lyfander,  who  had  aflided  in  procuring  him  the  throne, 
was  placed  at  their  head.  Agefilaus,  at  letting  out,  tremble, 
promifed  either  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace,  or  to 

O  a  prefs 
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prefs  his  enemies  fo  as  to  difable  them  from  giving  any 
difturbance  to  Greece  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  filled  all 
Afia  with  a  dread  of  his  arms.  The  Perfian  governours 
(fatraps)  trembled  at  his  approach.  The  Spartan  vir¬ 
tue,  and  rigid  difcipline,  were  admired  in  the  perfon  of 
Agefilaus ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of  the  Perfians  feemecl 
to  pay  homage  to  him  in  the  conferences  which  he  held 
with  the  officers  of  their  king.  Equally  deaf  to  their 
offers  and  threatenings,  he  faw  their  provinces  ready  to 
i'ubmit,  and  was  preparing  to'  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  fuddenly  recalled 
to  proteff  his  country. 

th?c reeks  ^  very  c^angerous  league  was  formed  againft  Sparta 

againii  by  means  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Perfians,  or  rather  the 
influence  of  their  gold.  Thebes,  Argos  and  Corinth, 
unwilling  to  fubmit  any  longer,  revolted  againft  the 
Lacedemonians ;  and  Athens  followed  their  example,  at 
the  prefling  inftances  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  fhe  in 
a  great  meafure  owed  her  liberty.  Lyfander,  who  com- 
Ly fancier,  manded  on  the  Hellefpont,  haftened  to  ftifle  the  con¬ 
federacy  in  the  beginning ;  but  he  fruitlessly  expected 
affiftance,  and  was  killed  in  a  very  unequal  engagement.- 
The  haughty  pretenfions  of  this  famous  Spartan  oc- 
cafioned  variance  between  him  and  Agefilaus.  To  un¬ 
common  talents  he  added  all  the  vices  of  an  ambitious 
man  :  unjuft,  treacherous  and  cunning,  he  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  men  nor  to  his  o'ath.  Some  time  after  his  death 
it  was  difeovered  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  feizing 
the  crown.  He  intended  to  abolilli  the  order  of  fuc- 


Sparta. 


Death  of 


His  ambi¬ 
tion. 


ceflion  ;  he  had  corrupted  the  priefts,  that  they  might 
make  the  oracles  declare  for  him  ;  and  in  the  next  place 
would  have  had  recourfe  to  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft, 
as  he  had  done  when  the  Spartans  and  Argians  were 
contending  about  their  boundaries ;  on  which  occafion 
he  faid,  fhewing  his  fword.  Here  is  what  will  give  us  a 
He  was  Tight.  Notwith {landing  his  having  introduced  riches 

he°intro0'  Sparta,  Lyfander  was  always  poor  :  a  Angular  proof 
duced  of  the  effedt  which  ancient  manners  have  even  on  cor- 
i^tohis  ruPtecl  rainds.  When  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  was  known, 
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two  confiderable  citizens,  who  were  to  have  married  his 
daughters,  refufed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This 
meannefs  made  them  univerfally  infamous,  and  they 
were  condemned  to  pay  a  confiderable  fine.  . 

The  disabled  ftate  of  the  republic  made  the  Ephon 
recal  Agefilaus ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  allurements  called, 
of  vibtory,  inftantly  obe]red.  I  know ,  faid  he,  that  a 
commander  does  not  deferve  that  name ,  except  when  he  is  to  the 
guided  by  the  laws ,  and  is  obedient  to  thofe  who  are  in - 
vejled  with  their  authority.  Before  he  arrived,  Conon, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
dEgos  Potamos  by  Lyfander,  added  to  the  diftrefles  ot 
Sparta.  Having  the  command  of  a  Perfian  fleet,  he.conoa 
attacked  that  of  the  enemy  near  Cnidus,  took  fifty  ol  the  spar- 
their  galleys,  difperfed  the  reft,  and  made  almoft  all  the  gS) 
Lacedemonian  allies  revolt.  Agefilaus  received  the 
news  when  he  was  preparing  for  an  engagement  in  Boe- 
ofcia  ;  but,  being  obliged  to  diflemble,  gave  out  that 
they  had  gained  a  vibtory,  and  animated  the  courage  of 
his  troops°by  offering  a  facrifice  of  gratitude  for  their 
fuccefs.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Coro-  Agefilaus 
nse  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  wounded,  and  the  at  corov 
Thebans  made  a  very  brave  refiftance,  he  gained  the  na2* 
vibtory.  At  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  only  to  be 
diftinguiftied  by  his  modefly,  frugality,  temperance  and 
economy,  as  if  he  had  not  brought  with  him  e\  cn  tno 

leaft  idea  of  the  manners  of  Afia, 

Conon,  having  laid  wafte  the  Spartan  coafts,  fet  aoout  rebui!ds 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  with  Perfian  money  ;  the  walls 
and  the  Lacedemonians  were  vexed  to  fee  their  greateft  ° 
rival  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  her  former  power.  In- - 
duced  by  contemptible  envy,  they  made  a  facrifice  of  Sparta, 
both  honour  and  equity,  by  fending  Antalcidas  to  the 
governour  of  Lydia,  not  only  to  defame  Conon,  but  to 
offer  terms  which  were  moft  difgraceful  to  Greece. 
Antalcidas,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Agefilaus,  could  find 
no  other  method  of  ieffening  his  power,  and  checking 

him  in  the  purfuit  of  glory.  _  # 

Qn  this  occafion,  the  Perfians  preferibed  in  the  ftyje  Before^ 
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The  Spar- of  conquerors  the  treaty  ;  bearing,  that  all  the  Greek 
elude  a  cities  of  Afia  fhould  continue  fubjed  to  the  king  of 
fhamefu!  perpa  ajj  t}ie  reft  to  remain  at  liberty,  and  to  choofe 
with  the  their  own  mode  of  government ;  that  the  king  fhould 
Ptxhana.  keep  pofteftion  of  the  Hands  of  Cyprus  and  CLzomene, 
and  leave  to  the  Athenians  the  Hands  of  Scyros,  Lem¬ 
nos  and  Imbros,  to  whom  they  had  formerly  belonged  , 
and,  Lilly,  that  he  would  declare  war  again  ft  any  who 
fhould  reject  thefe  articles.  At  ftrft  the  Thebans  alone 
fteadily  refufed,  but  they  afterwards  yielded  to  ex¬ 
ample. 

EfTeas  of  Thus  the  paftions  and  wretched  policy  of  the  Greeks 
thed^-in  one  inftant  annihilated  the  advantages  gained  by  fo 
xnong  the  niany  victories,  and  thofe  eminent  virtues  for  which 
Greeks,  they  had  been  defervedly  diftingui died.  While  they 

were  united  for  the  common  intereft,  they  triumphed 
over  and  gave  law  to  the  moft  formidable  power,  and 
felt  the  benefit  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  de¬ 
rived  both  honour  and  fafety  ;  but  after-wards,  when 
they  became  divided  by  weak  jealoufy,  and  a  defire  of 
governing,  they  gave  therpfelves  up  to  every  excefs  that 
could  be  dictated  by  rage  and  hatred,  ading  more 
cruelly  by  one  another  than  thofe  nations  whom  thev 
looked  upon  with  contempt  as  barbarians.  After  their 
principles,  laws  and  manners  were  deftroyed  by  civil 
difeord,  they  became  fo  groveling  as  to  crouch  before 
thole  very  barbarians  even  without  being  conquered, 
and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  folemnly  to  facrifjce  the  liberty 
'of  thofe  colonies  which  by  force  of  arms  they  had  freed 
from  flavery.  Much  was  the  died  of  the  rivalfhip  be¬ 
tween  Sparta  and  Athens.  What  a  difference  between 
the  emulation  which  excites  men  to  perform  worthy 
and  noble  adions,  and  that  ambition  which  urges  them 
to  be  guilty  of  injufticey  and  hurries  them  on  to  mi- 
fery  1 

j.c.  3S2.  oparta,  having  recovered  her  power  in  Gre 
TheSpar-no  better  ufe  of  it  than  upon  former  coca  dorr  1 


rr'i;!  i 

C'  v —  V-  i.  Jli  M/V. f  '  r-' 
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the  citadel  Playcd  tnc  tyrant  without  being  fenfible,  from 

of  Thebes  nence,  that  this  tyranny  would  oc  canon  her  d  eft  radio  m 
ja  time  or  J  J 
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Phaffiidas  one  of  her  generals,  on  his  march  into 
Thrace  to  fubdue  Olynthus,  whofe  power  had  been 
dreaded  from  the  time  that  it  had  fhaken  off  the  Athe¬ 
nian  yoke,  being  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  where  two  fadions  were  tearing  one  another  in 
pieces,  Seconded  the  intentions  of  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  furprifed  the  citadel,  which  was  called  Cadmeea. 

This  violence,  in  time  of  peace,  was  a  crime  of  the 

blacked  dye. 

However,  when  it  was  complained  of  at  Sparta, _  Age-  j^ent 
filaus,  unhappily  too  much  inclined  to  war,  faid  it  was  pronoun- 
neceffary  to  examine  whether  the  place  was  ufeful  ; 
that  they  would,  and  indeed  ought  to  do  of  their  own  upon  this 
accord,  whatever  was  of  advantage  to  their  country.  attair* 
The  event  will  fhew,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved, 
that  true  mter.eft  is  infep.arable  from  juftice.  Agelilaus 
in  this  cafe  contradided  himfelf ;  for  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  he  faid,  fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  Can  this 
king ,  whom  you  call  great ,  be  more  fo  than  /,  if  he  h  not 
more  jujl  F  The  decree  of  the  Spartans  upon  tms  affair 
of  Thebes  is  a  moft  lhameful  contradiction  ;  it  bore, 
that  Phzebidas  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thouiand  drachmas,  but 
that  they  fhould  keep  poffeffion  of  the  citadel,  by 
placing  in  it  a  ftrong  garrifon. 

After  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings,  _  the  Spartans  Jomhun^ 
ought  to  have  been  invincible,  or  exped  feme  very  vio-  bans  tape 
lent  revolutions.  More  than  four  hundred  Theoans,  ^blse^sm 
with  hearts  filled  with  the  defire  of  vengeance,  had  fled  ' 
for  lhelter  to  Athens  ;  and  a  decree  of  bamlnm-ent, 
which  was  palled  during  their  abience,  added  greatly  to 
the  provocation.  One  of  the  number  bamfhed  was 
Pelopidas  ;  who,  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  but  dill  ^mondas 
more  by  his  adivity,  courage  and  virtue,  ought  to  be 
effeemed  one  of  the  drib  of  men.  He  had  Epaminon- 
das  for  his  friend,  who  was  as  noble  minded  and  high 
fpiritetl  as  himfelf ;  but  being  poor,  and  a  philofopher 
who  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  ftudy,  the  oppreffors 

of  Thebes  coniidered  him  as  an  individual  from  whom 

they 
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had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  therefore  allowed 
him  to  remain  in  the  city  ;  however,  we  (hall  fee  thefe 
two  heroes  amply  revenge  the  canfe  of  their  country 
upon  the  ruins  of  haughty  Lacedemon. 

Peiopidas  Though  Pelopidas  was  .ft  ill  young,  he  undertook  to 
his'coun-  de^ver  his  country,  and  infufed  the  fame  zeal  into  all 
try.  the  exiles,  with  which  he  himfelf  was  infpired.  He 
kept  up  a  (ecret  correfpondence  in  the  city,  into  which 
he  entered  privately  with  eleven  of  his  companions  ; 
and  though  the  confpiracy  tranfpired,  he  executed  his 
fcheme  with  fucceft  and  intrepidity*  The  principal 
magiftrates  were  afiembled  to  celebrate  a  feflival  ;  and 
one  of  them,  having  received  a  letter  from  Athens 
which  gave  information  of  the  plot,  refufed  to  open  it, 
laying,  Let  us  leave  bufinejs  till  tomorrotv.  While  thefe 
magiftrates  neglected  the  public  affairs,  they  were  put 
to  death,  the  prifons  were  broken  open,  and  the  The- 
Epami-  bans  invited  to  freedom.  Epaminondas,  who  till  this 
joins  him.  ^me  re^rained  his  zeal,  from  a  dread  of  fpilling 
the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  joined  the  deliverers  of 
his  country.  Next  day  ail  the  exiles  arrived,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Athenian  army  of  five  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  j  the  cities  of  Boeotia  likewife  haftening  to 
The  Spar- fend  fuccours.  At  laft  the  infurgents  laid  fiege  to  the 
"'citadel;  and  the  Spartans,  being  compelled  by  the  reft 
of  the  garrifon  to  open  the  gates,  begged  that  they  might 
have  leave  to  depart  where  they  pieafed  ;  which  was 
granted.  The  Spartan  army  advanced  with  their  ufuai 
tardinefs ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  inactivity, 
they  might  have  faved  the  place. 

The a  the-  The  Athenians,  with  their  ufuai  levity,  very  foon 
baud  on"  repented  of  their  having  generoufly  affifted  the  The- 
the  Theb- bans,  and  bafely  abandoned  their  caufe  ;  but  in  fpite  of 
tcry  foon  themfelves  Pelopidas  found  means  to  bring  them  back. 

thefr  alii  cau^ec^  a  ptopofal  to  be  made  to  Sphrodias,  an  im- 
ance.  prudent  Spartan  general,  for  feizing  the  Piraeus,  which 
muft  have  made  Sparta  miftrefs  of  Athens.  As  ambi¬ 
tion  juftified  every  thing,  Sphrodias  eagerly  embraced 
the  fcheme,  but  by  employing  improper  means  failed  in 

the 
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Fie  attempt.  Athens  loudly  complained  ;  but  the 
S^runs  refufed  to  give  them  any  fort  ot  fatisfaft.on  ; 
the  Athenians  therefore  immediately  renewed  their  al¬ 
liance  with  Thebes,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  winch  tailing 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  Ion  01  Couon,  m 
fulted  their  coafts,  and  took  from  them  the  ifland  o. 

C°Agefi'lat}s  was  fent  into  Boeotia,  but  being  weighed 
down  with  age,  he  could  only  carry  on  a  wii  o.  •  the  war 
mi  flies  ;  which,  fo  far  from  bringing  tne  rnebam  to  unf^ 
fubmiflion,  ferved  to  difcipline  them  lor  more  lmro.tant  in  Bceo.ia 
Wes.  Antalcidas,  feeing  him  come  back  covered 
with  wounds,  faid  to  him  in  raillery— So,  you  have  been 
well  paid  for  teaching  the  Themis  to  fight,  fince  but  for 
v on  they  neither  would  nor  could  have  learnei*  the  an  of 
war.  And  indeed  Pelopidas  foon  {hewed  that  he  had 
profited  bv  his  leffons  &r  at  the  battle  of  Tegyra  he  f  A  at 
pierced  through  the  army  of  the  enemy  which  wasjgg. 
three  times  his  number ;  and  till  the  prefent  oc^afion  it  much 
had  never  been  heard  that  the  Spartans  had  been  beaten 
even  by  equal  numbers.  Their  infolent  pride 
then  have  felt,  that  a  free  people  may  become  form.ua- 

ble  to  the  moil:  warlike  tyrants.  T. 

This  war,  which  was  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  an  • ««  ^ 
uniuft  people,  filled  Greece  with  complaints  and  mur-  ,■  ken  by 
murs  ;  peace  was  the  univerfai  wilh,  ano  deputies  weie  Greceks_ 
fent  to  Sparta  to  affift  at  the  negotiation.  Epaminon- 
das  who  was  the  deputy  from  Thebes,  nobly  Supported 
the  public  intereft,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty.  _  Agefilaus, 
alkin^  him  in  an  imperious  manner,  it  Boeotia  mule  then  of  Ep™ 
remafn  Independent  ?  he  replied  by  a  fim.lar  quefhon  — , 
Mull  Laconia  remain  independent  .  The  Spartan,  w 
much  irritated  againft  Thebes,  ftruck  their  name  out  or 
♦he  treaty  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded  ;  and  tne 
other  fixates  joined  in  it  from  fear,  giving  up  the  people 
who  at  that  "time  deferved  the  higheft  etteem. 
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Before 

J-  V-  370 

Batr'e  of 
Leudlra. 


C  El  A  P.  VI. 

Thebes  powerful  in  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminpn- 

das.  Its  Fall. — State  of  Greece  before  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  * 

SPARTA,  wit ii  all  the  Pates  of"  Greece,  coming  to 
.  Pour  UP°E  Thebes,  the  Teemed  in  all  appearance  to 
be  inevitably  ruined  ;  but  two  men,  fuch  as-Epaminon- 
cidS  and  ^1  elopidas,  are  fufficient  for  a  country,  when  the 
hearts  of  the  people  are  filled  with  the  ardour  of  true 
pat  nothin.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  appointed  general, 
v/itn  the  amitance  of  feveral  colleagues  ;  the  fecond, 
being  no  longer  in  office,  commanded  the  f acred  band] 
a  formidable  corps,  confiding  of  three  hundred  youno- 
heroes,  who  engaged  themfelves  by  oath  to  defend  one 
another  to  the  laft  breath*  When  Epaminondas  be¬ 
gan  his  maich,  he  was  told  that  there  were  fbme  unfa¬ 
vourable  omens  j  to  which  he  replied  by  $  line  in  Ho- 
Ter’  To  aef end  our  country  is  the  happiefi  omen.  Supe- 
rioi.r  to  fupei mtious  Weaknefs  himfelf,  he  knew'  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  had  on  vulgar  minds ;  therefore,  to  prevent 
tee  bad  effects,  he  invented  iome  fortunate  auguries 
which  his  foldiers  received  with  perfedt  confidence!  "  ’ 
The  battle  of  Leudlra  decided  this  great  quarrel. 

.  Spartans  and  their  allies  broftght  twenty  five  thou- 
.and  fix  hundred  men  againft  fix  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred,  of  which  the  Theban  army  confifted.  This  great 
inequality  did  not  prevent  Epaminondas  from  attacking 
the  enemy.  What  may  be  reckoned  temerity  in  feme 
circumftances,  may  be  in  others  prudence.  The  allies 
.of„SPrta  ,we!'e  difeontented  ;  the  Thebans  were  in  per- 
teT  dilcipline,  and  animated  with  a  moft  enthufiaftic 
Jove^oi  liberty  ;  befides,  it  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  frelli  forces  which  were  expected  by  the 
enemy.  The  general  made  fuch  excellent  difpofitions^ 

and 

<0  *,akehcLP' I^n^hi5,h,oure'  his  wlfe  in  injured  him 
he-  hut  himielf.  JJjould  be  recommended  to  the  young  men,  laid 

€omJwl.  ‘h1'1'  h°U  d  St're^ed  on‘y  t0  frejtrvx  tboft  that  an  Und<r  hU 
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and  was  fo  well  imported, 

v;a- orv  Soarta  had  never  loft  m  martY  0i  her  people 
v  iOtOi y.  p»  Cleombrotus,  with  four- 

upon  any  occafion;thark,ng  Ue  ^  ;n  (he  fpot> 

teen  hundred  Lacedemon  ..  ,  i? _fl  f  .ua  Magnam* 

Uoon  this  occafion,  a  ftnking  mftanee  ot  the  old  mi  *V. 

u'  r  Qnarii  The  news  of  their  mislor-  the  spar- 

manners  was  feen  at  Spat  ta.  i  ne  nty  s  tans  ^ 

tuir  arriving  while  they  were  celebrating  the  gy  ornate  lhejrde. 

LaPcs  the  Ephori  did  not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted,  **. 

fending  only  he  lift  of  the  killed  to  the  houfes  of  toe 

Poole  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  various  irnprei- 

cpns  which  that  lift  produced  :  iome  congratulated 

themfelves  upon  the  glorious  deaths  of  their  cml  re  , 

„,u:u  others  could  not  be  comforted  wnh.  toe  thought 

of  thdP  having  furvived  fuch  a  defeat.  The  women 

more  particularly  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  thefe  fen- 

timents,  which  were  perhaps  more  the  effeft of  a .  fero- 

cious  difpofition,  than  of  true  courage.  As  a  number  Tne^ 

of  the  combatants  had  fled,  and  the  laws  decreed  d  f-  d. 

Wul  punilhnients  againft  cowardice  ,t  was  to  be 

dreaded,  that,  at  a  tithe  when  the  republic  required  a 

,Pn,r  fo’ldiers  as  they  could  raife,  a  rigid  leventy  tnight 

have'  fatal  confidences  ;  they  therefore  gave  power  to 

Srfi us  to  change  the  laws  as  he  fliould  think  conve¬ 
rt  That  prince  found  a  moft  prudent  modification  ; 

j  declared  at  the  meeting  of  the  aflembly,  That  ine 
‘Zv,s  right  be  Mend  it  fkep  for  one  day,  and  afterwards 
t re  urn  their  whole  power.  Though  the  lpmt  of  leg.1- 
ution  ou*ht  to  yield  to  conjunctures,  yet  a  ftate  runs  a 
*iat‘rife°of  lofing  the  benefit  of  her  laws,  when  circum¬ 
stances  oblige  them  to  be  infringed  in  favour  of  thole 
whom  they  muff  have  condemned.  Perhaps  on  luui 
an  occafion  a  new  legislator  might  be  neceflary.  . 

It  was  become  a  proverb,  That  a  Spartan  woman  hud  e=- 
revn  feen  the  [make  of  an  enemy  s  camp  ;  ana  it  was  nc  ,,enc- 
quently  repeated  by  Agefilaus  j  but  he  had  the  vexation 
to  witnefs  the  contrary.  The  Theban  army  mended 
every  day  by  the  defection  of  the  sillies  of  Sparta  ,  .. 
penetrating  into  Laconia,  laid  wafte  the  who.e  county  * 
but  fhe  to\yn  was  laved  by  the  prudence  of  »  ‘ 
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He  remained  (hut  up  in  the  city,  and  avoided  an  en~ 
gage  meat,  becaufe  a  defeat  mud  have  produced  irreme¬ 
diable  confequences,  as  Sparta  had  no  fortifications,  and 

Stfalta FeS  u°Uld  ?0t  l0ng  reflft  an  enemf-  But  Epaminondas, 
being  arraid  to  excite  envy  and  hatred,  if  he  deftroyed 

a  republic  whole  name  could  not  fail  to  imprefs  future 
ages  wit  a  ideas  of  lefpect,  was  fatisfied  with  havmpr 
cnecked  their  tyranny,  and  retired  to  his  own  country 
covered  with  glory  and  honour,  after  having  freed  the 
Mefienians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 

cufed  at*  ,  k  wouIdhave  been  very  extraordinary,  if  Epaminon- 
his  return  das,  and  his  colleague  Pelopidas,  had  not  tailed  like 
manyj°.thers  of  republican  ingratitude.  They  had  con, 
tinued  in  the  command  four  months  longer  than  the 
time  allotted,  on‘purpofe  to  carry  bn  the  expedition 
again  ft  Peloponnefus  ,  which,  at  their  return,  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  capital  offence.  The  public  fafety  is  the  fu- 
preme  law,  and  it  fpoke  too  loud  in  their  favour  not  to 

cLt!mIbe  attended  t0*  Epaminondas  pleaded  his  own  caufe, 
feif nobly,  ^rift  declared  he  would  willingly  fuffer  death,  if  they 
would  content  to  allow  him  the  whole  honour  which 
was  derived  from  his  late  fervices,  and  declare  that  they 
yyere  performed  without  the  approbation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  fo  that,  mftead  or  being  condemned,  he  was  more 
and  more  admired.  This  hero  was  fo  much  above  the 
petty  meannefs  inlpired  by  vanity,  that  he  performed 
with  the  greateft  attention  the  duties  of  an  inferiour 
employment,  to  which  Ins  enemies  got  him  appointed 
as  an  affiont.  it-mployments ,  laid  he,  ctignfiy  the  citizen^ 

but  the  citizen  likewije  dignifies  the  employment. 

tLheGreeLf  Tlie  SPartans>  however,  being  humbled,  implored  the 
againfT  saftiftance  of  the  Athenians  ;  who,  induced  either  by 
Thebes,  companion,  or  jealoufy  of  a  rifing  republic,  promifed  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  fame  common  intereft  ;  and  fev- 
eral  other  ftates  entered  into  this  league.  Every  hon¬ 
ourable  fentiment  giving  way  to  a  wretched  policy,  the 
allies  fued  for  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  Perfia ;  but 
Pelopidas  was  deputed  by  Thebes  to  go  and  difconcert 
Ssrrfufc thelr  meafures.  The  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  join. 
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ed  to  his  great  abilities,  procured  him  the  efteem  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whom  he  eafily  perfuaded  to  r.»- 
vour  a  people  who  had  never  gone  to  war  with  Perfia, 
and  might  preferve  the  balance  of  power  between  .heir 

enemies  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  .  .  .  . 

This  iiluflrious  general  Toon  after  acquired  new  lion*^ 
onr  bv  executing  a  commiffion  more  worthy  to  employ  conteft 
rGrecian  chief.°  He  was  feat  againft  Alexander  the 
tv  rant  of  Phereea  in  Theffaha,  whole  ambition  and  ciu-  Macedo- 
el  tv  made  him  dreaded  by  all  h\s  neighbours ;  but  the  nuu 
tyrant,  not  caring  to  wait  his  arrival,  fled  from  his 
country.  At  this  time  Macedonia  was  tom  in  pieces  by 
the  quarrels  of  two  fons  of  Amyntas  II.  the  lalt  king  , 
who, "contending  for  the  fucceffion,  applied  to  Pelopidas 
to  decide  the  difpute.  As  foon  as  he  arrived,  peace  was 
reflored,  and  he  carried  with  him  thirty  children  of  the 
firft  families  of  the  country  as  hoftages,  and  among  the 
reft  Philip,  whom  we  fhall  foon  find  upon  the  throne. 

Some  time  after  he  had  fettled  this  difpute,  which  Heaves 
was  more  honourable  for  hunfelf  and  for  his  country,  cfphe, 

than  viftories  purchafed  at  the  price  of  human  blood, 

by  being  too  confident,  he  fell  into  the  hands  or  Alex-  oner, 
ander  of  Pherasa ;  whom,  though  his  prifoner,  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  punith  for  his  crimes,  ihe  tyrant  having  afked 
him,  wherefore  he  was  fo  defirous  of  being  put  to  death, 
he  replied,  It  is  that  you  may  fuffer  the  jooner’  by  deferring 
Hill  more  the  haired  of  gods  and  men.  Being  refeued  by  His  death 
Eoatninondas,  lie  too  unguardedly  yielded  to  a  thirlt  for 
revenue ;  and,  defirous  of  flaying  the  tyrant  with  his 
own  hand,  imprudently  expofed  himfelf  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  till  he  fell  all  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  time 
his  army  gained  the  victory.  The  tyrant  was  afTaffinated 
while  he  was  flying,  his  own  wife  being  at  the  head  of 

All  Greece  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy  beheld  tne  Theb-  jC£°^6> 
ans  whom  they  formerly  defpifed,  become  the  arbiters  a  new  ex- 
of  the  nation.  Their  fuperiority  depended  upon  a  fingle  p 
perfon,  and  they  were  very  foon  to  lofe  him.  A  civil  inondas 

war  having  broke  out  in  Arcadia,  between  the  Tege  conia. 

and 
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and  Man  tinmans,  Thebes  declared  for  the  former,  while 
Sparta  and  Athens  joined  their  adverfaries.  The  com¬ 
mand  being  intruded  to  Epaminondas,  he  made  a  fe¬ 
cund  attempt  upon  Sparta,  and  penetrated  even  to  the 
public  fquare  ;  but  Agedlaus,  having  fortunately  been 
informed  of  his  intention,  faved  the  city  by  his  prudence 
and  courage.  Led  he  diouid  be  inclofed  between  two 
armies,  Epaminondas  found  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat, 
Battle  of  and  was  clofely  followed  by  the  allies.  The  famous 
Mantui«a  Qf  JVfantinsea  was  fought,  in  which  Epaminondas 
gave  every  proof  of  military  fkill,  and  fuftained  the  com¬ 
bat  with  mod  heroic  courage,  till  he  was  wrounded  in 
the  bread  with  a  javelin  :  a  wound  which  was  to  con¬ 
clude  and  crown  a  life  of  the  greated  glory. 

Death  of  During  the  engagement  he  was  carried  to  the  camp, 
Jonsus"  where  the  burgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  as  foon 
as  the  weapon  was  extra<ded  from  the  wound.  His 
only  care  then  was  to  be  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
battle,  and  to  know  what  was  become  of  his  arms. 
Upon  feeing  his  buckler,  and  being  told  that  Thebes 
had  conquered,  he  comforted  his  afdidled  officers :  Do 
not ,  faid  he,  look  upon  this  day  as  the  lafi  of  my  life ,  it  is 
rather  the  beginning,  of  my  happinefs ,  and  the  completion  of 
mv  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  triumphant ,  Sparta  humbled,  and 


Greece  freed  from  favery.  As  his  friends  were  regretting 
that  he  was  to  die  without  children,  he  added,  that  Le~ 

.  uclra  ancl  Mantinsea  would  be  his  children,  and  fave  his 
name  from  finking  into  oblivion.  He  then  plucked  the 
javelin  from  his  bread,  and  indantly  expired. 

Some  ex-  Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greated  men  of  antiqui- 
eeiient an- Philofophy,  which  was  the  happinefs  of  his  private 
Epami-0*  life,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dedicating  himfelf  en- 
tiundas.  tirely  to  public  bufinefs  when  called  upon  by  his  coun¬ 
try.  His  mind,  formed  by  dudy,  was  equally  capable 
of  difeharging  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  or  of  a 
private  citizen.  He  was  never  to  be  feduced  by  hon¬ 
ours,  and  all  his  purfuits  were  for  the  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Being  penetrated  with  the  deeped  fentiments  of 
filial  piety,  he  faid,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  My  joy 

rifes 
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fires  from  what  mv  father  and  mother  mufl  feel >  when  they 
^  informed  of  our  viUory.  With  all  his  knowledge,  he 
was  fo  modeft,  that  he  well  deferved  the  encomium 
which  was  given  him  —That  no  one  knew  more  or /poke 
lefs.  Continuing  fbill  poor  with  fuch  means  of  enriching 
bimfelf,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  what 
ufe  he  would  have  made  of  riches.  He  lent  one  oi  ins 
friends  to  afk  a  talent  from  another  citizen  ;  who,  bav¬ 
in  p  come  to  inquire  the  reafon — It  is  hecaufe ,  laid  he, 
that  man  is  in  want ,  and  you  are  rich.  In  one  word,  Ci¬ 
cero  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  great  men  of  Greece. 

What  an  encomium  1  . 

Before  the  time  of  Epammondas,  Thebes  made  no  fjnkes  “eI* 
figure  ,  but,  with  the  affiftance  of  Felopidas,^  he  laneu  into  ob¬ 
it  from  nothing,  and  made  it  the  wonoer  of  the  age ;  . 

after  his  death," it  funk  again  into  its  original  obfcurity. 

The  Theban  power  fuddenly  vanilhed,  and  the  people 
preferved  the  chara&er  of  ftupidity,  which  has  been  af- 
cnbed  to  the  heavy  air  of  their  countiy.  However,  be- 
pdes  Epaminondas  and  Felopidas,  Bceotia  has  had  a 
Pindar  and  a  Plutarch.  But  even  theie  authors  allow, 
that  the  idea  which  the  reft  of  the  world  had  of  the 
Boeotians  was  not  without  foundation  ;  vet  they  are 
proofs,  that  an  unfavourable  climate  may  pi  educe  un¬ 
common  geuiufcs.  Culture  is  oftener  wanted  than 

{'oil 

The  battle  of  Mantinsea  at  laft  induced  the  Greeks  pp*6;- 
to  think  of  a  general  peace,  which,  if  they'  had  been  General 
wife,  they  never  would  have  broken  ;  they  therefore  Greece* 
agreed  upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  except^ 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  that  every  city  fhouid  be.  mae-  Spartans, 
pendent.  1  As  the  Mefienians  were  included  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  peace,  the  Spartans  refufed  to  accede,  and  fent  af- 
fiftance  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled  againft  the 
king  of  Perfia  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  recovering  their  late 
misfortunes,  they  imprudently  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
Agefilaus,' though  above  eighty  years  old,  fet  out  at  the 

head  of  the  army  ;  and,  being  offended  with  Tachos, 

king. 

*  Epaminondas*  princeps,  raeo  judicioj  Grecis.  Tufc*  1.  i*  4“ 
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king  of  Egypt,  for  not  appointing  him  general iltmio,  as 
he  expeded,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Nedanebus,  who 
was  the  coufin  and  enemy  of  Tachos,  raifed  him  to  the 
His  death,  throne,  and  afterwards  died  in  Africa,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  by  a  contrary  wind  on  his  return  to  Greece. 
Xenophon  Agefilaus  was  conneded  with  Xenophon,  whom  he 
gamYnhis engaged  to  educate  his  fons  at  Sparta,^  that  they  might 
uraifc.  be  taught,  as  he’ laid,  the  firft  of  all  fciences,  to  know 
how  to  obey  and  to  command  ;  and  it  is  from  thence 
we  fee  the  hiftorian  too  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour* 
The  extravagant  encomiums  which  he  has  laviflied  upon 
Agefilaus  cannot  conceal  the  defeds  in  the  charader  of 
that  illuftrious  Spartan,  who  was  fometimes  unjuft, 
piflionate  and  arrogant,  and  always  too  fond  of  war. 
Some  par-  Plutarch  mentions,  that  when  in  Alia  he  caufed  his  tent 
that1  hereto  be  pitched  in  the  facred  groves,  that  the  gods  might 
be  witnefles  of  his  mod  fecret  adions.  The  motive 
was  excellent ;  but  what  need  was  there  for  his  going 
to  the  facred  groves  ?  This  fierce  hero  was  a  child 
among  his  children,  and  ufed  to  toy  and  play  with 
them.  Some  perfon  having  furprifed  him  when  fo  em¬ 
ployed,  he  begged  him  nor  to  mention  it,  till  he  himfelf 
fhould  be  a  father. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  deferve  very  little  notice,  till 
Philip  began  his  ambitious  projeds.  They  were  be¬ 
come,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  like  a  machine 
whofe  fprings  were  much  worn,  ill  fitted,  and  expoled 
to  break  on  the  firft  fiiock.  An  univerfal  fpirit  of  par¬ 
ty,  and  the  intereft  of  individuals,  generated  cabals,  and 
annihilated  every  noble  idea.  Every  city  had  a  denre 
to  domineer  over  the  reft,  though  incapable  of  preserving 
order  among  its  own  members.  Sparta  languillied  , 
Thebes  was  no  longer  any  thing  ;  Athens  became  daily 
weaker  and  weaker,  io  that  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes  ancj 
Chabrias, Byzantium  rebelled  againft  her.  Three  able  generals 
sphicyrest’iat;  remained  to  her,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and 

theuYgen.  Timotheus,  difappeared  in  a  very  fiiort  time  ;  the  fir  is 
era!iof  was  Plain  before  the  hie  of  Chios ;  the  two  others  were 
Aucns.  ^  fadion  of  Chares,  one  of  their  colleagues, 

'  a 
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a  vain  man  and  perfe&iy  indifferent  about  the  good  of 
the  flats  ;  Timotheus  quitted  his  country,  becaule  he 
could  not  pay  a  fine  which  he  did  not  deferve  to  have 
impofed  upon  him  ;  and  Iphicrates  procured  himlelt  to 
be  acquitted,  by  arming  a  number  of  young  men,  whoie 
daggers  intimidated  the  judges.  I  mujl  have  been  an 
e previous  fool ,  laid  he,  to  carry  on  war  for  the  Athenians , 
and  not  do  it  for  myfelf.  This  was  the  language  of  a 
rebel,  inful  ting  the  laws  of  his  country.  All  the  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Athenians  failed,  becaufe  they  were  led 
by  their  orators,  and  thole  people  who  rebelled  againft 
her  authority  remained  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their 

liberty.  . 

Rhodes  and  Cos  did  not  long  enjoy  their  freedom  ;  Maufoius 

for  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria,  fubje&ed  them  to  his  do-  mifu. 
minion,  LIis  wife,  Artemifia,  is  celebrated  foi  the  hon¬ 
ours  (he  paid  to  his  afhes.  The  different  accounts  given 
of  her  by  hiflorians  afford  ample  room  for  criticifm  ;  for 
while  fome  defcribe  her  as  immerfed  in  the  deepefl  for- 
row,  others  reprefent  her  as  gaining  victories  at  the  head 
of  her  army.  A  great  deal  of  time  would  be  loft  in  ex¬ 
amining  fuch  details,  where,  perhaps,  more  falfehood 

than  truth  has  been  admitted. 

Not  to  lofe  light  of  the  general  thread  of  affairs,  to  Objeas 
which  our  ftudies  principally  relate,  I  have  paffed  over  ^ ^J°rur 
a  o-reat  many  ufelefs  particulars.  Evagoras  and  Nico-  attention, 
cles,  kings  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who  were  celebrated  by 
liberates^  upon  whom  Nicocles  had  bellowed  many  fa¬ 
vours,  were  unqueflionably  valuable  princes  ;  but  would 
fcarceiy  have  been  known,  had  it  not  been  for  that  ora¬ 
tor’s  rhetoric.  The  court  of  Perffa  continued  for  a  long 
time  a  feene  of  intrigues,  revolutions  and  crimes ;  but 
we  (hail  fee  too  many  fuch  Ipe&acles  in  more  interefting 
periods.  Let  us  pafs  ffightly  over  ufelefs  anecdotes  of 
antiquity,  which  can  only  ferve  to  retard  us  in  our 
career.  The  names  only  of  ancient  hiftory,  which  have 
been  heaped  up  by  modern  writers,  are  an  oppreffive 
load  upon  the  memory. 
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The  Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon ,  till  his  Power  was  ejlab * 

lifhed  in  Greece. 

PRINCE  of  abilities,  with  a  genius  for  war, 
^  ^  was  all  that  was  wanting,  to  take  advantage  of 
the^deciining  ftate  of  Greece,  and  bring  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  under  his  dominion ;  and  fuch  a  prince  at  this  time 
made  his  appearance.  We  are  about  to  fee  a  monarchy, 
hitherto  almoft  unknown,  weak,  defpited,  and  fo  deipi- 
cable,  as  never  once  to  have  been  governed  by  a  man  of 
eminent  genius,  imperceptibly  raife  itfelr  to  the  \ eiy 
fummit  of  worldly  greatnefs,  Though  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  alledged  that  they  were  the  defendants  01 
Hercules,  the  Greeks  did  not  look  upon  them  as  a  part 
of  their  nation,  and  treated  them  as  barbarians.  This 
kingdom  had  fubfifted  fof  more  than  four  hundred  }eais, 
yet  it  had  almoft  always  flood  in  need  of  the  protection 
either  of  Sparta  or  Athens,  and  never  once  had  any  fnare 
of  the  glory  gained  by  thefe  republics.  The  example  of 
Thebes  has  juft  proved  to  us,  that  the  genius  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  capable  of  bringing  about  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  revolutions  when  circumftanccs  are  favourable. 

After  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  (three  hundred  and 
•feventy  five  years  before  J.  C.)  Macedonia  was  torn  hi 
pieces  with  calamities  and  diftentions.  His  ion  Perdic- 
cas,  who  was  the  rightful  heir,  having  fallen  in  the  war 
again  ft  the  Illyrians,  Paufanias  and  Argeus  contended  for 
the  throne  of  young  Amyntas,  the  fon  of  Perdiccas.  At 
the  time  that  Pelopidas  came  to  fettle  the  diffractions  of 
this  kingdom,,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  Philipp  the 

brother  of  Perdiccas,  was  carried  hoftage  to  Thebes ; 

but 
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but  upon  this  occafion  he  fled  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  governed  for  fome  time  as  regent  for  his  nephew,  till 
thcVopie  chofe  him  king,  as  they  alledged  that  they 
had  need  of  a  man,  and  not  a  child,  to  reftor^  tueu 

affairs. 

Philip,  who  was  then  twenty  four  years  old,  and  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  no  foOner  mounted  the 
throne,  than  he  (hewed  hitnfelf  worthy  of  wearing  a 
crown.  One  of  the  firft  objeds  of  his  attention  was  to 
difcipline  his  people,  and  to  train  them  to  the  art  of 
war;  for  which  purpofe  he  invented  the  phalanx.  It 
was  a  body  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men  drawn  up  fix- 
teen  deep,  and  armed  with  long  pikes,  in  fuch  propor¬ 
tion,  that  thofe  of  the  laft  rank  extended  two  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  firft,  fo  that  the  whole  together  prefented  an 
inacceffible  and  impenetrable  front.  His  foldiers,  whom 
he  treated  with  kindnefs,  calling  them  his  companions, 
and  fetting  them  the  example  on  all  occalions,  became  fo 
many  heroes,  and  the  claims  of  Paufanias  and  Argeus 
to  the  crown,  were  very  foon  relinquiflied. 

Courage  and  military  fk.il!  were  not  the  only  qualities 
by  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  his  future  great nefs  ; 
to  them,  he  added  a  well  concerted  policy,  which  was 
(till  more  ufeful  in  promoting  his  fchemes  of  ambition. 
He  overreached  the  Athenians  by  his  promifes,  and  hav¬ 
ing  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  they  very  foon  (aw 
him  take  pofleinon  of  Amplnpohs,  an  Atneman  coiony, 
which  he  converted  into  a  barrier  between  him  and 
Greece.  Pie  fpeedily  became  defirous  to  govern,  and 
to  aggrandize  himfelf ;  ftratagems,  corruption,  the  art 
of  fowing  di (Tendons,  the  making  or  breaking  alliances 
as  they  happened  to  luit  his  purpofe,  (kill  in  negotiating, 
or  the  employment  of  force  when  it  was  requifite,  and 
indeed  every  method  which  genius  could  invent,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  were  equally  employed  to  carry  his  point, 
and  made  the  principal  ftrength  of  King  Philip. 

Pie  difeovered  gold  mines  in  Macedonia,  which 
brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
talents,  and  thefe  he  employed  as  the  chier  lnftrument 
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of  his  policy,  every  where  purchaflng  afiociates,  of  brlfv 
ihg  traitors.  No  fortification,  faid  he,  is  impregnable  ?  pro¬ 
vided  a  mule  loaded  with  money  can  find  admittance  into  it 
If  the  oracle  of  Delphos  replied  to  him,  as  Suidas  relates, 
Fight  with  money ,  and  you  will  fur  mount  every  difficulty , 
certainly  it  was  an  anfwer  not  dictated  by  j  office. 

The  Abbe  Mably  obferves,*  “  That  the  generality  of 
undertakings  fail  from  no  caule  fo  common*  as  that 
of  their  being  begun  to  be  executed  the  in  flan  t  that 
the  defign  is  conceived,  and  as  obftruCtions  have  not 
“  been  forefeen,  no  preparations  can  have  been  made  to 
<s  furmount  them  ;  therefore  being  in  no  condition  to 
refill  the  firft  accidents  which  happen,  the  projectors 
find  themfelves  frequently  overpowered,  and,  inftead 
“  of  being  maflers  of  the  event,  are  compelled  to  yield 
iC  to  circumflances  3  for  politics  being  as  uncertain  as 
fortune,  there  are  no  rules  to  ferve  for  inftruCtion.” 
We  daily  fee  this  reflection  verified.  Philip,  while  de* 
liberating  upon  his  defigns,  weighed  the  means  againft 
the  obftruCtions,  and  by  uniting  all  the  parts  ot  his  fyf- 
tem  knew  how  to  command  fortune.  If  ambition  had 
not  been  the  fpring  of  all  his  politics,  men  in  power 
could  not  choofe  a  better  model. 

He  freed  Theflfalia  from  oppreffive  tyranny,  and  by 
that  means  fecured  a  people  to  his  intereft,  from  whom 
he  expeCted  to  derive  very  important  fervices.  The 
Thefialian  cavalry,  added  to  his  phalanx,  gave  him  a 
great  fuperiority  ;  and  to  proteCt  his  own  kingdom,  he 
took  pofleflion  of  fome  towns  in  Thrace.  Thinking 
that  Olynthus,  an  Athenian  colony,  might  be  of  great 
conlequence  to  him,  after  having  deceived  the  Olyn- 
thians,  he  laid  fiege  to  their  city  ;  they  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  afliftance,  but  Philip,  by  means  of  his 
money,  had  fecured  fome  penfioners  in  that  city,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  intereft. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demofthenes,  his  moft  formidable 
enemy,  awakened  fome  patriotic  fentiments  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  eloquence,  and  a  few  troops  were  fent  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Olynthians,  but  they  were  infuflicient, 

as 
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as  was  likewife  a  fccond  party  with  which  they  were 
reinforced;  therefore  inftead  of  mercenary  troops,  of 
vvhom  the  Olynthians  complained,  tney  fent  fome  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  unfortunately  fucceeded  no  bitter  than  the 
others,  and  Olynthus  was  delivered  to  him  by  two  trai¬ 
tors  Philip,  though  pleafed  with  the  treachery,  del- 
rifed  its  authors  ;  who,  being  infulted .even  by  the  - 
Macedonians,  complained  to  the  king,  and  begged  iatis- 
faftion  ;  but,  inftead  of  attending  to  their  complaint, 
he  gave  them  the  following  flinging  reply  :  What  neea 
you  to  regard  the  difcourfe  of  a  parcel  of  ruficks,  who  know 
no  better  than  to  call  every  thing  by  its  proper  name  ■ 

If  Demofthenes  had  lived  in  better  times,  when  his  Demof^ 
country  was  fired  with  that  zeal  for  glory  and  noble  declared 
enterprifes  which  it  had  formerly  Ihcwn  he  probably  w-g* 
would  have  raifed  lome  infurmountable  obftaoes  to  the 
proofs  of  the  ambitious  Macedonian.  A  powerful, 
nervous,  intrepid  orator,  he  darted  the  thhnder  of  his 
eloquence  againft  his  adverfaries,  firing  his  hearers  with 
the  fame  zeal  with  which  himfelf  was  animated,  while 
all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  were  levelled  wit  t 
the  duft  I'trom  his  mouth,  the  words  glory,  liberty,  and 
nublic  pood,  had  irrefiftible  influence.  Apprized  of  the 
intentions  of  Philip,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  . 
thwart  them,  as  his  hatred  againft  that  monarch  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  bounds.  ,  , 

The  Athenians  were  unhappily  fo  greatly  degenerated,  Athens 

that  they  could  no  longer  be  known  for  the  fame  peo-  ionKerc4» 
pie  ;  love  of  liberty  was  loft  in  indolence  and  effemi-  £*  of 
nacy  ;  crouds  of  venal  wretches  yielded  to  every  kind 
of  corruption  ;  the  magiftracy  and  public  employments 
were  the  rewards  of  contemptible  and  mean  intrigues  , 
mercenary  troops  were  employed  in  the  room  of  her  own 
citizens  ;  the  people,  become  the  fport  of  flattering  de¬ 
claimed,  were  fatisfied,  provided  that  pleafures  and 
praifes  were  lavifhed  upon  them,  and  the  treafures  or  t  e 
ftate  wafted  in  exhibiting  public  fpectacles. 

Pericles,  while  he  diftributed  in  fupport  of  the  games 

a  thoufand  talents,  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  placed 

annually 
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Thfwaia-  annua^5r  in  refer ve  to  anfwer  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate, 
lowed  up  at  lead  excepted  thofe  times  when  the  nation  was  en- 
whichnd*  &a§ec^  *n  a  war  j  but  Eubulus,  the  opponent  of  Dv- 
fnouid  moflhenes,  obtained  a  law,  forbidding  the  diftribution 
portedthe interrupted  under  pain  of  death  ;  fo  that,  by  a 
ftate  in  very  extraordinary  decree,  the  funds,  which  ought  to 
onwirf  have  been  dedicated  to  fupport  the  expen fe  of  carrying 
on  war,  became  the  fupport  of  trifling  exhibitions. 
At  two  different  times,  Demofthenes  made  an  indirect 
.  attack  upon  this  horrid  abufe  ;  by  propofing  that  com- 
miffioners  fhould  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws, 
and  abolilb  all  fuch  as  were  found  hurtful  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Vain  attempts  !  The  Athenians  wanted  arnufe- 
ment,  and  the  theatre  was  much  more  interefting  to 
them  than  the  good  of  their  country.’* 
impru-  _  When  a  people  are  become  fo  debafed,  fuch  brave 
tics  of  De-  a^d  fteady  efforts  as  were  neceflary  to  defeat  Philip  were 
tnofthenesnot  to  be  expe&ed  ;  and  the  orator  fhould  have  directed 
all  his  power  to  take  the  advantage  of  fuch  conjunctures 
as  feemed  favourable  ;  but,  more  zealous  than  wife,  he 
acted  as  if  the  fame  fpirit  hill  prevailed  in  Athens,  as  m 
the  time  of  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  ;  and  we  flhall 
fee  the  difmal  confequences  of  his  ardour.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  fhewn  himfelf  a  bad  politician  in  the  affair  of 
Ol^m thus  ;  for,  at  the  time  that  a  decifive  blow  was. 
wanted,  he  propofed  to  fend  only  a  body  of  two  thou- 
land  men,  to  make  fome  ineffectual  incurfions.;  which 
were  more  likely  to  provoke,  than  to  prevent,  a  powerful 
enemy  from  doing  whatever  he  pleafed.  Philip  had 
already  attempted  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Thermopylae,  the 
great  pafs  into  Greece  5  and  at  Lift  an  opportunity  of 
eftablifhing  his  power  in  that  country  prefen  ted  itfelf. 
Sacred  A  war,  which  was  called  the  facred  wary  becaufe  it 
galnft  the was  carried  on  under  a  falfe  pretence  of  religion  mixed 
Phocians.  with  fanaticifm*.  had  diffracted  Greece  for  about  ten 
years.  The  Phocians,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 

of 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (de  glor.  Athen.)  the  reprefentation  of  fome  trage¬ 
dies  coft  mote  money  than  it  had  done  to  defend  Greece  againft  the  Perlians. 
He  exclaims  loudly  againft  that  indilcretion  which  iacriftced  the  good  of  th© 
ftate  to  the  pleafures  of  the  theatre. 
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of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  having  ploughed  up  feme 
lands  confecrated  to  Apollo,  who  was  worflnpped  there, 
the  other  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  either  to  revenge 
the  caufe  of  the  deity,  or  to  gratify  the.r  own  ammofity, 
inftantly  took  up  arms  againft  them.  Though  the 
council  of  the  Amphiftyons  condemned  them  as  being 
guilty  of  facrilege,  they  pretended  to  defend  what  they 
had  done,  by  aliedging  that  it  was  their  ngit,  a.v  1 1a ' 
they  were  authorized  fo  to  do  by  the  oracle.  Almoit 
all  Greece  ioined  one  party  or  the  other  ;  Sparta  and 
Athens  in  favour  of  the  Phocians,  while  Thebes  and 
Several  others  contended  lor  the  rights  of  the  temple ; 
and  they  fought  moll  furioufly.  The  Thebans  put  to 
death  all  the  Phocians  whom  they  made  prifoners,  as 
execrable  wretches,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  grolieit 
profanity  ;  and  the  Phocians  in  their  turn  Sacrificed  the 
Theban  prifoners  to  their  revenge.  Philip,  as  a  by- 
ftander,  looked  with  complacency  upon  a  divifion  lo 
favourable  to  his  Schemes,  and  Saw  the  inveteracy  of  this 
mutual  hatred  with  Secret  Satisfaction.  The  moie  the 
Greeks  weakened  themfelves  by  their  domeftic  quairels, 
he  reckoned  himfelf  the  more  Secure  of  making  an  eaiy 
conqucft ;  and,  by  appearing  neuter,  hoped  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  difpute. 

The  Thebans,  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  con¬ 
tend  againft  their  enemies,  at  laft  Sued  to  Philip  for  pro¬ 
tection0;  and  he  gladly  took  the  opportunity  to  declare 
himfelf.  The  Athenians,  heartily  tired  of  the  Thracian 
war,  Sent  an  embafTy  to  him  on  purpofe  to  negotiate  a 
peace  j  but  he  bribed  the  ambaffadours,  and  took  their 
towns  while  they  were  amufing  themfelves  upon  the 
road  ;  and,  when  his  conquefts  were  completed,  he  fign- 
ed  the  treaty.  He  refufed  to  admit  the  Phocians,  whole 
facrilege  afforded  him  a  Specious  pretence  for  his  inva¬ 
sion  ;  and,  arriving  in  a  little  time  at  Thermopylae,  took 
poliefiion  of  that  paffage  without  oppofition,  and  imme¬ 
diately  entered  Phocis  ;  upon  which  the  Phocians, 
hitherto  unconquerable,  laid  down  f  heir  arms,.  and  he 

brought  the  Sacred  war  end^  without  fighting  5  y 
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this  means  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  a  religious 
prince,  which  was  a  chara&er  he  was  very  felicitous  to 
obtain,  that  it  might  promote  his  future  purpofes.  ' 

He  is  ad.  When  the  council  of  the  Amphi&yons  was  affembled, 
inmedm-^e  dictated  a  fentence  to  them,  which  commanded,  that 
council  ofevery  town  in  Phocis  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  all  who 
phiAyons. were  guilty  of  facrilege  profcribed.  The  Phocians 
were  excluded  from  making  a  part  of  the  council  of 
Amphi&yons,  and  he  required  that  he  might  be  fubfli- 
tuted  in  their  place.  Befides  the  advantage  of  beinir 
admitted  into  the  council,  he  procured  the  management 
of  the  Pythian  games,  which  was  taken  from  the  Corin¬ 
thians  on  pretence  of  their  having  affifted  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  facrilege.  Never  did  prince  know  better  . 
how  to  turn  the  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar  to  his  own 
Ancient  advantage.  There  had  been- formerly  a  fir  ft  f acred  war., 
facredwarundertaken  by  the  Spartans,  with  a  defign  of  taking  the 
care  of  the  temple  of  Delphos  from  the  Phocians,  and 
giving  it  to  the  Delphians ;  but  Pericles  reftored  the 
privilege  to  the  Phocians;  and,  as  fanaticifm  had  no 
fhare  in  the  conteft,  the  war  did  no  great  harm.  I 
thought  this  was  the  proper  place  to  mention  it. 

— - - - — - - 

CHAP.  II 

To  the  End  of  the  Reign  cf  Philip  of  Mace  don . 

Philip  T>  ^  I L I P  was  .  no  longer  a  Granger  among  the 
concerts  j[  Greeks,  but,  in  quality  of  Amphidtyon,  was  be- 
fchemcs.  come  one  of  their  body ;  they  had  already  begun  to. 
refped  and  obey  him,  and  opinion  went  a  great  way  to 
fmooth  the  road  for  his  new  fchemes ;  fo  that  by  in¬ 
trigue  and  force  of  arms  he  could  very  foon  have  accom- 
plifhed  his  purpofes.  But  frill  this  able  prince  thought 
proper  to  diflemble,  for  fear  of  alarming  them  with  fuf- 
picions,  and  ftartling  the  minds  of  the  people  at  ihe  very 
inftant  when  it  was  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  con¬ 
ciliate  them.  He  returned  to  Macedonia,  not  to  watch 

opportunities, 
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opportunities,  but  to  prepare  for  gaining  new  conquefc. 

He  carried  bis  arms  into  Illyria,  Thrace  and  Cherfone- 
fus ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  grew  ftronger,  proceeded 
more  boldly,  taking  poffeffion  of  a  part  ot  the  Me  ot 
JEubea  (Negropont)  which  be  called  the  fetter*  of  Greece, 
becaufc  its  coaft  was  very  near  the  continent  Demoft- 
henes  thundered  againft  him,  and  his  Pkhpyiis  began  mofth{nes 
to  roufe  the  Athenians  ;  however,  Philip  did  not  delift 
from  laying  fiege  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  with  a 
view  of  ftarving  Athens,  which  depenced  upon  Xhraci. 
for  the  ereateft  part  of  its  provifions. 

At  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Macedonia  in  a  very  W- 
eloquent  letter,  attempted  to  perfuade  them  that  he  had  tl?e  Athe- 
the  moft  religious  regard  for  treaties,  while  they  on  their 
part  did  not  hefitate  to  violate  them,  and  particularly  applied  to 
reproached  the  Athenians  with  having  foliated  the  king  ^com 
of  Perfia  to  join  againft  him.  Your  fathers,  (aid  he,  up -  for  help. 
braided  the  [on  of  Pififiratus  with  having  called  in  the  Per  - 
fans  to  firht  againjl  the  Greeks ,  as  an  unpardonable  offence  ; 
but  vou  your  [elves  do  not  blufh  to  commit  the  fame  crime _  which 
you  always  condemned  in  your  tyrants.  It  is  certain  that  Demofl- 
Demofthenes  perfuaded  them  to  take  this  itep,  and  did  m!lkes 
not  ceafe  to  inveigh  againft  Philip  till  the  Athenians  £»£» 
took  up  arms.  He  allured  them  of  vi&ory,  and  the 
total  deftruftion  of  their  enemy  ;  but  their  general,  Cha¬ 
res,  whom  they  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus,  having  been  unfuccefsful,  and  the  a. lies  un¬ 
willing  to  receive  him,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  a  man 
of  a  bad  character,  a  rapacious  voluptuary,  not  worthy  ^ 
of  the  command,  they  appointed  the  llluftnous  x  locion  appointed 
to  be  hjs  fucceftor.  The  Athenians  (hewed  themieives  general, 
a  very  different  people  under  a  commander  who  was 
equally  confpicuous  for  his  many  virtues,  and  his  ikul 
as^  a  great  warrior ;  and  Philip  had  the  prudence  to  with¬ 
draw"  his  army;  upon  which  the  Pennthians,  Byzan¬ 
tines,  and  the  people  of  Cherfonefus,  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  gratitude,  by  decreeing  crowns  ot  gold  to 

Phocion,  a  difciple  of  Plato,  a  true  plulofopher  both 

lH  man. 


His  poli¬ 
ces  fupe- 
jiour  to 
thofe  of 
Uemolt- 
fcencS. 


New  reli¬ 
gious  war 
in  Phocis. 


in  praftice  and  principle,  in  wham  every  valuable  talent- 
and  virtue  were  united,  deferyed  to  be  ranked  among  the 
iirft  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  His  laconic  eloquence, 
where,  every  word,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  was  an 
argument,  frequently  defeated  Demoflhenes,  whofe  ha¬ 
zardous  politics  he  by  no  means  approved.  That  orator 
called  him  the  axe  of  his  orations.  /Though  an  enemy  to 
war,  becauie  he  faw  into  the  conferences,  he  was  cho- 
fen  forty  -five  times  to  the  command  of  the  army  ;  which 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  had  in 
his  zeal  and  abilities.  However,  his  rigid  probity  feemed 
to  cenfure  the  Athenian  manners ;  and,  far  from  ever 
flattering  the  people,  he  almoft  always  oppofed  their 
ientiments.  He  was  fo  convinced  of  the  giddy  wcaknefs 
of  the  Athenians,  that  one  day,  when  he  was  delivering 
an  oration  univerfaily  applauded  by  the  people,  he  faid 
to  one  of  his  friends  who  flood  by  him,  Pray  have  I  not 
let  flip  fome  flily  expreffion  P 

As  all  Phocion’s  defires  centred  in  the  good  of  his 
country,.  he  conflantly  advifed  them  to  leek  peace, 
though  in  time  of  war  the  Athenians  were  obliged  al¬ 
ways  to  apply  to.  him  to  command  their  army.  De~ 
mofthenes,  bold  in  the  council,  but  a  coward  in  the 
field,  continually  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
war,  by  perfuading  the  people  that  upon  it  depended  the 
lafety  and  honour  of  their  country.  By  their  characters 
we  may  judge  which  of  the  two  was  mofl  deferving  of 
the  people’s  confidence ;  but.  facts  are  hirer  grounds  for 
our  decifion.  Ought  Tourreil,  whom  Rollin  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  to  have  taken  the  orations  of  Demoflhenes,  for- 
the  foundation  of  his  beautiful  hiflorical  preface  ?  We 
might  as  well  approve  of  a  judge  deciding  a  caufe,  from 
the  pleading  of  one  party. 

A  real  or  fuppofed  facrilege  committed  by  the  Lo- 
crians  of  Amphiffia,  who  were  acculed  of  having  culti¬ 
vated  fome  of  the  facred  lands  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Pelphos,  rekindled  the  war  upon  a  religious  pretence. 
Philip  was  defirous  of  being  chofen  general  of  the  Greeks, 
to  aft  againil  the  idolaters  and  their  affociates  $  and  the 

diligence. 
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diligence  of  his  penfioners  accomphfhed  his  puipme  5 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  could  not  have  pro¬ 
moted  his  views  better,  than  by  appointing  him  to  tne 
o  imand  He  very  foon  entered  Greece,  and  took 

Flat™  the  mo  ft  eonfiderable  place  in  the  country  of 

rne  r  ronnuefl  to  threaten  Thebes  ;  Demofth- 

Pho.cis  ;  feemmg  by  this  conqueii  to  unc^  ’  enes  gcts 

at  lead  it  appeared  fo  to  Demofthenes,  who  mit-nt  j  analll„ 
Jred  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  fame  ideas  and 
perfuaded  them  to  propofe  an  alliance  with  the _1  he-  „„  be- 
bans-  who  were  their  enemies,  and  the  allies  >  4  -*  •  thensanci 

Df  mofthenes,  being  appointed  ambadadour,  flew  imme-  Thebe*, 
diately  to  Thebes ;  where,  notwithftanding  tne  eloquence 
of  Python,  Philip’s  ambaffadour,  he  lntufed  his  own 
enthufiafm  into  the  Thebans,  and  formed  a  league  witn  . 
them  againft  the  Macedonians  It  was  upon  this  occa-  Pboc.oo 
hon  that  Phocion  made  the  following  aniwer  to  a  p  hirn,  and 
fionate  perfon,  who  afced  him,  if  he  ftiU  dared  to  men-  wbh  ra¬ 
tion  peace  :  Yes,  I  dare ;  neverthelefs ,  I  hio  w  that  you 
will  obey  me  during  the  war,  and  1  J Ml  obey  you  in  time 
of  -hence.  Demofthenes  congratulated  him  feif  on  his 
fcicceis  in  this  negotiation,  becaufe  he  thought  that  an 
alliance  with  Thebes  would  prevent  Attica  from  being 
the  feat  of  the  war.  But  we  Jhoidd  rather  think -  of  the 
means  by  which  we  can  fecure  a  vtfiory,  laid  Phocion 
wifely,  ' than  on  the  place  where  we  are  to  engage  ;  tt  is 
that  which  muft  keep  the  war  at  a  difiance  from  v.s  ;  fm , 
if  we  are  defeated,  misfortune  will  reach  to  tne  gates  of  the 

(ity.  ,  •  _»• 

'Reafon  was  no  longer  attended  to  ;  and  an  incredi-  Before 

ble  eagernefs  fcarcely  left  them  a  moment  to  refleft  up-  J-  ^  • 

on  the  danger  of  their  fituation.  Some  unfavourable 

oracles  were  mentioned  in  vain ;  for  Demofthenes  turned  ^ 

them  into  ridicule,  by  faying,  that  Fythia,  1  / ultppifed .  phihyp< 

The  Athenians  Fattened  their  departure,  and  were  joined 

by  the  Thebans,  Philip,  after  having  frmtlefsly  made 

an  offer  of  peace,  penetrated  into  Bceotia  ;  and,.  with 

forces  nearly  equal,  they  came  to  an  engagement  m  the 

neighbourhood  of  Cheron^a.  The  (acred  band  ol 

Thebes  was  broken  by  Akxjyader*  who,  though  he  was 

not 
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not  more  than  feventeen  years  of  age,  had  upon  feveral 
occafions  (hewn  that  he  was  the  worthy  fon  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  his  turn  pene¬ 
trated  through  a  body  of  troops  of  the  Macedonian  ar¬ 
my,  and  punued  as  if  the  battle  had  been  already 
gained.  At  fight  of  this  imprudence,  Philip  faid,  The 
Athenians  do  not  know  hozv  to  conquer  ;  and,  bringing  up 
his-  phalanx  again  ft  that  part  of  the  army  which  was 
already  in  diforder,  defeated  them,  and  gained  a  decifive 
vi 6tory.  To  fave  himfelf,  Demodhenes  threw  away  his 
arms.  Upon  this  occafion  Phocion  had  been  excluded 
from  the  command,  and  the  Athenians  were  guilty  of 
a  double  errour  ;  the  firfl  was,  their  not  having  availed 
themfelves  of  his  advice  ;  and  the  fecond,  the  depriving 
themfelves  of  the  advantage  of  his  abilities  in  the  field  ; 
but,  however,  he  infpired  them  with  fpirit  to  encounter 
their  misfortune. 

It  is  faid,  that  Philip,  heated  with  wine,  and  intoxi* 
znodera-  cated  with  fuccefs,  by  way  of  infult  fung  the  firfl  words 
“s°f  the  decree  which  Demoflhenes  obtained  againfl  him,  * 
Vi'  °ry’  It  is  like  wife  reported,  that  the  orator  Demades,  being 
one  of  his  pri Toners,  faid  to  him,  with  a  generous  free¬ 
dom,  Since  fortune  has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon , 
are  you  not  afhamed  to  play  that  of  Therfites  f  and,  that 
^he  conqueror  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  freedom  of 
Demades.  This  inflance  of  moderation  was  not  fo 
honourable  for  him,  as  the  generous  manner  in  which 
die  behaved  to  his  vanquifhed  enemies ;  he  difmifled  the 
Athenian  prifoners  without  ranfom,  and  renewed  his 
former  treaty  with  the  republic.  A  mod  noble  reply  to 
the  infults  which  had  been  vomited  againfl  him  by  their 
orators  !  He  granted  peace  to  the  Boeotians,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  fhould  have  a  garrifon  of  Macedonians 
left  in  Thebes ;  all  parties  being  made  fenfible,  that,  if 
he  was  a  dangerous  politician,  he  was  no  barbarian. 
Would  thefe  republicans  in  a  fimilar  fituation  have  given 
suit  be-  ^UCk  Proo^s  Prudence  and  humanity  ? 
tween  De-  The  Athenians,  according  to  their  ufual  ficklenefs, 
^d^f.es§ave  'themfelves  up  once  more  to  the  orator,  who  had 
chines.  '  already 
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already  led  them  into  the  greateft  danger.  They  in¬ 
truded  Demofthenes  with  the  care  of  having  the  walls.  . 
rebuilt,  and  to  procure  the  neceffary  fuppiy  ot  provifions, 
decreeing  a  crown  of  gold  to  him,  as  the  reward  or  his 
labours ;  which  occafioned  his  famous  conaoverfy  witn 
iEfchirfCs.  Their  pleadings  are  well  known  by 'all  the 
lovers  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Demoit- 
henes  vindicated  the  laft  war  is  highly  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration.  No,  Athenians,  cried  he,  no,  you  have  not  tranf-  Dearth- 
preffed  by  expofing  your  [elves  for  the  fafely  and  booties  of  vindica. 
Greece.  I  / wear  it  by  our  ancefiors ,  by  thofe brave  war-  tojf 

riors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  Plat aa,  Salamis,  and  Atte- 
viijium ;  and  by  many  other  heroes ,  whoje  afhes  lie  buried 
in  the  public  monuments .  Nothing  was  wanting,  but  to 
make  the  Athenians  worthy  of  fuch  ancefiors  ;  but  Pho 
cion  had  abundant  room  for  faying,  I  will  recommend  to 
you  to  go  to  war ,  when  I  find  you  capable  of  fuppo)  ting  a 
'war  ;  when  I  fee  your  young  men  filled  with  courage ,  and 
at  the  fame  time  obedient ;  the  rick  cheerfully  contributing 
to  the  neceffities  of  the  f  ate  ;  and  the  orators  no  longer  pil - 
la? in?  the  public. 

"Philip  having  become  what  he  had  long  wiftied,  the  Philip  re- 
umpire  of  Greece,  either  with  a  view  of  prefervmg  that  carry  on 
power,  or  extending  his  conquefts,  or  to  render  his  name 
immortal  by  a  moil  glorious  enterprile,  which  was  veil  perfiaus. 
calculated  to  difpel  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  refolved  to 
turn  his  arms  againfl  the  king  of  Perfia,  whole  throne 
he  expecled  at  lead  to  fhake,  if  it  could  not  be  over-  » 
turned  3  and  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  appointed  gene- 
raliffimo  of  the  Greeks,  to  carry  on  the  expedition. 

He  confulted  the  oracle,  and,  as  ufual,  received  an  am¬ 
biguous  reply,  which  could  be  made  to  anfw  er  any 
event  -.—The  bull  is  already  crowned ,  his  end  draws  nigh , 
and  he  will  foon  be  facrificed.  He  believed,,  or  rather  he 
perfuaded  his  army  to  believe,,  that  ,  the  deity  promifed 
him  fuccefs ;  and,  that  nothing  might  intervene  to  in¬ 
terrupt  his  conquefts,  he  made  hafle  to  give  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  ;  but  the  length  of  his  days  was  de- 

fcermined.  He  was  publicly  aftaflinated  during  the  phiiipaf- 

marriage  iaffinatcd. 
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marriage  feftivals  by  Paufanias,  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  been  brutally  affronted  by  Attalus,  uncle  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  to  whom  the  king  had  refufed  to  do  juftice. 
Philip  fell  the  vidtim  of  that  vengeance,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  four  years,  and  in  the  forty  eighth  of  his  age. 
Bemofth-  Demofthenes,  being  privately  informed  of  his  death, 
the  Athe-  haftened  to  the  council,  pretending  that  he  had  had  a 
nians  ex- my{yerious  dream,  which  foreboded  forne  extraordinary 
joTiVde-^good  fortune  to  the  republic.  As  foon  as  the  news  was 
centiy.  fpread  abroad,  indecent  expreftions  of  fatisfadtion  broke 
forth  all  over  the  city,  of  which  the  orator  fet  the  exam¬ 
ple,  though  his  own  daughter  had  been  but  a  few  days 
dead.  He  caufed  facrifices  of  thanks  to  be  offered  up 
to  the  gods,  and  a  crown  to  be  decreed  to  Paufanias, 
the  murderer  of  Philip.  Such  a  mean  proceeding  fuffi- 
ciently  difplays  the  character  of  Demofthenes.  Thofe 
excellent  maxims,  of  which  he  made  fuch  parade  in  the 
orator’s  chair,  were  not  fo  much  the  exprefiion  of  his 
own  fentiments,  as  the  fprings  by  which  he  obtained  the 
gratification  of  his  pallions. 

Vices  and  Hiflory  upbraids  Philip  with  being  guilty  of  vices 
quaUfica-  unworthy  a  man  of  honour,  fuch  as  intemperance,  de- 
t ions  in-  bau chery  and  treachery.  He  faid,  That  children  are  to 
in  the  1  he  amufed  with  toys ,  and  men  with  oaths  :  an  exprefiion 
vThrf  was  idee  wife  attributed  to  Lyfarider.  Intereft 

’  v^as  the  main  fpring  of  all  his  adiions ;  and  it  is  cert  am 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  employing  all  the 
fubtilties  of  an  artful  policy  for  accompli  filing  his  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but,  if  he  had  not  been  poffelied  of  very  emi¬ 
nent  abilities,  he  never  could  have  fucceeded  ;  fo  that 
if  there  is  room  to  cenfure  him,  there  is  likewife  an  am¬ 
ple  field  for  our  admiration.  The  extent  of  his  genius, 
the  refources  of  his  prudence,  his  intrepid  courage,  that 
juftice  and  humanity,  of  which  he  often  gave  mod  emi¬ 
nent  proofs,  all  together  confpire  to  Iliew  him  the  pupil 
of  Epaminondas, 

His  atten-  He  bad  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
cducatkm6 tion  too  well  to  let  him  be  inattentive  in  procuring  the 
of  his  foa  fame  for  a  fon  who  was  born  with  the  happieft  difpofi- 

Alexaiider  L  J 

tions. 
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Hoik  He  confidered  the  character  of  being  a  great 
warrior  only  in  a  fubordinate  rank,  and  wilhed  to  ftore 
hi,  mind  w'ith  the  moft  profound  knowledge.  Ariftotle, 
the  greateft  pliildfopber  of  the'  age,  was  to  be  the  in- 
itrudfor  of  Alexander  ;  and  Philip  thought  himfelf 
happy,  when  that  prince  was  born,  if  he  could  iecure 
to  him  fuch  a  matter.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  His  letter 
the  philosopher  may  ferve  as  a  lcflbn  to  crowned  heads :  tot£ 
j  have  a  [on,  for  whom  I  am  not  Jo  thankful  to  tne  gods , 
for  their  havin?  given  him  to  me  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle.  1 
fatter  myfeif  with  the  hope  of  your  making  him  worthy  to 
ficcced  me ,  and  to  reign  in  Macedonia .  Alexander  Was 

the  foil  of  Olympias,  who  was  afterwards  divorced  ;  and 
when  the  other  fons  of  Philip  were  one  day  day  quef- 
tioning  his  right  to  the  fucceffion,  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  from  his  father  :  Have  patience, my  Jon , 
and  conduct  y our f elf  in  fuch  a  manner  before  your  brothers , 
that  it  may  feem  that  the  crown  defends  to  you,  rather  on 
account  of  your  own  merit ,  than  prom  my  choice. 

Amon°r  the  great  number  of  extraordinary  anecdotes  His  love 
which  are  related  of  Philip,  the  following  are  the  moft  01  trut  l' 
worthy  of  being  remembered.  One  of  his  domeftics, 
every  morning  before  he  gave  audience,  repeated  to 
him,  Remember,  fir,  that  you  are  mortal.  Knowing  the 
value  of  truth,  even  when  his  vanity  was  hurt  by  it,  Le 
faid,  That  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators , 
who,  by  their  abufe,  had  taught  him  to  corrett  his  errours , 

A  prifoner,  who  was  juft  going  to  be  fold,  having  boldly 
reproached  him — Let  that  man  be  fet  at  liberty ,  load  he  , 

I  did  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends. 

When  he  was  defired  to  difinifs  from  his  fervice  a  ***£ 
Worthy  man  who  had  cenfured  him — Let  us  examine . fur ft, 
faid  he,  whether  we  have  not  given  him  reafon  for  upbraid- 
|  ing  us.  This  bold  cenfurer  was  poor,  and  Philip  re¬ 
lieved  his  wrants,  when  his  reproaches  were  immediately 
converted  into  praife  ;  upon  wThich  Philip  very  judi- 
cioufly  obferved,  l  hat  it  depended  upon  princes  themfelves, 
whether  they  were  loved  or  hated.  And  I  will  readily 
add,  that  to  make  themfelves  beloved  is  of  all  things  the 

J  A 

moft  eafy. 
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His  juflicc  A  woman,  again  ft  whom  he  had  given  a  dec:- 
fion  at  his  leaving  a  feaft,  cried  out,  that  fhe  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Philip  fajlingi  He  inquired  into  the  affair 
anew,  arid  made  amends  for  his  former  injuftice.  An¬ 
other  woman,  of  a  low  rank  in  life,  having  been  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  on  pretence  that  he  had  not  leifure  to 
give  her  audience,  at  lafh  bid  him,  Ceafe  then  to  he  king. 
He  immediately'  gratified  her,  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  was  more  attentive  to  the  firft  duty  of  royalty. 
Unjuft  This  was  the  prince  of  whom  Demofthenes  fpoke  in 
con^emp  ^egrac]jng  language.  Where  is  that  indignation , 

moft henes which  ujed  to  break  out  againfi  Philips  who ,  far 
ipoke  of  from  being  a  Greek ,  or  having  any  connexion  with  Greeks , 
him.  even  far  from  being  of  ilhiftrious  defcent  among  the  barbaric 

^  IV.  Phil-  ans,  is  only  a  wretched  Macedoniany  native  of  a  country 
ippic-  from  whence  we  have  never  feen  even  a  good  fiave  ?  Here 
we  have  a  fingular  inflance  of  Athenian  vanity.  Philip 
fhewed  him fejf  greatly  fuperiour,  when,  laughing  at  the 
abfurd  cyftom.  of  choofing  ten  generals  annually,  he 
faid,  I  have  not  'keen  able ,  in  the  whole  of  my  lifey  to  find 
more  than  one  general  (Parmenio),  but  the  Athenians  can 
eafily  find  ten  every  year . 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Reign  of  Alexander ,  till  the  Battle  of  Arbela . 


Alexander  A  N  Alexander  was  wanted  to  occupy  the  place  of 

nSingTn  -Ta.  and  evei7  action  of  his  youth  had  already 

his  youth,  announced  that  greatnefs,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
attain.  The  inftru&ions  of  his  father,  added  to  the 
leflons  of  Ariftotle,*  formed  his  mind  to  politics,  to 
war,  philofophy,  and  learning.  His  tafte  for  the  Iliad 
His  love  of  Homer  was  worthy  of  a  hero.  His  love  of  glory 
glory’  did  not  prevent  him  from  diflinguifhing  what  was  moft 

worthy 


*  He  faid,  That  hr  war  indebted  to  the  one  for  life %  and  to  the  other  for 
teaching  him  h  w  to  live  proper ly .  This  was  not  a  fufficient  acknowledgment 
of  what  he  owed  to  his  father ;  but  he  was  jealous  of  Philip’s  glory,  and  re¬ 
membered  his  being  divorced  from  his  mother  Olympias. 
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worthy  of  his  purfuit ;  and  when  his  friends  aiked  him* 
if  he  would  not  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  he  replied,  That  he  would ,  if  he  could  have  kings 
for  antagonifis.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  his 
charade r,  than  the  convention  which  he  had  one  day 
with  the  ambaffadours  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 

Inftead  of  queftioning  them  about  the  wonders  of  His  dir- 
Afiatic  magnificence,  which  was  a  fubjed  for  the  curi-^^he 
ofity  of  numbers  of  people  already  advanced  to  matiiri-  per^aa"a 
ty,  he  inquired  the  particulars  of  the  road  which  led  dours, 
into  Upper  Alia,  the  diflance  of  the  places,  the  flrength 
of  the  nation,  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
condud  of  their  monarch.  It  is  reported,  that  the  af- 
tonilhed  ambafladours  faid  to  one  another,  This  young 
prince  is  a  great  man ,  ours  is  a  rich  one.  Men  of  oblerva* 
tion  could  forefee,  by  fuch  ftrokes,  what  fort  of  under¬ 
takings  he  would  engage  in,  and  to  what  pitch  of  great  - 
nefs  he  would  arrive. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal  that  ambition  with 
which  he  was  confirmed.  On  receiving  the  news  or 
fome  important  adion  or  exploit  performed  by  Philip, 

My  father ,  faid  he  to  his  friends,  will  take  every  thing , 
and  leave  nothing  to  he  done  by  us *  Such  men,  according 
to  the  ufe  they  make  of  their  talents  and  power,  become 
either  an  honour  or  a  fcourge  to  mankind, 

When  Alexander  afcended  the  throne  at  twenty  years  Before 
of  age,  all  the  nations  whom  his  father  had  brought  un-  Jlecis^‘ 
der  fubjedion  thought  they  had  regained  their  liberty,  piled,  but 
The  barbarians  immediately  took  up  arms  *.  Demoft- 
henes,  who  was  better  fkilied  ill  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  formida- 
than  in  judging  of  the  charaders  of  men,  ilirred  up  the  biC‘ 
Greeks  to  unite'  againd  a  child ,  a  Jimplet on  (thefe  were 
his  expreffions)  whole  weaknels  expofed  his  own  king¬ 
dom  to  imminent  danger.  The  Macedonians,  difmayed 
at  thefe  preparations,  advifed  the  young  prince  to  try  to 
ward  off  the  blow  by  methods  of  infinuating  gentlenefs ;  , 
but  he  thought  it  was  better  to  deftroy  his  enemies  by  a 
fpirited  blow.  The  Triballi,  the  Illyrians,  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  the  Getse,  and  forne  other  barbarians,  fuffered  for 

Vol.  I.  'their 
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their  audacious  indifcretion ;  and  when  he  had  giverf 
fuch  proofs  of  his  fteadinefs  and  courage,  he  fell  with  a 
heavy  hand  upon  the  Greeks. 

Deftroys  A  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  which  was  left  in 
Thebes.  Xhebes  having  been  maffacred  by  the  Thebans,  he  fat 
down  with  his  army  before  the  city,  offering  pardon  to 
the  inhabitants,  upon  condition  that  they  would  deliver 
up  the  guilty  ;  but  unluckily  they  were  obftinafe,  and, 
being  defeated,  he  took  their  town,  and  abandoned  it 
tp  be  pillaged  and  deftroyed  by  his  foldiers.  He  faved 
the  priefls,  and  the  defendants  of  the  poet  Pindar  * 
but  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants  were  fold  to 
Havery.  A  dreadful  punifhment  for  rebellion  ! 
a  remark-  A  Theban  lady,  whole  name  was  Timoclea,  having 
ftanceof  been  violated  by  a  captain  of  Alexander’s  army,  (he 
female  fhewed  him  a  well,  into  which,  (he  faid,  fhe  had  thrown 
courage,  money  and  jewels  *  when  he  cartie  near  to  it,  this 
courageous  woman  pufhed  him  in  headlong,-  and  buried 
him  under  a  heap  of  (lories  which  (lie  threw  upon  form. 
Alexander,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  tar 
from  punifhing  her,  immediately  fet  her  at  liberty. 

He  par-  Xhe  Athenians,  terrified  at  fuch  feverity,  fent  to  fue 
Athene  for  peace,  and  Demofthenes  was  chofen  one  of  the  em- 
baffy  ;  but,  being  feized  with  fear  while  upon  the  road, 
he  withdrew  from  his  colleagues.  What  a  contrail  be¬ 
tween  his  language  and  fenti  meats !  Alexander  at  firft 
fnfifted,  that  ten  of  the  moll  remarkable  orators,  who 
had  fhewn  the  greatefl  zeal  againfl  him,  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him  $  but  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Ckaridemus ;  (hewing  as  remarkable  a  proof  of 
clemency  to  Athens,  as  he  had  of  feverity  to  Thebes.- 
He  caufes  Having  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf  mafler  of  all 
himfeif  to  Greece,  he  affembled  the  deputies  of  the  towns  at  Co- 
ed  «ncrr"r^n^,  an^  Pr0P°^ec^  to  them  to  fubdue  the  Perfian  em- 
aiiffimo  ofpire  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  got  himfelf  appointed  gene- 
thec reeks  ]*fp mo  .  which  was  as  much  as  Philip  could  accom- 
Perfians.  plifh  tn  the  whole  or  his  reign.  Ihe  principal  citizens, 
and  even  the  philofophers,  waited  upon  him  with  their 
congratulations ;  but  Diogenes  hot  appearing,  he  was 

defirous 


— 
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4e£rous  to  go  and  fee  this  extraordinary  man,  who  ^  ^ 
feemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  whatever  others  Diogenes, 
were  defirous  to  value.  He  Was  witnefs  of  that  haugh¬ 
ty  independence,  which  the  philofopher  affeded,  though 
befet  with  poverty ;  and  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

If  I  was  not  Alexander ,  I  would  wljh  to  be  Diogenes . 

At  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  battened  his  prepara- 
tions,  and  then  fet  out,  refuting  to  marry,  left  time  his expe- 
fliould  be  wafted  in  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He 
was  very  liberal  of  his  prefents  to  thofe  officers  whofe 
attachment  to  him  was  of  importance.  One  of  them 
having  afked  him,  what  he  intended  to  referve  to  him- 
felf,  he  replied,  Hope.  Antipater,  with  thirteen  thou- 
fand  men,  was  intruded  with  the  care  of  Macedonia  .; 
while  his  own  army  confided  only  of  thirty  live  thou- 
fand ;  but  they  were  excellent  troops,  and  commanded 
by  his  oldeft  and  beft  officers.  When  he  fet  out,  the 
whole  of  his  funds  for  carrying  on  this  expedition 
amounted  only  to  feventy  talents;  and  provisions  for 
one  month. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence,  it  was  ex- 
ceeding  rafh  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Alia  with  fuch  entW 
flender  means.  One  adverfe  ftroke  might  have  occa- 
fioned  the  lofs  of  Macedonia  ;  but  Alexander  depended 
upon  his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
prince  whofe  crown  he  wanted  to  feize,  on  pretence  ot 
being  revenged  on  the  Perfians-  for  the  many  infults 
they  had  offered  the  Greeks. 

The  empire  of  Cyrus  for  a  long  time  had  been  threat-  state  of 
ened  with  ruin.  Its  exceffive  grandeur  was  a  leading  ^  eml 
caufe  of  its  deftradion.  The  errours  of  their  mode  of  Pire- 
government,  the  flavery  of  the  people,  and  the  depravi¬ 
ty  of  their  princes,  all  together  contributed  to  haften  its 
fall.  The  fatraps  (governours  of  provinces)  were  at  too 
great  a  durance  from  the  court,  and  lived  like  fa  many 
independent  kings.  A  great  multitude  of  nations,  who 
had  nothing,  in  common  but  flavery,  formed  one  great 
body,  but  without  any  union,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
tali  in  pieces.  Their  great  king  was  nothing  but  an  ef- 
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feminafe  clefpot,  whofe  court  was  filled  with  every  {pe- 
cres  of  wickednefs. 

Ochus  the  After  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (361),  hi t 
faffinated.  ^on  and  fucceflbr  Ochus,  flamed  with  the  blood  of  two 
brothers,  caufed  his  lifter  Ocha,  whofe  daughter  he  mar¬ 
ried,  to'  be  buried  alive ;  and  his  inlatiable  rage  had 
been  employed  againfi:  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Phenicia  and  Egypt  revolted  ;  Sidon  was  burnt 
by  its  own  inhabitants ;  Egypt,  being  fubdued,  fuffered 
molt  enormous  barbarities ;  her  deities  were  infhlted, 
and  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  carried  oft*  from  the 
temples.  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch,  having  become 
the  minifter  and  confidant  of  Ochus,  fome  time  afterwards 
revenged  his  country,  by  murdering  the  tyrant.  Aries, 
one  of  the  king’s  fons,  fuebeeded  ;  but  the  eunuch  like- 
wife  caufed  him  foon  to  be  afiaflinated. 

In  the  room  of  Arfes,  he  placed  upon  the  throne 
Darius  Codomannnsy  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  whom 
he  alfo  would  have  afiaflinated,  but  Darius  defeated  his 
intentions  by  inflicting  on  him  the  punifhment  he  de¬ 
fended.  This  monarch  was  pofiefied  of  fome  good  qual¬ 
ities,  but  was  deficient  both  in  politics  and  refolution. 
His  errours  contributed  very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of 
Alexander,  but  there  a  re  fatal  circumftances  when  mif- 
takes  feem  inevitable,  even  to  men  of  eminent  abilities.' 
J.  c.  334-  Alexander  palled  the  Hellefpont,  and  having  arrived 
Alexander  in  Phrygia,  paid  his  refpects  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
m  Afia.  wpom  }le  declared  that  he  envied  for  having  a  faithful 
friend  during  his  life,  and  an  excellent  poet  to  fing  his 
praifes  after  death.  Filled  with  that  enthufiafm  which 
the  fame  of  great  men  always  infpires,  he  palled  the 
Granicus  in  prefence  of  the  Perfian  army,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  Betide  that  this  dangerous  add 011  lulled  the 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  he  thought  it  was  neceflaiy 
to  ftrike  a  bold  ftrbke,  to  intimidate  the  Persians.  He 
Prudent  knew  that  fuccefs  frequently  depended  upon  opinion, 
advice  of  and  that  the  very  firfl  ftep  was  often  decifive. 

Memnon  t|ie  perf;ans  hacl  been  advifed  by  Memnon  of 

thePer^  Rhodes,  w^°  was  befl;  general  in  the  army  of  Darius, 
fians.  ,  they  ' 


Pefore 


they  would  have  avoided  an  engagement,  and  by  laying 
wafte  the  country  muft  have  ftarved  the  Greeks,  who 
were  already  in  want  of  provifions  ;  but  the  fatrap  of. 
Phrygia  oppofed  this  opinion,  led  the  lands  of  his  own 
province  fliould  fuffer ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
Alexander  mud  have  been  infallibly  ruined.  Upon 
what  trifles  the  fate  of  empires  often  depends  !  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  an  individual  may  either  fave,  or  bring  them  to 
dedru&ion.  In  the  next  place,  Memnon  advifed  his 
matter  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  that  Alexander 
might  be  compelled  to  return  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  country  j  which  was  a  very  judicious  plan,  efpecially 
as  Sparta  and  the  other  Grecian  dates  wiflied  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Macedonian  prince.  Darius  approved  of  the 
advice,  and  intruded  Memnon  himfelf  with  the  exeair 
tion  of  his  projeCt;  but  that  general  having  fallen  at  the 
liege  of  Mytilene,  the  only  means  which  remained  of 
averting  the  dorm  was  relinquillied. 

Though  Memnon  defended  Miletus  and  Halicarnaf-  Tarfus 
fus,  Aha  Minor  had  already  yielded.  Alexander  fent  j^xande* 
home  the  greated  part  of  his  fleet,  either  on  account  of 
the  very  great  expenfe,  or  to  (hew  his  foldiers  that  they 
mud  conquer  or  die ;  and  his  rapid  progrefs  vindicated 
the  bcldnefs  of  this  meafure.  Returning  towards  Tar- 
fus  by  way  of  Cappadocia,  he  paffed  through  the  narrow- 
defiles  of  Cilicia,  which  the  enemy,  not  daring  to  wait 
his  approach,  had  already  abandoned.  He  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  riches  of  Tarfus  before  they  were  confumed, 
to  which  they  were  expofed  by  the  Perfians  having  fet 
fire  to  the  city. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  diforder.  His  m- 
which  lie  brought  upon  himfelf,  by  bathing  in  the  river  length 
Cydnus,  while  he  was  covered  with  fweat,  and  of  which  mind, 
he  was  cured  by  his  phyfician  Philip.  Parmenio  wrote 
to  him,  that  his  phyfician  had  been  bribed,  and  agreed 
to  poifon  him.  The  information  was  not  true,  but  it 
might  have  thrown  his  mind  into  a  dangerous  agitation. 

Pie  (hewed  the  letter  to  Philip,  and  at  the  fame  inftant 
(wallowed. a  medicine  which  he  had  prefented  to  him. 
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The  only  favour  that  I  have  to  beg  of  you ,  faid  the  phyffi 
cian,  is,  not  to  be  uneafy ,  and  your  cure  'will  bo  my  fitftifica- 
tion.  Alexander  mud  have  been  dedroyed,  if-  his  mind 
had  not  been  unfhaken  :  fear  or  didrud  would  have 
killed  him,  but  he  was  preferred  by  his  fteady,  uniform 
courage. 

Before  Darius,  indead  of  waiting  the  Greeks,  as  he  was  ad- 
impiu-3*  vifed,  in  the  great  plains  of  AfTyria,  where  the  whole  of 
(fence  of  his  troops  might  have  afted,  imprudently  advanced  to 
PAW*-  give  battle  to  Alexander,  and  entering  Cilicia  by  the 
pafs  of  Amanus,  entangled  himfelf  in  a.  defile,  wheie  the 
greated  part  of  his  army  could  not  be  brought  into 
a&ion.  No  defpot  can  endure  to  hearken  to  any  ad¬ 
vice  which  mortifies  his  pride  ;  and  Charidemus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  fled  for  ihelter  into  Perfia,  was  put 
to  death  for  having  given  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
Battle  of  followed  ;  but  the  battle  of  Jffus  very  foon  humbled  fhe 
prefumption  of  the  great  king,  who  was  taught,  to  his 
cod,  that  an  innumerable  army,  badly  djfciplined,  and 
ft  ill  worfe  conducted,  can  avail  nothing  againft  excellent 
troops  led  by  a  hero.  Thirty  thoufand  Greeks,  whom 
he  had  in  his  pay,  were  all  that  could  contend  for  the 
vl&ory;  but  Alexander  broke  through  them,  after,  hav¬ 
ing  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  army.  Darius  fhewed  at 
lead  perfonal  courage  upon  this  occafion,  and  did  not 
turn  to  fly  till  he  faw'  the  horfes  of  his  chariot  were 
wounded.  His  lofs  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thoufand  men,  while  Quintus  Cu.rtius 
reduces  that  of  the  Macedonians  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  '  '  '  "  k.  "  :  ' 

Obferva-  We- ought  to  take  notice  in  this  place  hqw  little  cre- 
ihTwrit-  Hit  is  due  to  this  elegant  author,  whole  deicriptions  and 
ftudied  harangues  are  diffident  to  create  didrud,  being 
Alexander  much  more  the  language  of  romance  than  of  hidqry. 
Quintus  Beddes  this  eifential  imperfection,  there,  are  a  number 
nott<?be  Pa^Pa^e  blunders  to  be  found  in  his  book.  For  ex- 
Feii^ved.  ample,  when  he  defcribes  the  fplendid  march  of  Darius's 
army,  which  might  be  midaken  for  a  feftiyal,  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  chariot  confecrated  to  Jupiter, .  and  ornamented 

with 
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with  flatties  reprefenting  the  gods,  as  if  the  Perfians  had 
known  Jupiter,  or  not  held  idolatry  in  utter  deteflation. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  Rollin  ftiould  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Quintus  Curtins,"  in  fueh  an  enlightened  age,  and 
in  a  work  intended  to  convey  the  moil  fenous  mflruc- 

tion.  '  . . 

Among  the  many  contradidory  accounts,  which  have  Aman^ 

been  given  by  the  different  authors  who  have  written  vicious, 
the  hTftory  of  Alexander,  Arrian  is  the  rrioft  deferving 
of  our  efteem,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  authorities  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus,  who 
were  officers  in  Alexander’s  army.  He  acquaints  us 
with  the  vifit  which  the  conqueror  paid  to  the  princeffes 
who  were  his  prifoners,  and  of  the  miftake  of  Syfigambis, 
who  threw  herfeif  at  the  feet  of  Hepheftion,  whom  flie 
took  to  be  Alexander,  with  the  fine  expreffion  of  the 
king  upon  the  occafion.  No,  mother ,  faid  he,  you  are  not 
piifiaken ,  for  he  is  likewife  Alexander .  But  without  af- 
ferting  it  for  a  facl,  like  other  hiftorians,  he  is  fatisfied 
with  faying,  (i  There  is  fuch  a  dignity  in  the  expreffion , 
that  if  we  cannot  believe  it,  we  at  leafi  ought  to  wijh  it 
“  to  be  trueT  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  Abdolony-  The  ad. 
mus,  whom  Alexander  took  out  of  his  garden  to  make'^ntureof 
him  king  of  iridon.  Could  fuch  a  remarkable  event  ymu5, 
tfcape  his  notice  ?  His  filence  ferves  as  a  negative  Fobabiy 
proof,  and  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  that  the  au^ 
thors  who  take  notice  of  the  flory  coniradid  one  ano¬ 
ther.  However,  the  expreffion  which  Quintus  Curtius 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Abdolonymus  is  not  the  iefs 
inftrudive.  Alexander  having  afked  him  with  what 
degree  of  patience  he  differed  want — 1  wijh  to  the  gods , 
faid  he,  that  1  may  be  able  to  bear  prosperity  with  the 
fame  equality  of  mind.  Theje  hands  Jupplied  all  my  wants , 
Ji)ufTeffinz  nothin ?,  1  had  no  unfatisfied  defire.  # 

^  I  muft  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  from  which  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  withdraw  for  a  few  moments,  taken  at 
that  we  may  avoid  thofe  errours  to  which  we  are  expof-  DamafaiS 
ed,  by  hiftorians  whofc  writings  are  filled  with  falfeboods. 

After  the  battle  of  Iffus,  Alexander  paffed  into  Syria, 

and 
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and  Parmenio  took  poffeffion  of  Damafcus,  where  Darius 
kept  his  treafures.  It  has  been  faid  that  a  booty  was 
found  there,  fufficient  to  load  feven  thoufand  beads  of 
burden ;  and  that  there  were  likewife  in  the  -fame  place 
three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  concubines  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Perfia,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety  two  at¬ 
tendants,  deftined  to  minifler  to  his  luxury  and  plead 
tires.  A  train  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  make  us  expert  a 
defeat.  Darius  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  conqueror, 
to  demand  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and 
to  advife  him  to  put  an  end  to  an  iniquitous  war.  The 
anfwer,  which  is  related  very  differently  by  Arrian  and 
Quintus  Curtius,  breathes  the  language  of  a  haughty 
conqueror.  Alexander  fpeaks  in  it  as  if  he  had  been 
the  fovereign  of  i\iia>  and  infills  upon  being  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  fuch. 

Alexander  Inftead  of  purfuing  the  enemy  fo  as  net  to  give  him 
to3TyreS  time  to  breathe,  he  direhled  his  courfe  towards  Tyre, 
inftead  of  and  defired  to  be  admitted  there,  that  he  might  offer  a 
the  enemy  Sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The  Tyrians,  apprehenfive  of 
danger,  {but  their  gates  againfl  him,  at  which  he  was  fo, 
enraged  that  he  refolved  to  compel  them  ;  but  he  like¬ 
wife  had  other  motives  to  induce  him  to  attempt  this 
important  project.  He  was  defirous  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  fea,  either  with  a  view  of  fubjecling  Egypt, 
or  to  reftrain  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  reafon  to  dif- 
trufl ;  for  he  found  ambalfadours,  from  Sparta,  Athens 
and  Thebes,  at  Damafcus,  intrufled  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Perfians.  The  conqueror  gave  them 
much  more  uneafinefs  at  this  time  than  the  king  of 
Perfia. 

s^ge  and  New  Tyre,  which  was  lituated  oppofite  to  old  Tyre, 
Tyre.SOt  feemed  to  he  impregnable  without  a  fleet;  but  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  never  was  repulfed  by  any  obitacles,  under¬ 
took  to  join  the  ifland  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway. 
The  work  was  forwarded  by  infinite  labour,  but  was 
deflroyed  by  the  Tyrians ;  the  operations  were  renewed 
with  frefh  ardour,  till  the  Sjdonians,  and  fame  other  peo¬ 
ple  whom  Alexander  treated  with  gentleneis,  at  loft 
found  fhips  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise,  He 
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He  then  haftened  the  fiege,  and  all  forts  of  warlike 
inftruments  were  employed  by  both  parties,  befiegers 
and  befieged  equally  fignahzmg  their  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties  till  the  place  was  taken  by  ftorm  after  fcven  months 
rellftance.  About  eight  thoufand  Tyrians  were  put  to 
death  •  thirty  thoufand  priloners  were  fold,  and  toe  con¬ 
queror  offered  up  his  facrifice  to  Hercules  upon  the  ruins 

0t  According  to  Jofephus,  the  Jewifli  hiftorian,  he  went  Theac- 
next  to  Terufalem,  with  an  intention  to  uie  the  people  Alexan. 

Of  that  place  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Tyre,  becaufe  they 
refufed  to  fupply  him  with  provifions,  upon  pretence  ot  rufeiem. 

the  oath  they  had  fworn  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  J addus  pU° 
the  chief  prieft  went  out  to  meet  him,  drefled  in  his 
pontifical  habits  when  Alexander,  ftruck  with  his  figure, 
proftrated  himfelf  to  worfhip  the  name  ot  God,  which 
he  carried  written  upon  a  plate  of  gold ;  declaung,  a 
the  fame  time,  that  this  fame  high  prieft  had  formed? 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  had  pronnfed  him  the 
conqueft  of  Afia.  Such  a  wonderful  event  fhould  be 
confirmed  by  fome  other  evidence  :  the  Scriptures  men¬ 
tion  nothing  of  it,  nor  even  profane  hiftory,  which  has 
jnven  vent  to  abundance  of  other  wonders.  _ 

°  Alexander,  having  taken  the  city  of  Gaza,  wmch  was  aicxm- 
nobly  defended  by  Beds,  entered  Egypt,  where  he  was  Egypt, 
received  with  every  exprefiion  of  joy  and  .atisfacrion ; 
the  Perfians  having  made  themfelves  detefted  by  delpil- 
ine  the  religion  of  the  country.  He  allowed  tne  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  was 
a  very  proper  ftep  to  make  them  pleafed  with  his  ho  d- 
ing  the  Sovereign  authority.  A  filly  piece  of  vanity  led 
him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  acrois  tne  lcoicn-  temple  of 
ing  lands,  where  fifty  thoufand  men  of  the  army,  com- 
manded  by  Cambyfes,  had  been  buried.  All  the  lulto- 
rians  tell  us,  that  he  extricated  himfelf  by  a  kind  ot 
miracle ;  they  fay,  that  he  was  defirous  to  be  thought 
the  fon  of  Jupiter,  the  oracle  having  given  him  that 
title  s  for  who  dared  to  oppofe  him  ?  But  his  mother 
Olympias  wrote  to  him,  in  raillery,  not  to  fet  her  and 
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Juno  by  the  ears.  He  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria 
*n  E'Sypt)  which  was  an  undertaking  more  worthy  of  a 
gieat  man,  and  undoubtedly  much  more  to  hrs  honour, 
than  the  facrilegious  flattery  offered  to  him  by  the  prieft 
of  Jupiter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Alexander. —His  Death. 

Q  V0 C E S S  becomes  a  dreadful  poifon  to  the  minds 
offers  O'  cr  men>  and  it  produced  very  extraordinary  effeds 
££eb*  RDOrj  a  hero>  who  feemed  to  be  intended  as  an  objed 
i>affas.  for  the  world  to  admire,  Darius  made  an  offer  to  A- 
w  winder  oy  a  fecond  embaffy,  to  give  him  ten  thoufand 
talents,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  Prudence  could  not  leave  him  a  moment  to 
*  folate  ;  Parmenio  faid,  that  if  he  was  Alexander  he 
vtould  accept  thefe  offers  :  And  I  too ,  faid  the  king,  if  / 
were  Parmenio.  He  haughtily  reje&ed  them;  and,  in 
his  defire  to  obtain  all,  expofed  himfelf  to  lofe  every 
thing.  Quintus  Curtius  makes  him  fay,  that  the  world 
cannot  endure  two  funs ,  nor  two  majiers ;  but  that  is  the 
language  of  a  declaimer,  who  magnifies  every  thins:  to. 
difplay  himfelf  to  advantage. 

pc.^r.  ,  ^ar*us  ka(3  time  to  aflemble  feven  or  eight  hundred 
Battle  of  thoufand  men,  and  Alexander,  always  attended  with 
Arbeia.  fuccefs,  paffed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  without 
oppofition,  where  he  prefented  himfelf  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  placing  his  whole  dependence  upon  the  known 
valour  of  his  troops.  The  advice  which  Parmenio  gave 
him,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night,  muff  have  loft 
him  this  advantage;  but  he  replied,  with  judgment  as 
well  as  greatnefs  of  mind,  that  it  did  not  fuit  him  to 
flea!  a  vidory.  The  famous  battle  of  Arbeia  brought 
him  to  the  very  fummit  of  profperity.  The  left  wing 
where  Parmenio  commanded  was  in  danger,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Darius  had  begun  to  plunder  fjie  camp,  when 

Alexander, 
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Alexander,  who  was  fuccefsful  on  the  other  wing,  fent 

Orders  to  Parmenio  not  to  be  uneafy  about  his  baggage, 

tut  to  think  only  of  conquering  }  which  order  had  a 
out  to  in  n*.  y  1  fo  gained  a  complete 

”°a°J  tl,r«  hundred  MM 

o  the 'enemy  killed  in  the  field,  and  Ids  than  twelve 
?L  1 ,  j  Macedonians  Though  Darius  had  an  infinite 
hUnChf  oftnen  vet  he  had  but  few  foldiers  in  his  army, 

;r„7c^»4"  "is:  -  h„„kd 

‘'1”^l’«»no?»M.SPour  paife  o,  compffion fro™  J* 

that  unfortunate  prince,  who  became  the  \ic  im  -  Danus : 

E  ambition.  G.n.rona  and  pM bk, ho  Jjg- 

met  with  the  fate  which  is  due  only  to  tyrants  After 
having  palled  a  river  in  his  flight,  he  ^ufed  to  le,  the 
bridge  be  broken  down,  as  he  eouid  not  think  ot  pre 
fervin-  his  own  life  at  the  expenfe  of  the  lives  of  fo 
many°of  his  fubjeds  who  were  expofed  to  the i  (word  of 
the  enemy.  Being  betrayed  by  Beffus,  one  ot  his^ia 
'  +raD5  he  declined  to  truft  his  perfon  to  a  guard  of  oie- 
cians  who  were  attached  to  him,  left  it  fhould  be  thought 
an  affront  to  the  Perfians.  Conftantly  purfued  by.  A- 
lexander,  he  was  affaflinated  by  Befius,  and,  when  dymg, 
charged  a  Macedonian,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to 
thank  his  enemy  for  his  behaviour  to  his  mother,  wife, 

iSk  «• Ecbit”.  *2  "■ 

%lk'n  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  immen  t  d  b  h. 
nches  which  were  found  in  thefe  places  very  foon  cor-  &n. 
rupted  his  army.  The  burning  the  palace  of  Xe,xes  a, 
Perfepolis  ihould  be  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to  tho.e 
erceffes  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge  himfeif. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  the  courtefan 
according  to  other  hiftor.ans,  urged  him  to  commit  t.at 
horrid  barbarity  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fcene  o, 

dSFroCmthi's  time  forward,  we  can  fcarcely  trace  any  of 
thofe  virtuous  ientiments  of  which  he  had  given  .o  nu  bauchcry4 


A  confpl- 
?dcy. 
Death  of 
Parmenio 
arid  his 
fon» 


New  ex¬ 
ploits. 


Murder  of 
Clitus. 
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1 1  u  *  i  '  ^  ^  cruelty  and  ingratitude  tarnifhetj 

rJl  his  glory,  and  he  who  formerly  would  have  no  cooks, 
but  fobriety  and  exercife,  now  paffed  day  and  night  in 
riots  and  leading  ;  he  became  fond  of  the  luxury  and 
ornaments  of  the  Perfian  kings,  which  he  had  formerly 
deipiled,  and  fcorned  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the  brave 
Macedonians',  who  had  been  the  mftruments  by  which 
had  gained  fo  many  vidlories.  Me  defired  that  the 
people  fliould  adore  him,  and  laid  himfelf  open  to  mur- 
mu rings  and  rebellion, 

f0£f?}racy  was  f°nned  againfl  him  in  his  camp,  of 
which  1  hilotas  the  fon  of  Parmenio  was  informed  but 
believing  it  to  be  falfe,  he  negledled  to  mention  it  ; 
however  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  ;  yet  his  real 
offence  was  wounding  the  pride  of  the  king,  bv  impru¬ 
dent  haughtinefs.  The  illuftrious  Parmenio,  who  had 
Deen  fo  highly  efteemed  by  Philip,  and  without  whom 
Alexander  had  done  nothing  of  importance,  was  affaffi- 
mitca  by  order  of  the  king,  probabhyfrom  an  apprehen- 
lion  til  at  he  would  revenge  the  death  of  his  fon.  Such, 
however,  was  the  efteem  which  the  foldiers  had  for 
Aiexandei,  that  he  difarmed  the  feditious  by  a  tingle 

Fie  carried  his  conquefts  next  into  Bactriana  and' 
Sogdiana,  where  Beffus  had  affumed  the  title  of  king, 
but  was  punifhed  for  his  wickednefs.  The  Scythians* 
notwithftanding  their  being  reputed  invincible,  were 
hkewifh  defeated.  I  muff  lupprefs  an  infinite  number 
of  particulars,  and  obferve,  that  the  ornaments  with 
which  they  ha\e  been  loaded  by  Quintus  Curtius  de¬ 
grade  the  dignity  of  hiftory. 

WhaL  is  much  more  intereffing  to  us,  and  may  ferve 
as  an  important  leffon  to  mankind,  is  the  affe&ing  fcene 
which  the  horrid  murder  of  Clitus  prefents  to  our  con. 
fideration.  That  old  officer,  beloved  by  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  faved  in  battle,  retained  the  haughty 
beedom  of  the  old  manners,  which  having  indulged  too 
iar  at  a  feftival,  proved  the  occafion  of  his  death.  A- 
lexander,  heated  with  wine,  and  boalting  of  his  exploits 

fa 
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t0  as  to  leffen  thofe  of  his  father  Philip,  Clitus  fo  far 
forcot  himfelf  as  to  offend  the  king,  by  feme  expreffions 
of  contempt  and  indignation,  and  the  haughty  monarch 
■killed  him  with  a  ftroke  of  his  javelin.  Remone  and. 
i)'efoa>r  were  the  immediate  confequences,.  but  the  cour¬ 
tiers  found  means  to  difpel  them.  A  forma!  decree  was 
paffed,  that  the  murder  of  Clitus  was  an  aut  o; 
rnd  from  that  time  liberty  was  aim  oil  annihilated  m 

every  heart.  .  #  r . 

However,  the  Macedonians  did  not  debate  themtdyes 

like  the  other  fervile  Greeks,  fo  as  to  profutute  divine 
honours  by  offering  them  to  their  king.  One  of  the 
courtiers  propofed  that  it  fhould  be  done,  upon  which 
Callifthenes,  a  fevere  inflexible  philofopher,  m  a  dii- 
courfe  full  of  evident  truths,  refuted  what  had  been 
urged  by  the  courtier  in  its  favour ;  but  Alexander  faw 
nothing  in  this  but  a  fpint  of  rebellion,  and  Callifthenes 
very  foon  felt  the  effects  of  his  refentment.  He  was 
fuipe&ed  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  formed  by  Her- 
niolaus,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy  ;  and,  without 
any  proof  having  been  adduced  agamft  him,  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  put  to  death  for  an  ima¬ 
ginary  offence,  leaving  to  the  king  eternal  fnarae,  for 
having  been  guilty  of  a  premeditated  a<ft  of  injuftice. 

If  Alexander  had  been  bleffed  with  as  much  prudent 
policy  as  his  father,  he  would  have  been  moie  iOiicitOus 
to  have  fecured  than  to  have  extended  his  con  quells, 
and  would  not  have  attempted  any  but  what  could 
have  been  preferved  by  human  aid  ;  but  the  _  more  he 
was  favoured  by  fortune,  the  more  he  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  intoxication  of  his  pride  and  vanity. .  The  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  feemed  to  him  to  be  too 
limited,  and  imagining  that  he  ought  to  follow  the  fteps 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  he  undertook  to  bring  India 
under  his  dominion.  We  will  not  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  The  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  can 
add  very  little  to  the  ideas  we  have  already  formed  of 
his  valour.  Taxiles,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country, 

came  to  meet  him,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  addreffed 

him 


Callifthe. 
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«  him  in  the  following  language  :  O  Alexander ,  if  you  do 
not  intend  to  deprive  us  of  our  food  and  our  water ,  which 
are  the  only  things  for  zvhich  reafonahle  people  ought  to  take 
up  arms ,  wherefore  fhould  we  fight  f  As  to  what  the  world 
calls  riches,  if  I  have  more  than  you,  I  am  ready  to  give  you 
a  part  ;  if  I  have  lefs,  I  am  willing  to  owe  you  a  favour . 
Alexander  accepted  his  gifts,  and  loaded  hinvwith  pre- 
fents,  offering  him,  at  the  fame  time,  his  friend  (hip  and 
protection. 

Poruscon-  But  Porus,  another  Indian  king,  more  bold  and' 
quercd,  haughty,  prepared  to  repel  the  invafion  of  the  conquer¬ 
or,  who,  having  crofted  the  Indus,  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaipes,  where  Porus  with  a  numerous  army 
was  expecting  him  upon  the  oppofite  fhore.  He  de¬ 
ceived  the  enemy  by  a  ftratagem,  and  having  happily- 
patTed  over  that  large  river,  defeated  the  Indians,  not- 
withftanding  their  elephants  and  the  courage  of  their 
king,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  fpared,  becaufe  he  had  be¬ 
haved  like  a  hero.  When  Porus  was  brought  into  his 
prefence,  he  alked  him  how  he  delired  to  be  treated  l 
Like  a  king ,  anfwered  Porus.  From  felf-love  I  agree  to 
that,  replied  Alexander.  He  kept  his  word,  and  there¬ 
by  gained  a  faithful  ally. 

obliged^ to  After  undergoing  immenfe  fatigues,  and  fucceeding 

return,  in  incredible  exploits,  his  army  refufed  to  follow  him 
ocean thC  anY  ^ar^er  unknown  regions,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  he  therefore  embarked  upon  the  Indus,  that  he 
might  fee  the  ocean.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
fea  terrified  his  pilots,  who  were  unacquainted  with  that 
phenomenon  :  however,  that  he  might  boaft  of  having 
penetrated  into  unheard  of  places,  he  landed  upon  two 
little  iftands.  This  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  India. 

Kefiea-  if  jr  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  Alexander  ex- 
his  c.wf-Sn claimed,  while  palling  the  Hydafpes — O  Athenians ,  will 
quefts.  y0U  believe  that  I  expofe  myjelf  to  fo  many  dangers  only  to 
deferve  your  praife  ?  if  he  had  been  delirous  to  outlive 
himfelf  fome  time,  that  he  might  fee  the  effeCt  which 
the  reading  of  his  hiftory  would  have  upon  the  minds  of 

men  * 
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men  ;  reafon  would  have  informed  him,  that  he  ought 
to  have  rendered  his  name  immortal,  by  performing  ac¬ 
tions  which  deferved  to  be  remembered,  and  to  prefer 
folid  dory  to  empty  fame,  which  makes  ceniure  and 
praife  equally  immortal.  Eroftratus  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  burnt  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  m  Lphefus. 

Is  not  a  conqueror,  whofe  fteps  are  marked  witn  deiu  ac¬ 
tion,  another  Eroftratus  ? 

At  his  return  to  Perfia,  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  to 
the  diforders  which  had  been  occafioned  by  his  abience  j  return  to 
He  punifhed  fome  governours  who  had  allowed  them-  Perlk- 
felves  to  be  corrupted  ;  he  quelled  the  mutiny .  which 
be  found  among  the  troops;  he  married  two  princefles  . 
of  the  royal  family,  and,  that  he  might  unite  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  perfuaded  the  Macedonians  to  form  fimilar  en¬ 
gagements.  He  once  more  went  to  the  ocean  by  the 
river  Euteus ;  he  proje&ed  new  conquefts,  and  formed 
fchemes  for  invading  other  countries  ;  but  his  end  was 
drawing  near.  The  death  of  his  favourite  Hepheflion, 
who  fell  a  facnfi.ce  to  drunkennefs,  did  not  make  him  j ,£.32$. 
either  more  fober  or  prudent ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  His  death 
three  he  died  from  the  fame  caufe  at  Babylon.  It  is 
{aid,  that  when  his  officers  afked  him,  who  he  defired 
fhould  fucceed  him,  he  replied,  The  mofi  worthy ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  he  forefaw  his  funeral  would  be  flamed  with 
blood.  In  effect,  fuch  extenfive  conquefts  only  termin¬ 
ated  in  civil  wars,  and  the  inevitable  deftru6tion  of  an 
empire,  much  too  large  to  be  governed  by  one  man. 

The  report  of  his  having  beep  poifoned,  which  was  Fairer©, 
fpread  abroad  fome  years  after  his  death, .  was  nothing  P?being 
more,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  but  the  contrivance  of  fome  poifoned. 
people,  who  thought  that  this  great  drama  fhould  he  fuited 
with  a  tragical  conclujiott .  His  diforder  continued  thirty 
days,  of  which  a  journal  was  extant.  The  fame  author  Hi^er- 

takes  notice,  that  he  entered  Babylon  looking  with  con- wea^:nefS, 

tempt 

*  Hepheflion  loves  Alexander ,  faid  that  prince,  and  Craterus  loves  the  king. 

Craterus  was  a  worthy  courtier,  who  retained  the  Macedonian  manners,  and 
had  the  true  elory  of  his  matter  at  heart  ;  he  was  therefore  employed  in  all 
tranfa&ions  with  the  Macedonians,  and  Hepheflion  in  whatever  rei a ui*  °  u 
Perfians. 
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tempt  upon  fame  unlucky  predictions  by  the  Chaldeans ; 
yet  he  was  fo  affe&ed  with  fears  and  fuperltition  during 
his  diforder,  that  the  palace  was  foon  lilled  with  priefb 
and  foothfayers.  So  much  arc  ftrong  minds  fometimes 
intimidated  by  danger. 

"r,  ftoi7  °?  A!e^ander  may  ^erve  as  an  important 
by  his  ieilon  to  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  to  kings.  They 
Portions.  WI11  fee  there  the  effeds  which  a  great  flow  of  fuccefs 
could  have  upon  a  noble  and  generous  foul,  who  muff 
have  been  a  model  to  future  heroes,  if  he  had  not  been 
contaminated  with  vice.  The  fudden  tranfitions  from 
good  to  bad)  from  prudence  to  folly,  from  moderation 
to  violence,  from  glory  to  ignominy,  muft  make  every 
rational  being  tremble  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyfs  dug 
by  the  paflions.  The  Macedonian  hero  very  well  de¬ 
fended  the  anfwer  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  pirate, 
whom  he  afked  what  right  he  had  to  infell  the  Teas  : 
The  fame  which  you  have  to  inf  eft  the  zvhole  world .  I  am 
called  a  robber ,  becaiife  I  do  it  with  one  [mall  fhip ;  while 
you  are  called  a  conqueror ,  becaiife  you  employ  a  great  feet. 
Encomi-  I  ought  not  to  conceal,  that  the  celebrated  Montef- 
pHucel!^  °iuieu  Has  written  a  panegyric  on  Alexander.  “  If  it  is 

Muit*uef"  C<  layS  he’  “  that  V'&0TY  gave  Him  every  thing, 

qUiLU-  “  it  is  equally  true  that  he  did  every  thing  which  could 

“  be  done  to  obtain  victory.  At  his  firft  fet ting  out  he 
<4  trufted  very  little  to  chance  ;  but  when  fortune  had 
-  railed  him  lupenour  to  accidents,  he  fometimes  tried 
“  what  could  be  effe&ed  by  ftriking  a  bold  ftroke.  He 
oppoled  the  opinion  of  thole  people,  who  wifhed  to 
“  make  the  Perfians  Haves  to  the  Greeks :  for  his  foie 
“  purpofe  was  to  unite  the  two  nations,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  all  dilhndtion  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
4  conquered.  He  aiTumed  the  Perlian  manners,  that 
“  the  Perfians  might  not  be  grieved  at  being  compelled 
to  adopt  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  In  all  his  conquefts  he 
feemed  only  to  delire  to  be  the  particular  king  of  ev¬ 
ery  ifate,  and  the  chief  citizen  of  every  city.  Averfe 
4C  from  private  expenfe,  he  was  always  ready  to  fupply 
4‘  fHe  wants  of  the  public.  In  his  domeftic  economy, 

cc  he 
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<£  he  was  a  Macedonian  ;  but  in  difcbarging  the  debts 
<c  due  to  his  foldiers,  fharing  his  acquifitions  with  the 
s<  Greeks,  or  advancing  the  fortune  of  every  individual 
5<  in  his  army,  he  was  Alexander.  He  was  guilty  of  two 
*c  unworthy  addons  ;  he  burnt  Perfepolis  and  llew  Clitus ; 

“  but  his  penitence  was  fo  remarkable,  that  while  we 
<c  remember  the  refped  he  (hewed  for  virtue,  we  totally 
€‘  forget  his  offences.”  Efprit  ties  Leix,  liv.  x.  chap. 

14. 

Whatever  regard  may  be  due  to  fuch  refpedable  au-  He  de* 
thority  as  that  of  Montefquieu,  yet  a  great  part  of  thefe 
notions  feems  to  be  lefs  folid  than  ingenious.  Undoubt-  blame 
edly,  Alexander  had  a  molt  extenfive  capacity,  but  he  praife, 
was  fo  led  away  by  the  violence  of  his  ambition,  that 
he  was  not  capable  of  forming  a  plan  for  his  future  con- 
dud.  He  was  always  fuccefsful,  but  often  indebted  to 
fortunate  accidents,  which  could  not  have  been  expeded, 
except  from  unadvifed  rafhnefs.  He  fubdued  the  Per- 
fans,  who  had  been  prepared  to  fubrnit  to  a  new  yoke* 
by  the  defpotifm  of  their  own  kings  y  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  Macedonians  were 
infpired  by  his  vidories,  their  patience  was  at  laft  ex- 
haufted.  The  number  of  cities  which  he  founded  in 
different  countries,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  Egypt,  clearly  demonftrate  the  greatnefs  of  his 
views  ;  but  the  Abbe  Mably  obferves,  “  That  thefe 
e4  cities  were  looked  upon  by  him,  as  trophies  which  the 
u  Greeks  were  accu domed  to  ered  in  thofe  places  where 
“  they  gained  any  fignal  vidory.”  His  continence,  and 
the  refped  witli  which  he  behaved  to  the  family  of  Da¬ 
rius,  entitle  him  undoubtedly  to  the  liighefc  reverence  ; 
but  can  we  hefkate  to  declare,  that  the  fequel  of  his  life 
totally  obfcured  the  luflre  of  thefe  virtues,  which  iii  the 
early  part  of  it  (hone  fo  confpicuous  ?  To  conclude,  if 
he  propofed  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  after  having  conquered  India  almofL  to  the  banks 
ot  the  Ganges,  is  not  that  fufficient  authority  for  faying, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  bounds  within  which  human 
enterprifes  fhould  be  limited  ? 

Vol.  I.  R 
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Let  us  value  things  according  to  the  advantages  they 
procure.  Let  us  pnyfe  Alexander  for  his  intention  of 
draining  the  marfhes  in  the  country  of  Babylon,  and 
digging  a  bafon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  fit  to 
contain  a  numerous  fleet.  Let  us  praife  him  tor  his 
fchemes  intended  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation  ; 
but  let  us  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  he  *lid 
much  more  harm  than  good  ;  not  only  to  the  people 
whom  he  fubje&ed  in  the  courfe  of  his  conquefls,  but 
likewife  to  his  own  fubjeds,  whom  he  left  to  feel  all  the 
difmal  effeds  of  Civil  difcord.'  His  empire  was  very 
foon  divided,  his  family  difpoffefled  and  totally  extin¬ 
guished,  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  laboured  folely  to 
raife  fortunes  for  his  officers. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Dijiurhances  in  Athens. — Deaths  of  Demofihenes  and 
P  ho  cion . — Demetrius  P  haler  eus . 

HOU  GH  Greece  had  been  funk  into  a  kind  of 
_  lethargy  during  the  conquefls  of  Alexander,  yet 
fome  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the  liberty  of  the 
Grecian  ftates.  The  Spartans  ftirred  up  a  rebellion  in 
Peloponnefus  (3 30),  but '  Antipater,  who  governed  in 
Macedonia,  extinguifned  this  league  by  gaining  a  re¬ 
markable  battle,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the 
allies  being  able  to  ffiake  off  the  yoke. 

Some  years  after,  Harpalus,  governour  of  Babylon, 
being  afraid  that  Alexander,  at  his  return  from  India, 
would  punifli  him  for  his  iniquitous  extortions,  croffed 
the  fea  with  five  thoufand  talents,  and  took  flielter  in 
Athens,  where  he  employed  his  money  to  bribe  the 
orators,  whofe  venal  fouls  were  no  longer  influenced  by 
any  tiling  but  intereft ;  yet  he  found  Phocion  incorrup¬ 
tible  ;  that  great  man,  who,  living  with  his  wife  in  the 
bofom  of  poverty,  did  the  common  domeftic  offices  in 
his  own  houfe,  had  already  refuted  to  accept  a  hundred 

talents. 
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talents,  which  were  offered  to  him  by  Alexander  ;  and 
when  the  ambaffadours  faid  to  him,  He  loves  you  as  the 
only  deferving  man  in  the  ft  ate — Let  him  then  allow  me  to 
he  fo , J and  to  appear  fitch ,  replied  Phocion  :  far  richer, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  Plutarch,  by  having  fufficient 
ftrength  of  mind  to  refufe  fuch  a  fum,  than  the  prince 
who  made  hiitl  the  offer. 

Demodhenes,  whofe  weak,  mercenary  foul  difgraced  Demofth- 
his  abilities,  could  not  withdand  the  offers  of  Harpalus ;  ^nesbrib- 
his  prevarication  provoked  the  people,  and  being  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Areopagus,  he  was  put  in  prilbn  for  the 
payment  of  a  fine  which  they  impofed  ;  but  he  made 
his  efcape,  and  fhewed  a  moil  contemptible  pusillani¬ 
mity  during  the  time  he  remained  in  exile.  When 
Alexander  was  coming  in  perfon  to  chaftife  the  Athe¬ 
nians*  they  then  thought  proper  to  drive  Harpalus  out 
of  their  country. 

Notwithllanding  their  humiliation,  the  Athenians  Fill  Before 
retained  that  refblefs,  petulant  fpirit,  which  had  brought  1'^  con- 
upon  them  fuch- variety  of  misfortunes*  They  Pill  dud  of 
fought  to  be  free,  without  having  either  the  courage  or  at-* 
virtue  which  liberty  requires.  The  lead  fit  of  paflion  ter  the 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  indantly  take  up  arms ;  ^lexaL 
and  the  flighted  misfortune,  to  overwhelm  them  with 
fear ;  their  indiferetion  was  enough  to  have  completed 
their  ruin.  On  the  fird  report  of  Alexander's  death, 
the  Athenians  immediately  gave  vent  to  their  joy;  and, 
imagining  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  war  and  vengeance. 

The  declaimers  every  where  lighted  up  the  flame,  and  Phocion 
the  prudent  Phocion  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  check  the 
violence  of  the  conflagration  ;  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  them  ^ 
tell  them,  If  Alexander  is  this  day  dead ,  he  will  be  fo  frolIiVvai‘ 
tomorrow ,  and  like-wife  next  day  ;  we  have  time  for  prudent 
deliberation.  They  would  not  hearken  to  him,  but  fent 
deputies  to  perfuade  all  the  dates  of  Greece  to  form  a 
league  againd  the  Macedonians.  Demodhenes,  though 
dill  an  exile,  took  the  field,  and  dirred  up  Peloponnefus 
to  revolt ;  upon  which  he  was  gloriouily  recalled  from 

R  a  *  bis 
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his  banifhment,  loaded  with  honours,  and  the  ftandard 
of  war  was  immediately  fet  up. 

Antipater  Macedonia  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  new  levies  that 

them?S  were  ^ent  to  join  Alexander,  that  Antipater  had  no  more 
than  about  thirteen  thoufand  fighting  men  ;  however* 
he  advanced  to  attack  the  Greeks,  but  being  defeated, 
was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Lamia*  ii> 
Theflaly,  till  the  generals  who  were  in  Aha  could  come  * 
to  his  relief.  The  firft  who  came  to  his  aftiftance  was 
Leonatus,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  where  Le~ 
ofthenes  the  Athenian  general  gained  the  victory.  The 
people  now  began  to  rally  Phocion,  aiking  him  if 
he  would  not  have  whfhed  to  have  performed  fuch  noble 
deeds  ?  Yes,  replied  he,  and  to  have  advij'ed  the  contrary,. 
He  readily  forefaw  the  confequence  of  their  arrogant 
confidence,  and  afked,  When  will  there  he  an  end  of  our 
tonquefts  ?  In  effect,  this  return  of  good  fortune  only 
ferved  to  make  them  more  remits  in  their  difcipline  ; 
and  Antipater  being  joined  by  Craterus,  the  allies,  dil- 
heartened  by  the  firft  misfortune,  abandoned  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  that  they  might  procure  better  terms  for  them- 
helves  ;  fo  that  Athens  was  very  foon  obliged  to  fubmit ; 
when  Antipater  abolifhed  democracy,  and  reftored  the 
ariftocratical  government,  putting  a  garrifon  in  the  port 
of  Munychia,  and  obliging  them  to  pay  the  whole  ex¬ 
pen  fes  of  the  war. 

Death  of  Demofthenes,  whom  they  had  agreed  to  deliver  upy  - 
fled,  from  a  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
and  fwallowed  poifon.  This  famous  orator  overcame 
forne  very  great  natural  obftacles,  and  attained  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  eloquence,  with  which  he  for  a  long  time 
governed  his  country.  But  can  the  fatal  enthufiafm 
which  he  kindled  by  it,’  be  put  in  comparifon  with  the 
prudent  policy  of  Phocion  ?  When  Rollin  afcribes  to 
him,  a  wonderful  Jagacity ,  which  pointed  out  to  him  future 
and  diftant  events  as  if  they  had  been  prefent ;  wrould  it 
not  be  faid,  that  the  deftrudtion  of  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der  had  verified  his  predictions  ?  The  Athenians  erected 

a 

*  From  thence  this  v-as  called  the  Lamlan  tv  nr. 


a  flattie  to  him,  with  the  following  infcription  :  Demofi* 
hones,  if  thou  had  ft  had  power  equal  to  thy  judgment ,  the 
Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  ruled  in  Greece.  But 
the  following  would  have  been  more  proper:  If  thy 
judgment  had  been  equal  to  thy  genius  and  eloquence. 

A  precipitate  rafhnefs  was  the  ruin  of  that  republic.  RaOmefs 
It  was  an  egregious  folly  to  draw  upon  themfelves  Alex-  ^  to 
ander’s  generals,  while  they  were  ftill  in  perfect  union,  Greeks, 
and  accuflomed  to  fucoefs  :  if  the  Athenians  had  wait¬ 
ed  till  difienfions  had  fprung  up  among  them,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  have  offered  of  fighting  to  advantage, 
when  the  confederate  ftates  of  Greece,  united  againft 
enemies  that  were  tearing  cue  another  in  pieces,  might 
have  regained  their  freedom  and  independence.  But 
when  the  moment  arrived,  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
made  the  attempt,  they  found  themfelves  deflitute  of 
all  power. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  became  an  immenfe  the-  Men- 
atre  of  war  and  different  revolutions.  His  natural  bro-  ^^1- 
ther  Arideus  was  acknowledged  his  fucceffor,  in  con-  exander’s 
junction  with  a  fon  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Roxana.  °*fice?s* 
Arideus  was  not  capable  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of 
the  crown ;  and  ambition  could  not  refpedi  the  rights 
of  an  infant.  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  regency  and  the  Perdiccas 
royal  fignet  were  intruded,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  l^Thim 
reft  of  the  officers  who  formerly  were  his  equals ;  and  all  Antipater 
engaged  in  lchemes  of  aggrandizing  themfelves.  Every 
one  was  defirous  to  become  abfolute  in  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  eretft  it  into  a  feparate  ftate.  Antigonus, 
governour  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phry¬ 
gia,  more  ambitious  than  the  reft,  was  the  firft  who 
attempted  to  difturb  Perdiccas ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
engaged  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy  governour  of 
Egypt,  to  join  him.  War  being  kindled,  Perdiccas  was 
affaffinated  in  Egypt  by  his  own  officers.  Ptolemy  po¬ 
litically  declined  to  accept  of  the  regency,  which  might 
have  expofed  him  to  envy,  without  adding.,to  his  power : 
it  therefore  fell  to  Antipater,  whofe  death  occafioned 
(relb  difturbances, 
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Caffander,  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fon  of  Antipater, 
provoked  at  Polyfperchon’s  being  preferred  to  him  by 
his  dying  father,  who  had  only  affociated  him  in  the 
regency  with  that  old  officer,  wanted  to  feize  upon  an 
authority  by  force,  which  he  unjuftly  looked  upon  as 
his  rightful  patrimony,  and  therefore  formed  an  affocia- 
tion  with  Ptolemy,  Antigonus  and  Seleucus.  Poly.f- 
perchon  hoped  to  attach  the  Grecians  to  his  intereft,  by 
recalling  the  exiles  from  banifhment,  reftoring  the  an¬ 
cient  government  to  the  different  cities,  and  re-eftabl idl¬ 
ing  democracy  in  Athens.  This  decree  revived  the 
difturbances  of  that  city ;  and  the  Athenians  became 
guilty  of  a  moil:  enormous  a£t  of  injuftice. 

Whatever  could  render  a  character  valuable  and  ref- 
pedable,  ought  to  have  made  Phocion  dear  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens ;  his  old  age,  his  virtues,  the  glory  wjbich 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  fervices  he  had  done  the 
ftate  :  but  he  was  a  favourer  of  ariftocracy,  which  alone 
could  check  popular  madnefs ;  and  that  was  fhfficient 
caufe  for  the  declaimers  to  rail  againft  him,  and  to  ah 
ledge  that  he  was  guilty  of  fome  offences  againft  his 
country.  The  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from 
him  upon  fufpicion ;  he  was  next  accufed  of  treafon, 
and  condemned  in  a  riotous  affembly.  Being  afked, 
according  to  cuftom,  what  punifhment  he  thought  he 
deferved,  he  afked  for  death,  upon  condition  that  the 
reft  who  were  accufed  and  fufpected,  yet  innocent  as  he 
was,  fhould  be  (pared ;  but  the  whole  were  condemned 
to  drink  the  hemlock.  The  only  order  which  Phocion 
gave  to  his  fan,  before  he  fwallowed  the  poifon,  was  to 
forget  the  injuftice  done  to  him  by  the  Athenians. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  hero  and  eminent  philo- 
fopher,  who  in  the  highdf  degree  had  united  politics, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  to  perfonal  bravery 
and  virtue  ;  who  had  ferved  his  country  till  he  was 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  in  her  armies  and  in  her 
councils,  equalling  Socrates  in  wifdom,  while  he  excelled 
him  by  the  importance  of  the  offices  which  he  held  for 
the  good  of  the  public. 

Since 
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Since  the  principal  merit  of  hiftory  is  to  prefent  mo,  Inft.nces 
j£k!s  for  imitation,  we  dial!  mention  a  couple  or  lnitances  probityof 
of  his  Angular  probity.  His  fon  in  law  C haricles  having  melon- 
been  fummoned  to  anfwer  an  accusation  again  ft  him 
for  receiving  money  trom  Haipalus,  he  reru  e  o  piea^ 
in  his  favour,  faying,  I  made  you  my  fon  in  law ,  but  it 
zvas  for  worthy  actions.  Antipater,  who  loved  and  rel¬ 
oaded  him,  having  made  a  proposal  to  him  one  day 
which  was  not  very  juft,  he  boldly  replied,  Antipater 
cannot  find  in  me  a  friend  and  a  flatter er.  The  Athenians 

erecfted  a  ftatue  to  Phocion.  That  fort  of  memorials 
incefiantiy  upbraided  them  with  the  remembrance  or 
the  infults  which  they  had  offered  to  virtue,  yet  never 

produced  the  leaft  amendment.  _ 

.  While  they  were  engaged  in  inteftine  diffenfions, 
without  once  looking  forward,  or  attempting  to  arrange  caffander 
the  affairs  of  the  public,  Calender  feiZed  the  Fineus, 
and  prefcribed  the  terms  upon  which  he  granted  then} 
a  peace.  He  placed  a  garrifon  in  the  citadel,  and  reft 
tored  ariftocracy,  obliging  them  to  eledt  one  of  their 
own  citizens  to  prefide  in  the  new  government.  They  Prudent 
ehofe  Demetrius  Fhalereus,  a  difciple  of  Theophraitus,  mentor 
a  man  of  genius  improved  by  learning,  whole  under- Demem^ 
ftanding  and  probity  equally  contributed  to  the  good  °t  reus, 
the  public.  He  governed  them  ten  years  with  juitice 
and  moderation,  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  lav  our  o  . 

the  people,  yet  without  condeicending  to  flatter  them, 
and  corre&ing  abufes  without  their  being  exafperated. 

The  revenue  was  increafed,  and  the  city  ornamented 
with  convenient  buildings ;  for  Demetrius,  unapproving 
of  the  oftentatious  expenfes  of  Pericles,  fought  only  what 
was  truly  ufeful,  and  to  reftrain  every  kind  of  luxury, 
which  contributed  to  cherifh  vanity  and  effeminacy. 

His  attention  was  principally  directed  to  watch  the  Hisatten. 
morals  of  the  people,  as  upon  them  depends  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety.  His  defire  was,  that  of  all  things  the  morals  of 
minds  of  youth  fhould  be  formed  to  virtue,  in  preference 
of  every  other  kind  of  merit  ;  that  they  fhould  reve¬ 
rence  their  parents  when  at  home,  and  refpedi  t^iem^ 
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felves  when  alone.  Retrained  by  paternal  authority, 
ruled  by  fentiments  of  honour,  which  forbid  their  doing 
in  fecret  what  could  make  them  blufh  in  public,  they 
mult  have  become  worrhy  of  their  anceftors,  if  laws 
could  in  a  fllort  time  extirpate  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
people. 

?ec°reo6  •  Demetrius  PoHorcetes,  fon  of  Antigonus,  coming 
Demetrius m  a  few  years  after  to  Athens,  and  declaring  that  he  was 

Sre0ftores^enfc  h?s  t0  deliver  the  Athenians,  and  refiore 

democracy democratical  government  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was 
in  Athens,  very  foon  changed.  He  was  received  with  every  den 
monftratioti  of  joy,  the  people  lavifhing  upon  him  every 
kind  of  flattery,  even  fo  far  as  to  call  him  a  preferving 
Fh™ereu?£0^  Demetrius  Phalereus  became  fshe  objed  of  their 
iii  ufed.  hatred,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  traifor  or  tyrant. 
They  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  having  allowed  a 
Macedonian  garrifoh  to  keep  pofteftion  of  the  citadel 
for  ten  years  ;  which  was  a  charge  they  had  likewife 
brought  againft  Phocion  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  obliged  to  fubrnit  to  fuperiour  power,  while, 
at  the  fame  time  they  were  perfuaded  that  it  ferved  as  a 
check  to  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  people.  Hiftorians 
fay,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty  ftatues  had  been  ered- 
ed  to  Demetrius,  but  they  were  all  thrown  down  upon 
this  occafion. 

pis  retreat  He  retired  from  Athens  under  the  protection  of  Po~ 
liorcetes,  and  being  told  of  the  infult  which  was  offered 
to  his  ftatues,  he  laid,  They  cannot  however  dejlroy  thefe 
Merits  which  procured  me  the  honour  of  having  them  ere  died-. 
Being  condemned  to  buffer  death  for  contumacy,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Egypt,  where  he  acquired  the  friendlhip  cf  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  by  his  learned  labours  on  moral  and  political 
fubjeds,  acquired  new  honours,  which  helped  to  conlole 
him  for  the  clifgraces  that  were  offered  to  him  ip 
Athens, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ffars  amour  Alexander's  Officers. — Divifion  of  his  Em - 
“  pire.— Irruption  of  the  Gauls. 

TH  E  quarrels  and  wars  which  were  entered  into  by 
the  officers  and  fuccefl'ors  of  Alexandei,  prefent 
us  with  nothing  but  a  long  feries  of  intrigues  battles 
and  murders,  fuch  as  are  always  to  be  met  with  m  the 
hiftory  of  every  country  ;  and  therefore  it  is  unneceflary 
to  do  more  than  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  principal  in¬ 
cidents.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who  had 
retired  to  Epirus,  was  recalled  by  Polyfperchon,  in  hopes 
that  lhe  would  fupport  his  caufe.  This  mercilefs  pnn- 
cefs,  offended  at  being  divorced  from  Philip,  revenged 
the  affront,  by  murdering  king  Andeus,  his  wife,  and  a 
number  of  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Callander,  flying  to 
their  affiftance,  took  her  prifoner,  and  caufed  her  to  be 
affaffmated.  Eumenes,  governour  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paohlagonia,  who  remained  a  fteady  adherent  to  the 
royal  family,  being  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  trai¬ 
tors,  w'as  put  to  death  in  prifon.  I  he  y-oung  king 
Alexander^  fon  of  the  conqueror,  Roxana  his  mother, 
and  his  brother  Hercules,  were  aflaffinated.  thus  t  e 
conqueffs  of  that  moft  celebrated  hero  were  terminated 
by  the  murder  of  his  whole  family,  and  the  ufurpation 

of  his  empire.  .  ,  . ,  ,  , 

The  fate  of  the  different  competitors  was  decided  by 

the  battle  of  Ipfus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
killed  ;  Demetrius  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
and  the  empire  was  divided  among  the  conquerors. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Paleftine  and  Coele  Syria  tell  to 
Ptolemy  i  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  Callander;  T.  hi  ace, 
Bithynia,  and  fome  other  provinces,  to  Lyfimachus  ;  and 
Seleucus  had  the  reft  of  Afia,  as  far^as  the  river  Indus. 
This  laft  kingdom,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  tour,  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  becaufe  the  city  or  A.ntioch, 
which  was  built  in  Syria  by  Seleucus,  became  the  reti¬ 
cence  pf  his  defendants.  Demetuus 
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of  the  A- r .  k^ictnus  Poliorcetes,  an  imprudent  warrior,  havin'* 

toTonoi  (  Ce?  c|ePn^ed.or"  all  his  pofleffions,  after  the  defeat  of 
cetes.  Hs  father  Antigonus,  flattered  himfdf  with  the  hope  of 
binding  lo me  refource  in  Athenian  gratitude ;  but  they 
Inut  their  gates  againft  that  preferving  god ,  whom  they 
lormerly.  adored  :  yet,  when  his  affairs  began  to  recover, 
/tnens  was  obliged  to  receive  him,  though  it  had  been 
prohibited  under  pain  of  death  even  to  offer  proposals  of 
peace.  The  moderation  with  which  he  treated  this 
treacherous. people,  deferves  much  higher  praife  than  all 
his  actions  in  war. 

thecrown\/Jal?nder  djed>  after  havinS  reigned  fome  time  in 
of  Mace-  Macedonia,  where  Polylpherchon  could  not  withftand 

fs°after-nd  and  ^‘1S  two  ^ons  con^ended  f°r  the  fucceffion  ;  one 
wards  de-  .  tneni  called  Demetrius  to  his  affiftance,  who  flew 
ironed,  him,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king;  but, 

being  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus  and  t,yfimachus,  he  died 
ot  vexation  and  debauchery.* 

hgnalized  himfelf  chiefly  at  the  famous  fiege  of 
Rhodes,  wnich  lafted  a  year,  and  at  laid  terminated  by 
a  tieaty  or  peace.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Rhodians  received 
three  hundred  talents  for  the  warlike  inftrurnents  which 
were  given  to  them  by  Demetrius,  and  that  the  money 
was  employed  in  eroding  the  famous  coloffus  of  the  fun 
.  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  throwij 

Proton  T)0  Vn  adout1  liX{7  fears  a^ter  by  an  earthquake.  * 
nesthc  1  rotogenes  the  painter  lived  in  the  fuburbs  of  Rhodes 

painter,  and  continued  his  profeffion  during  the  fiege,  without 
(hewing  any  difquiet.  Upon  Demetrius  appear] ng  ftir- 
pnfed  at  his  bolclnels — I  knew ,  faid  he,  that  you  had  de¬ 
clared  war  againjl  the  Rhodians ,  but  not  again/I  the  arts * 
Demetrius  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  reply,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  became  his  protedor. 

inake^E-  Amidft  the  crimes  of^ambition,  and  the  horrours  of 
gypt  fiou-  war,  it  is  an  affeding  fpedacle  to  behold  the  fine  arts 

iilh.  .  .  * 

learning, 

*  hfinS  been  driven  by  Agathocies,  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  out  of  Cada 
and  L>cia,  he  fled  for  protection  into  the  territories  of  his  fon  in  law  Seleu- 
cus,  which  being  refufed,  he  tor  fome  time  carried  on  a  war  with  that  prince ; 
but  at  laft  being  deferted  by  his  troops,  and  finding  it  impoflible  to  efcape,  he 
Airrendercd  priloner,  and  was  kept  by  Seleucus  in  Ctierfonefus,  where  he  died 
three  years  after.  Fid  Plutarch .  vit.  Dema.  “ 
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learning,  and  fcience,  exercifing  their  gentle  fway  and 
-often,!;  the  hearts  even  of  thofe  in  whole  prefence 
mankind  trembled.  At  this  time  Ptolemy  boter,  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  encou- 
r!  d  men  of  abilities,  and  eftablilhed  the  empire  or  rea¬ 
son  in  Egypt.  It  was  to  him  that  Alexandria  owed  the 
Mufeumf a  kind  of  learned  academy,  which  every  day 
became  more  and  more  famous.  He  lmevvife  founded, 
in  the  fame  place,  the  celebrated  library,  that  immen  e 
treafure  of  learning,  in  which  a  hundred  thoufand  vol¬ 
umes  were  left  by  his  fucceilor  ;  and  where  at  lad  these 
were  reckoned  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  thoufand. 
The  Egyptians,  thus  improved  by  Greece,  wmcn  they 
had  formerly  delivered  from  barbanfm,  at  laft  acquired 
a  tafte  for  what  was  really  excellent,  and  a  knowledge 
vaftly  fuperiour  to  that  of  which  they  had  been  fo  proud 
for  a  number  of  ages.  The  fingle  _  tower  of  Pharos, 
which  was  built  for  the  fafetyof  manners,  deforces  more 
to  be  admired  than  thofe  enormous,  ulelels  mafles,  the 
pyramids:  Ptolemy  refigned  his  crown,  two  years  before 
his  death,  to  his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  follow¬ 
ed  the  fteps  of  his  father,  and  greatly  promoted  the  pro¬ 
g-refs  of  learning  and  commerce  ;  but  the  beginning  or 
his  rebn  was  ftained  with  an  adt  of  horrid  injuft  ice,  by 
nutting  Demetrius  Phahjreus  to  death  for  haying  at¬ 
tempted  to  ditfuade  his  father  from  relmquithing  the 

tr°The  tragical  deaths  of  Lyfimachus  and  Seleucus 

complete  the  horrours  of  our  ftory.  Ihe  firft,  milled 

by  his  fecond  wife,  Arfinoe,  a  cruel  flepmother,  put  to 
death  his  Ion  Agathocles,  her  brother  in  law.;  by  which 
having  made  himfelf  detefted  by  his  principa*  officers, 
they  forfook  him,  and,  joining  Seleucus,  perfuaded  him 
to  take  up  arms  againtt  their  former  mailer,  who  was 
foon  after  killed  in  the  field.  Seleucus  feized  his  pol- 
felfions,  and  was  himfelf  affaffinated  by  Ceraunus,  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  kindneffes.  Seleucus,  .  iur- 
namedNicator,  bscaufe  of  his  victories,  has  been  highly 
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pra.fed  as  an  encourager  of  learning.  He  reftored  the 

b^cTby  Xerxes^thenianS'  °f  Wh‘Ch  the^  iiad  been  rob- 
ufurpT”3 .  .  The  treacherous  Ceraunus,  that  he  might  fecure  to 

SSL  "f:f,he 

-  and  then,  murdering  her  children  while  in  her  arms 

A„tigonUStChen r  !n  Samodirace-  He  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Gonftas.  uis>  very  loon  overran  all  Greece.  Antieo- 

nus  Gonatas,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became 
king  of  Macedonia.  Almoft  all  thefe  revolutions  were 
occasioned  by  moll  atrocious  crimes  :  thougli  the  guilty 
lometimes  efcaped  punifhment,  yet  their  memories  mull 

be  equally  detefted.  Thefe  then  were  the  worthy  fruits 
or  Alexander  s  conquefls  ! 

h;s.  ,In  tbat  feel?Ie  ftate  f0  w^ich  Greece  had  fallen,  it  was 
irrt.p.ien  naturally  to  be  expeded  that  it  mull  fink  under  a  de- 

Giuis.  upe  0l  pauk,  ivho  fuddenly  came  pouring  in  upon  if 
W„l,  unbounded  fore  T  Jt  v.liani,  b„b„“s  X 

i  uiried  on  by  a  reftlefs  difpofition  which  was  natural  to 
thmi,  or  by  feme  unknown  caufe,  fought  afa  diftance 
,rom  home  to  find  new  fettlements.  Brennus,  one  of 

'teiTon S  m°re  thfn  a5e'ltury  before,  had  carried 
\  / V  •  Ve'y  §ates  °f  Rome.  Another  Brennus 
penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  paffing  Thermopvla* 

marched  towards  Delphos  with  an  intention  to  pillage' 

the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  It  is  but  juft ,  laid  he 

fa'  the  give  a  fart  of  their  riches1  to  men,  who. 

mVe  "rwre  Heed  °f  and  can  employ  them  to  better 

purpofe.  ■ 

w™”o  h  Jh°.Ugh  the  made  feme  efforts  to  oppofe 

piiiagethe“im’  they  were  dil perfed  very  foon  by  a  fmgle  misfor- 

St“frnre;  but,  however.  Heaven  feemed  to  fight  for  the 
prefervation  or  the  temple,  and  that  fortunate  incident 
faved  them.  A  violent  ftortn,  accompanied  with  an 
ear  aquaKe,  fo  terrified  the  Gauls,  that,  being  feized 
th  a  panic,  they  flew  one  another  in  the  darknefs  of 
Thedefta, the  night  The  Greeks,  being  afTembled  to  prated  the 

Pua,ed^m;!nHP t  ■  <?PP°rtunlty  to  fall  upon  the  enemy, 

pujedioaand,  having  attacked  them,  cut  them  entirely  in  pieces. 

'  Brenn.us, 
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BkMus,  being  wounded,  in  defpair  (tabbed  himfelf  with 
his  ‘own  poinard.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  fome  hif- 
torians,  there  was  not  a  man  ot  one  hundred  and  lixty 
five  thouland  efcaped.  The  mtereft  ot  the  pneib,  and 
a  paffion  for  the  marvellous,  muft  have  evidently  cuang- 
«i  and  greatly  magnified  matters ;  and  Ni.  Rodin  Ihews 
more  piety  than  judgment,  when  he  intimates  that  di¬ 
vine  vengeance  might  be  mamfefted  m  a  miraculous 
manner,  on  fuch  an  occation.  Shall  the  true  God  then 
make  ufe  of  miracles,  to  chaftile  Brennus  »or  contemning 

the  gods  of  Paganifm  ?  ,  TT  ,,  , 

Another  army  of  Gauls,  having  croffed  the  Henef- TheGa^ 

pent,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Nicotnedes,  king  ot  ^ 
Bithynia,  who,  in  return,  gave  them  that  country  winch 
has  fince  been  called  Galatia,  or  Gallo  Grsecia,  in  Aha 

Minor.  ___ 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Ac  ha  an  League- — Aratits . — -Agts.  Cleomenes.  A  he 

Greeks  Jubducd  by  the  Tomans, 

rir^  H  E  Achaean  league,  and  the  attempts  of  Agis 
j|_  *and  Cleomenes  to  redore  the  ancient  manners  of 
Sparta,  prefent  to  our  view  an  objed:  highly  deterving 
our  attention,  before  that  time  when  Greece  was  *Uo- 

reded  to  Rome.  _  ,  . 

When  Achaia,  following  the  exampie  or  the  other 

Grecian  dates,  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  royalty, .  her  cities  ieague  0f 
entered  into  a  confederacy  which  was  exceedingly  well  brokenby 
calculated  for  their  intered,  as  all  motives  of  jeaiouly  the  Ma- 
and  difeord  were  banifhed  by  a  perfect  equality,  Their  £-n®™ari 
public  affairs  were  regulated  by  a  common  Senate,  n 
jj  which  two  pretors,  who  were  eleded  annually,  prefided, 
and  likewife  commanded  their  army  ;  with  the  aflidance 
of  a  council,  confiding  of  ten  members,  without  whole 
concurrence  nothing  of  conlequence  could  be  attempted, 
fudice  was  the  very  foul  of  this  league,  whicn,  being 

formed  folely  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  could  not  be 

didurbed 
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difturbed  by  the  attempts  of  ambition.  Under  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  who  were  the  fucceffors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  Achseans,  as  well  as  the  greateft  part  of  their 
neighbours,  loft  their  liberty.  Every  city  had  its  parti¬ 
cular  tyrant,  or  a  foreign  garrifon ;  and  the  league,  which 
till  that  time  confifted  only  of  twelve  obfcure  cities  of 
Peloponneius,  was  entirely  broken. 

However,  the  love  of  liberty  once  more  revived. 
Some  of  the  cities  drove  out  the  tyrants,  and  renewed 
their  former  alliance  :  the  republic  refumed  its  original 
form,  and  very  foon  increafed  by  the  aftociation  ot f^v- 
eral  Hates  who  partook  of  the  advantages  of  the  league  } 
when  a  virtuous  and  able  chief  raifed  them  both  to  fame 
and  power.  Aratus,  a  noble  fpirited  young  man,  who 
was  animated  with  a  truly  patriotic  zeal,  having  freed 
his  country,  Sicyon,  which  was  enftaved  by  the  tyrant 
Nicocles, .  and  dreading  left  it  fhould  become  a  prey  to 
factions,  joined  it  to  the  Achsean  league.  He  Ihewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  commanding,  and  was  elected  pretor, 
which  was  a  dignity  no  longer  divided  between  two  : 
thoughathe  election  was  annual,  the  power  continued  in 
his  hands. 

Though  Aratus  was  of  a  lively,  brave  and  elevated 
genius,  celebrated  for  performing  bold  enterprifes,  which 
required  rapid  execution  ;  yet  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  flow  and  timid  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he 
could  deliberate  coolly  upon  the  danger  and  difficulties 
of  an  undertaking.  According  to  Polybius,  qualities 
totally  oppolite  were  to  be  found  united  in  him,  being 
no  longer  the  fame  man  in  different  circumftances. 

His  deteftation  of  tyranny  made  him  undertake  to 
free  Peloponnefus,  and  to  make  the  Achaean  league  an 
infurmoun table  barrier  againft  all  invafions.  The  king 
of  Macedonia  being  in  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  which  was  a  terrour  to  all  the  ftates  of  Greece, 
Aratus  formed  a  .daring  fcheme,  to  drive  out  the  garri¬ 
fon.  A  perfon  undertook  to  lead  him  by  a  by  path  to 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  if  the  fcheme  tucceeded,  was 
to  have  a  reward  of  fixty  talents ;  but  it  was  neceftary 

that 
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that  the  money  fhould  be  previoufiy  depofited*  Aratus 
had  not  fo  much,  but  to  make  up  tne  ium,  he  pledged 
his  plate,  his  wife’s  jewels,  and  ah  his  valuable  effects-. 

He  purchafed,  fays  Plutarch,  the  greateft  danger  at  the 
expenfe  of  his  whole  fortune,  without.  difcovenng  his 
fecret  to  any  one,  or  naving  any  fecuiity  but  the  hop>~ 
of  rendering  an  important  fervice  to  his  coumi}^,  ^  a 
generofity  furpaffing  all  heroic  adtions.  An  infinite  He-fuc- 
number  of  obftacles  concurred  to  oppofe  him  ;  the  cita- 
del  was  fituated  upon  a  fteep  rock  which  feemed  mac- taking, 
ceffible,  yet  Aratus  made  his  way  into  the  place,  and 
drove  out  the  garnion.  The  CGiintmans  lefpedted  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  flrengthened  the  league  by  join-** 
ing  the  Achsans. 

He  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  his  attempts  in  favour 
of  Argos.  Ariftippus,  a  cruel,  fufpicious  tyrant,  always  in  the 
furrounded  with  his  guards,  yet  always  in  fear,  kept  leasue” 
them  in  ffavery.  This  monfter  let  loofe  feveral  afiaffins 
againft  Aratus  ;  but  the  love  of  the  people  made  them 
fo  watchful  for  his  prefervation,  that  his  attempts  were 
fruitlefs.  The  pretor  attacked  Ariftippus,  but  loft  the 
firft  battle  ;  and  though  the  tyrant  fell  in  a  fecond  en¬ 
slavement,  Argos  remained  under  the  yoke  of  another. 

^  Lyfiades,  who  governed  Megalopolis,  had  nothing  ty-  Them 
rannical  in  his  difpolition,  but  willingly  rengned  his  Megalo. 
power  at  the  perfuafion  of  Aratus,  and  advifed  his  peo-  p°£ 
ple  to  join  the  league.  They  were  protected  by  the  de‘poftd 
king  of  Egypt  agafnft  the  Macedonians.  himiel" 

The  affairs  of  Peloponnefus  were  greatly  changed  by  Sparta 
a  revolution  which  took  place  in  Sparta.  By  lofing 
their  manners,  that  republic  loft  all  their  glory  and 
power.  Lyfander,  by  introducing  gold,  had  opened  a 
way  for  every  kind  of  corruption  which  could  not  fail 
to  prove  fatal ;  and  Epilades,  one  or  the  Ephori,  com¬ 
pleted  all,  by  obtaining  a  decree  entitling  every  one  to 
difpofe  of  his  own  property.  This  Epilades,  while  he 
fought  to  difinherit  his  fon  with  whom  he. was  dillatis- 
fled,  in  fact  ruined  his  country.  The  divillon  or  lands 
no  longer  fujbfifting,  the  rich  very  foon  got  pofiefflon  of 
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the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
people  daily  increafed  :  mechanical  employments  hav* 
ing^  become  neceffary  to  procure  a  livelihood,  all  the 
ancient  exercifes  were  abandoned  ;  and  avarice  defaced 
every  principle  of  honour  and  honefty.  Debts  and 
profecutions  ruined  moft  of  the  citizens.  Sparta  rec- 
koned^only  feven  hundred,  of  whom  fix  hundred  had  no 
pofleflions  in  land. 

de^takes”  A  y°un§  king  Agis,  defeended  from  the  famous 
toreftore  Agefilaus,  though  bred  in  effeminacy,  conceived  a  de- 

ofVycur-  %n  for  correcting  thefe  evils.  An  eothufiaftic  love  of 
gus.  virtue  made  him  blind  to  every  obftacle ;  and,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  reftore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  began 
by  pradlifing  them  himfelf :  but  the  rufhc  manners 
which  lubfifted  in  the  time  of  the  lawgiver  were  better 
calculated  for  bending  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  ri¬ 
gid  legiflation,  than  manners  when  once  tainted  by 
vicious  refinements.  Circumftances  required  different 
plan  of  reformation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lycurgus, 
in  the  preient  fituation  of  things,  would  have  failecL 
bH5?y  of  };out?b  ardent  in  their  purfuits,  whether  after  good 
reformat  or  evil,  yielded  to  the  impreffions  made  upon  them  by 
the  young  king,  whofe  heroic  fentiments  had  gained 
ihcii  hearts ;  but  thofe  who  had  been  debauched  by 
tOLg  practice  fhuddered  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus, 
as  1  lutaich  exprefles  it,  like  fugitive  faves  going  to  be 
ied  back  to  their  mafers. 

nihUattd  VVthe  Tern  tlme  Ap's>  hav‘ng  gained  his  mother 
ail  debts,  and  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  propofed  to  renew 

partition  }*ie  Partltion  of  the  lands ;  but  was  oppofed  by  his  col- 
ot  the  league  Leonidas,  who  was  induced  to  it  bv  the  entrea- 

iaiUmade!  ^es  *be  women>  and  by  his  own  intereft.  One  of 
.  tne  Lphori  accufed  Leonidas  of  having  violated  the 
laws,  and  as  he  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance, 

'  they  Save  bis  crown  to  hip  fon  in  law  Cleombrotus,  who 
concurred  with  Agis  in  his  plan  of  improvement.  Ev¬ 
ery  difficulty  feemed  to  vanifh,  and  all  the  poor  heartily 
wiihcd  for  the  reformation  to  take  place  ;  but  Agefilaus, 
one  of  the  Ephori,  a  man  who  was  deeply  involved  in 

debt* 
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debt,  deceived  both  the  kings,  by  perfuading  them  to 
annul  the  debts  before  they  divided  the  lands.  All  the 
deeds  were  feized,  and  burnt  in  public.  ;  Agefilaus, 
fmiling,  faid,  that  he  had  never  Jeen  jo  fine  a  fire .  But 
when  the  divifion  of  the  lands  was  propofed,  he  found 
pretences  for  a  delay. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  Achseans,  who  were  Every 
allies  of  Sparta,  applied  for  affiftance  againft  the  Eto-  ^sged 
lians,  a  fierce  banditti,  who  threatened  to  lay  wade  the  in  the  ab- 
country  of  Peloponnefus,  from  which  they  were  not  far 
cliftant.  Agis  commanded  the  troops,  and  was  admired 
for  reftoring  the  ancient  difeipline  of  his  country.  But 
at  his  return  he  found  a  woful  change  in  the  face  of 
affairs :  Cleombrotus  being  dethroned,  and  Leonidas 
reitored  by  the  power  of  fad  ion,  he  was  himfelf  obliged 
to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  temple.  Some  treacherous 
friends,  getting  pofTefhon  of  his  perfon,  dragged  him  to 
prifon.  Being  interrogated  by  the  Ephori,  whether  he 
did  not  repent  of  having  attempted  to  introduce  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  date,  he  replied,  that  even  if  he  was 
furrounded  with  the  apparatus  of  death,  he  would  not 
repent  of  fo  worthy  an  adion.  On  this  anfwer,  without  He  is 
regard  to  royalty,  which  had  hitherto  been  always  highly  ™eddte™' 
refpeded  in  Sparta,  they  fentenced  that  virtuous  prince  death  and 
to  be  put  to  death.  One  of  his  executioners  melting  cxecuted‘ 
into  tears  ;  Ceafe  to  bewail  me,  faid  the  king  ;  though  I 
fuffer  an  unjnft  death,  I  am  much  happier  than  my  murder¬ 
ers.  His  mother  and  grandmother  having  come  to  fee 
him  in  prifon,  the  cruel  monflers  made  them  enter,  and 
firangled  them  both  upon  the  body  .of  Agis.  Sparta, 
polluted  with  fuch  barbarities,  is  a  mod:  dreadful  exam¬ 
ple  of  revolutions  in  the  moral  world  brought  about  by 
vice  and  the  contempt  of  laws. 

Leonidas  furvived  this  catadrophe  but  a  very  fliort  Before 
time.  His  fon  Cleomenes,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  Jheomc-2* 
marry  the  widow  of  Agis,  was  of  a  lively,  bold,  ambi-  nes  defir- 
tious  character,  and  capable  of  attempting  the  greated  Slow  the 
enterorifes.  He  loved  his  wife  ;  and  the  converfation  fcherpes 
of  that  princefs  excited  in  him  a  defire  of  bringing 
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about  the  reformation.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  vir¬ 
tue  or  ambition,  as  his  proceedings  hitherto  did  not 
befpeak  him  a  man  of  virtue,  he  zealoufly  embraced 
the  fcheme,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  politics^ 
It  was  with  reafon  that  war  Teemed  to  him  a  neceffary 
help  for  carrying  his  projects  into  execution,  for  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  not  difpofed  to  hearken  to 
He  makes  reafon,  it  was  needful  to  employ  force.  Some  hoftilities 
saintf  the  Achseans,  who  wanted  Sparta  and  Arcadia  to 

Actons,  join  in  the  league,  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  attack* 
ing  them,  and  with  an  army  of  five  thoufand  men  only 
he  offered  them  battle  ;  but  though  Aratus  had  twenty 
thoufand,  he  declined  coming  to  an  engagement.  Cle* 
omenes,  exulting  on  this  firft  inflance  of  fuccefs,  repeat¬ 
ed  an  old  expreffion  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  :  The 
Spartans  do  not  inquire  the  number  of  the  enemy ,  but  where 
/  they  are  to  be  found. 

violence  A  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Achseans  having 
menes.*  redoubled  his  confidence,  at  his  return  to  Sparta  he 
recalled  Archidamus  the  brother  of  Agis,  who  had  fled 
from  his  country  upon  the  death  of  that  king.  Ac* 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Cleomenes  wanted  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne,  but  he  was  affaflinated  by  the  murder* 
ers  of  his  brother.  Polybius,  who  was  alnioft  a  cotem¬ 
porary,  on  the  contrary,  afcribes  the  affaffi nation  of  Ar* 
ehidamus  to  Cleomenes,  and  relates  the  particular  dr* 
cumftances :  however,  it  is  univerfally  agreed  that  this 
king,  employed  the  fame  means  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Ephori..  A  very  extraordinary  method  of 
reftoring  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  !  The  Ephori  made  an 
abominable  ufe  of  power,  by  keeping  their  princes  in 
dread  of  them  ;  but  ought  not  a  violent  deed  of  defpo- 
tifm,  which  was  employed  to  abolifh  them,  make  the 
people  tremble  ?  After  this  maffacre,  fourfeore  citizens 
were  banifhed,  which  made  it  an  eafy  matter  to  fecure 
the  remaining  fuffrages. 

it' the°n  Cleomenes  was  the  firft  who  gave  tip  his  property  to* 
lands.  the  public,  and  his  friends  followed  his  example  y  the 
lands  were  then  divided  as  they  had  been  formerly ;  the 
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exercifes,  and  eating  in  common,  were  alfo  reliored;  He  Ancient 
took  his  brother  Euclidas  for  his  colleague,  which  was 
a  political  flroke  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  the  (late, 
as  the  two  kings  till  that  time  had  always  been  chofen 
from  the  two  branches  of  the  Heraclida?.  I  do  not 
find  that  Cleomenes  followed  the  example  of  Lycurgus, 
in  bartilhing  gold  and  filver  oiit  of  the  Hate.  If  the  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  ancient  manners  was  the  only  purpofe 
he  had  in  view,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  extirpated 
that  feed  of  corruption.  I  own  that  the  example  ot 
the  prince  might  infpire  the  people  with  a  love  of  fru¬ 
gality,  limplicity  of  manners,  and  patience ;  but  is  it 
not  at  the  fame  time  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  whole 
might  be  defeated  by  a  contrary  example*  unlefs  it 
were  rendered  impoffible  by  the  total  profeription  of 
riches  ? 

The  king  of  Sparta  had  it  principally  in  view  to  re-  cieome- 
fame  that  fuperiority  which  the  republic  had  poffeffed  J*9 
for  feveral  ages,  and  therefore  required  of  the  Achasans  the  a- 
that  he  might  be  appointed  to  command  ;  but  Aratus cha;ans' 
did  not  approve  of  having  him  for  a  mailer,  and  with 
great  reafon*  becaufe  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  play  the  tyrant  :  however,  as  the  pretor  found  Aratus 
that  he  could  not  refill  the  Spartan  power,  he  had  re- 
courle  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  he  had  hith-  nians into 
erto  fhewn  himfelf  the  greatefl  enemy.  By  this  Tingle 
Hep,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  tarnifhed  that  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  by  thirty  years  prudent  condudt, 
as  the  Spartan  yoke  fhould  have  been  thought  more 
tolerable  for  the  Greeks  than  the  Macedonian  :  yet  this 
fame  writer  allows  that  Aratus  yielded  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  which  commands  thofe  zvho  feetn  to  command , 

In  fact,  iuch  was  their  hatred  againfl  the  Spartans,  that 
the  league  was  ready  to  be  ddfolved  if  any  other  mea~ 
lures  had  been  taken;  Polybius  is  of  the  fame  opinion, 
and  his  tellimony  is  not  to  be  doubted.  At  the  time 
that  Antigonus  Dolon  was  called  into  Peloponnefus,  Cle¬ 
omenes  had  already  feized  Corinth ;  the  citadel  was 

therefore 
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therefore  given  in  pledge  to  Antigonus,  and  a  more  val¬ 
uable  fecurity  could  not  have  been  offered, 

Before  However  formidable  was  this  new  enemy,  Cleomenes 
cieome-'  feized  Megalopolis  almoft  before  his  face,  and  infulted 
nes  de-  him  at  the  walls  of  Argos ;  but  being  obliged  to  defend 
Lacedemonia,  and  falling  fhort  both  of  money  and  pro- 
vifions,  he  was  refolved  to  venture  upon  a  decifive  ad- 
ion.  The  famous  battle  of  Selafia,  where  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Antigonus,  deftroyed  all  his  hopes  and  pro^ 
Bold  a  a-  jecls.  Philopsmen  of  Megalopolis,  at  that  time  a  very 
lop® men." young  man,  contributed  very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
day,  by  attacking  a  body  of  Spartans,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  fuperiour  officers,  and  even  againft  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Antigonus  pretended  to  find  fault 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  laid  the  blame  upon 
Philopaemen.  That  young  man,  faid  the  king,  has  be - 
haved  like  a  great  general \  by  felting  the  proper  moment  •, 
while  you  have  aBed  like  a  young  man.  To  feize  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  gaining  an  advantage  of  the  enemy,  is  to 
obey  the  general,  provided  fuccefs  juftifks  what  may  at 
firft  fight  leem  to  be  a  breach  of  orders, 
cieome-  Cleomenes  returned  to  Sparta  after  his  defeat,  and 
to Vgypt S vifed  the  citizens  to  receive  Antigonus,  whom,  in 
in  hopes  faft,  they  could  not  refill ;  but  being  unwilling  himfelf 
daysTtcf r  fubmit  to  the  dictates  of  the  conqueror,  he  embarked 

l’erve  his  for  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  for  protection  from  Ptolemy 
country.  £uergG£CS>  One  of  his  friends  advifed  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  difgrace  by1  a  voluntary  death  :  to  whom  he 
anfwered,  That  it  was  cowardly  to  die  from  a  dread  of 
falfe  jhame ,  or  the  defire  of  falfe  honour ;  that  death  Jkould 
be  an  aBion ,  and  not  the  conference  of  pa jl  aBions  ;  that  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  preferve  Ids  life  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  die 
when  all  hope  was  over.  Euergetes,  greatly  affeded  with 
fuch  noble  fentiments,  would  have  affifted  him,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  death. 

He  invites  Under  Ptolemy  Phiiopater,  his  fucceffor,  Cleomenes, 
ti!ms  to^”  miflrufted  by  a  voluptuous  court,  very  foon  faw  himfelf 
rebel.  without  farther  refource,  and  even  a  prifoner  at  large ; 

he 
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he  therefore,  with  thirteen  faithful  friends  who  ftill  ad¬ 
hered  to  him,  entered  into  a  refolution  to  conclude  all 
by  a  defperate  attempt.  Having  efcaped  from  his 
guards,  he  ran  into  the  Greets  of  Alexandria,  inviting 
the  Egyptians  to  rebel ;  but  no  creature  attempting  to 
ftir,  the  Spartans  killed  one  another,  that  they  might 
efcape  punilhment.  1  he  body  of  Cleonienes  was  affix?-  His  d?ath 
ed  to  a  crofs,  and  his  mother  and  children  were  mafla- 
cred.  Livy  calls  him  the  firft  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  deferves  that  appellation  rather  than  that  pf  re¬ 
former. 

After  the  battle  of  Selafia,  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  Sparta 
of  Antigonus,  who  behaved  to  its  inhabitants  in  a  man- 
ner  which  procured  him  more  honour  than  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  by  his  viftory  ;  for  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  govern 
by  their  own  laws,  without  having  ufed  againft  them  a 
Angle  aft  of  feverity.  The  Ephori  were  reftored.  The 
changes  which  were  made  by  Cleomenes  could  not  con¬ 
tinue,  as  the  manners  of  the  people  remained  ftill  cor¬ 
rupted.  That  republic,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
barrier  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  from 
this  time  forward  had  its  particular  tyrant,  and  was  no 
longer  heard  of  in  the  hiftory  of  celebrated  nations. 

The  race  of  the  Heraclkke  became  ex ti rift  at  the  death 
of  Ageiipolis,  the  fucceifor  of  Cleomenes. 

The  Achsean  league,  on  the  contrary,  was  preferved  Before 
by  the  prudent  management  of  Aratus,  who  enjoyed  the  p’hViip  5 
entire  confidence  of  Antigonus,  and  likewife  that  of  his 
fucceffor  Philip,  the  ally  of  Hannibal,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign;  but  Philip  being  foon  corrupted  by  the  Aratu*. 
flatterers  that  were  round  him,  the  honed  fincerity  of 
Aratus  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  therefore  he 
caufed  him  to  be  poifoned.  This  is  the  friendjhtp  of 
kings ,  {aid  Aratus,  when  he  began  to  feel  "the  effeft  of  the 
poifon,  The  Achreans  took  up  arms  againft  Philip,  PhUopse- 
and  Philopsemen  added  new  ludre  to  the  republic,  which 
continued  to  preferve  a  love  for  liberty  even  after  Rome  leagu?. 
began  to  bear  rule  in  the  country,  as  we  (hall  fee  when 
We  cpnte  to  that  part  of  out  hiftory^  The  taking  of 

Corinth 
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Corinth  by  Mummius  foretold  the  total  wreck  of  that 
liberty  which  had  produced  fo  many  patterns  of  hero- 
ifm ;  and  Greece  foon  after  became  a  Roman  province, 
known  by  the  name  of  Achaia.  From  this  period,  all 
the  different  hiftorians  include  the  hiftory  of  Greece  in 
that  of  Rome, 

Greece,  “  Crufhed  under  the  weight  of  its  domeflic  dilcords 
byn^Ro-  and  ^e  Roman  power,”  fays  the  Abbe  Mably, 
mans,  re-  “  Greece  Fill  preferved  a  very  honourable  fuperiority 
emplre^of  ”  over  her  conquerors.  Her  knowledge,  a  tafle  for 
learning.  “  learning,  philofophy,  and  the  arts,  revenged  her,  if  we 
“  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  for  her  overthrow,  and  in  her 
turn  fubjeded  the  pride  of  the  Romans.  The  con- 
querors  became  the  difciples  of  the  conquered,  and 
learnt  a  language  which  Homer,  Pindar,  Thucydides, 
“  Xenophon,  Demoflhenes,  Plato,  Euripides,  &c,  had 
embellifned  with  all  the  graces  of  their  elevated  genius. 
“  Orators,  who  had  already  captivated  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  went  among  the  Greeks  to  acquire  that  deli- 
“  cate  elegance  of  talle,  perhaps  the  moil  excellent  of 
all  talents,  the  fecrets  of  that  art  which  gives  new 
64  powers  to  genius ;  in  one  word,  they  went  to  learn 
“  that  enchanting  gift  which  can  difplay  every  thing  to 
**  advantage.  In  their  fchools  of  philofophy,  the  mofl 
“  diftinguifhed  Romans  fhook  otf  their  prejudiced,  learnt 
to  refped  the  Greeks,  and,  in  their  return  to  their 
own  country,  brought  with  them  efleem  and  grati- 
tude.  From  thefe  motives,  Rome  made  her  yoke 
“  lefs  burdenforqe;  and,  dreading  to  abufe  the  rights 
“  of  conqueft,  diflinguifhed  Greece  from  all  the  other 
conquered  provinces,  by  particular  marks  of  favour. 
“  What  an  honour  to  letters,  to  be  able  to  fave  that 
country  where  they  had  been  cherifhed,  from  evils 
£C  which  lawgivers,  magiftrates,  and  the  greateft  military 
“  geniufes,  could  not  proted  her  1  Here  the  Greeks 
“  were  avenged  for  the  contempt  fhewn  them  by  igna- 
t£  ranee ;  and  they  are  certain  of  heing  refpeded  where- 
f£  ever  fuch  eftimators  of  merit  are  to  be  found  as  were 
,£  the  Romans.”  Qbjer-v.  ftgr  les  Grecs . 

Thefe 
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Thefe  judicious  reflexions  lead  us  to  inquire  into  theweihouid 
arts,  learning,  philofophy  and  fciences  of  the  Greeks.  ^h.Jhi5 
As  we  have  not  time  to  examine  fuch  important  mat-  intercft- 
ters  to  the  foundation,  let  us  endeavour  to  inveftigate  jiunlan 
their  firft  principles,  fo  as  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  them  :  mind, 
we  (hall  find  them  infinitely  more  ufeful  than  all  the 
recitals  of  wars,  battles,  intrigues  and  petty  changes 
which  may  be  extrafted  from  the  immenfrty  of  human 
affairs,  to  form  large  libraries,  in  which  little  or  nothing  - 
inftrudtive  is  to  be  found ;  or  than  all  thofe  catalogues 
pf  names  and  dates  which  have  been  heaped  up  for  an 
oppreflive  burden  to  the  memory,  without  conveying 
the  leaft  information  upon  fubjefts  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind.  To  know  only  words  is  to  know 
nothing ;  to  become  acquainted  with  unimportant  fadts 
is  little  better  than  nothing ;  but  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  interefting  to  fociety,  is  the  proper  ftudy  of  a 
gentleman. 
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Of  the  Arts,  Learn  1  n  g  and  Science  of 

the  G  R  E  e  k  s. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  ARTS  of  GREECE, 

S  EC  T.  I. 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Navigation. 

•> 

Advan.  A  S  the  Greeks  increafed  in  knowledge,  they  quickly 
gncuRufe’  jljL  became  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
to  which  they  had  fhewn  great  diflike,  before  they  be¬ 
came  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  fociety. 
It  is  agriculture  which  peoples  and  fupports  kingdoms, 
and  procures  for  them  their  mod  folid  riches.  It  is  up¬ 
on  agriculture  that  the  happinefs  of  nations  fituated  in 
a  fertile  foil  depends,  Plenty  of  natural  productions 
procures  other  wealth,  or  prevents  the  people  from  being 
fenfible  of  the  want  of  it.  Without  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  all  other  riches  are  but  an  ufelefs  burden,  and  we 
fometimes  fee  the  fable  of  Midas  by  woful  experience 
realized.  It  was  for  that  reafon  the  fages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  Xenophon,  applied  to  the  fludy  of  this  fob- 
jed,  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been  {till  better 
acquainted  ;  their  Jettons  being  limited  to  the  common 
pradice  of  their  own  times.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
refources  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  well  cultivated 
country,  it  is  not  necelfary  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of 
Pliny,  when  he  fays  that  a  fingle  grain  of  corn  frequently 
yielded  a  hundred  ears  in  Egypt  and  Bceotia.  The 
higheft  produce  which  even  Sicily  afforded,  according 
to  Cicero,  was  but  ten  for  one. 

Price  of  The  foil  of  Attica  being  proper  only  for  raifmg  olives, 
provifion*  wjjich  were  carefully  cultivated  by  the  Athenians,  they 

had 
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had  recourfe  to  their  colonies  to  fupply  that  defect. 
Byzantium,  according  to  Demofthenes,  fupphed  them 
annually  with  four  hundred  thoufand  medimni  of  corn. 

The  medimnus,  which  was  reckoned  about  fix  meafurfis,  Medim- 
of  twenty  pounds  each,  was  fold  for  only  five  drachmae  ; 
from  whence  it  is  evident  that  lpecie  was  icarce,  and  Engiiftu 
that  living  was  very  cheap.  An  ox  was  fold  in  the  time 
of  Solon  for  five  drachmae,  and  a  hog  in  the  time  01 
Socrates  for  three  ;  to  very  moderate  was  the  price  oi 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

However,  from  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  com-  ^ 
into  Peloponnelus,  the  Athenians  devoted  thuir  at  ten- tjie 
tion  to  commerce.  Navigation  had  opened  different  wans, 
channels,  but  (till  it  was  very  limited.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Treatife  upon  the  public  revenue ,  advifes  the  Athenians 
to  fpare  no  pains  in  making  commerce  flounfh  ;  .  to  fa¬ 
vour  ail  who  were  concerned  in  it,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners;  even  to  advance  money  upon  proper  fecu- 
jrity,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  necedary  (hipping. 

He  fuppofes,  what  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  a  maxim 
in  government,  that  the  riches  of  individuals  make  the 
wealth  of  the  date  :  above  all  things  he  recommends 
the  working  of  the  mines  m  the  country,  becaufe  roai.e- 
nals  which  are  found  at  home,  and  the  induftry  which 
is  neceffary  to  make  them  tit  for  ule,  are  the  moif  va¬ 
luable  grounds  of  commerce. 

I  do  not  mention  Corinth,  nor  the  trading  colonies,  whether 
fuch.  as  Syracufe ;  we  know  in  general  that  they  were  confer 
opulent  and  corrupted.  The  moderns  have  greatly  itn-  ^ 
proved  the  theory  oh  commerce.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt-  nation, 
ed,  that  when  it  is  regulated  by  proper  principles,  it 
muff  furnifh  very  confiderable  relources  to  a  ftate  ;  but 
how  was  it  poffible,  that  people  could  fancy  riches  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  h^ppinefs  of  kingdoms  ?  or  that 
they  could  negledt  n;orals,  education  and  laws,  leave  the 
citizens  to  fink  into  a  fatal  degeneracy,  and  confine 
their  whole  political  views  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  finances  ?  Hiilcry  furnifhes  us  with  a  thoufand 

examples  of  nations  being  corrupted  by  riches,  who  ne¬ 
ver 
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ver  were  fo  near  deflrudion  as  when  they  Teemed  to 
have  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  at  their  difpofal. 
merce  of  Alexandria  became  fo  flourifhing  by  commerce  under 
Alexan.  the  Ptolemys,  as  to  make  Tyre  and  Carthage  to  be  for- 

Canal  of  g°tten‘  ^  cana^  communication  between  Coptus 
com  muni-  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  dug  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

whhnthe  Phus’  with  inns  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  all 
Rea  Soa.  along  the  banks,  attracted  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia.  Egypt,  cured  of  its  ancient  fu- 
perftition,  grew  as  fond  of  the  Tea,  as  it  had  detefted  it 
formerly.  The  navy  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  faid  to 
have  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fhips  of  an  un* 
common  fize,  and  four  thoufand  other  veffels. 
shipping  From  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafion  their  (hips  were 
llLT1'  greatIy  improved.  Their  veffels  or  large  galleys  had 
ieveral  banks  of  oars,  and  carried  about  two  hundred 
men.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  conftrudion  of 
thefe  banks,  which  were  placed  obliquely,  and  fome- 
times  exceedingly  multiplied  for  fhow  ;  I  mufl  be  con¬ 
tent  with  obferving  fome  fads  relating  to  navigation. 
Alexander’s  fleet,  failing  down  the  Indus,  arrived  in  ten 
months  at  Sufa,  having  been  three  months  in  the  river, 
and  feven  on. the  Indian  fea,  in  their  paffage  from  Patala 
to  Sufa,  which  was  the  firff  time  any  of  the  Grecians 
failed  upon  the  ocean.  The  paffage  from  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  to  the  Red  Sea  was  afterwards  made  in  forty 
days,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  his  fucceffors,  believed  that  the  Euxine  fea  had 
a  communication  with  the  ocean.  There  is  lefs  room 
to  be  furprifed  at  this  ignorance,  than  at  the  hardy  at¬ 
tempts  of  navigators,  at  a  time  when  they  had  fo  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  with  fuch  flender  affiftance, 
1  he  globe  was  unknown,  and  there  were  no  guides  to, 
condud  them  over  the  vaft  expanfe. 

Sect.  IE 

Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music, 

Architec.  WHEN  riches  have  introduced  a  tafte  for  luxury 

among 
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among  an  induftrious  people,  a  (Ingle  eminent  genius  is 
Efficient  to  make  the  fine  arts  flounfh.  Pericles  gave 
life  to  the  whole,  and  the  Athenians  continued  tor  a 
couple  of  ages  to  produce  the  moft  elegant  mailer  pie, 
ces.  Architedure  ereded  thofe  fuperb  monuments, 
vvhofe- delicate  proportions  enchant  the  eyes,  while  the 
enormous  Egyptian  mafles  can  only  ierve  to  ftnke  with 
aftonifliment.  The  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  The.w 
the  Done,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  ft  ill  continue  orders  the 
invariable  ftandard  of  good  tafte.  The  Tufcan  order  moft  per- 
is  heavy  ;  and  the  Compofite,  though  more  ornamented, 
is  lefs  perfect,  than  the  Corinthian.  The  Gothic^  beau¬ 
ties  are  only  fo  many  fplendid  blemifhes.  Fo  lurpats, 
or  even  to  equal,  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  muff 
return  to  their  noble  limpidity.  What  amazing  diffi¬ 
culties  did  they  not  overcome  1  Cranes  were  unknown 

even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

Splendid  edifices  arc  a  ruinous  expenfe,  even  for  ftates,  Law  in 
if  they  are  not  executed  with  the  flrideft  economy. 
Vitruvius  mentions  a  law  in  Ephefus,  which  prevented  architects 
great  abufes.  The  architect  was  obliged  to  fix  the  coft, 
and  pledge  his  whole  property,  before  he  undertook  to 
ered  any  public  building.  If  the  expenfe  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  agreement,  he  was  rewarded  ;  if  it  amounted 
to  one  quarter  more,  the  public  paid  the  lurplus ;  but 
if  it  exceeded  that  fum,  the  expenfe  fell  upon  the 
architect. 

Before  the  time  of  Pericles,  fculpture  had  produced  Sculpture 
nothing  but  clumfy,  fhapelefs  figures.  1  he  Grecian  JyVhidi- 
ftatues,  like  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  had  the  arms  hang-  as. 
ing  down,  adhering  clofe  to  the  body,  with  the  legs  and 
feet  joined  to  one  another,  without  gefture,  attitude  or 
elegance.  This  charming  art  was  brought  to  perfedion 
by  Phidias  of  Athens,  a  man  who  to  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge  joined  an  uncommon  genius.  A  ftatue 
which  he  had  made  to  be  placed  upon  a  pillar,  appeared 
hideous ;  while  one,  done  by  his  competitor  Alcamenes, 
feemed  excellent  :  Place  them  at  the  proper  defiance,  faid 
Vhidias ;  jind.the  experiment  Ihewed  the  advantage  he 

derived 
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derived  from  a  knowledge  of  perfpe&ive.  His  datue  of 
Minerva,  which  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  twenty  fix 
cubits  high,  having  expofed  him  to  be  infulted  and 
abufed  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  he  revenged  him- 
felf,  by  making  one  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Eiis,  the 
idea  of  which  he  took  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
other  .  Myron  of  Athens,  Polydetes  and  Lyfippus  of  Sicyo- 
fcuiptors.  n^a>  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  of  Paros, .  were  likewife  cele- 
Lyfippus.  brated  fculptors.  Lyfippus  was  believed  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  more  than  fix  hundred  (latues :  he  was  the  only 
perfon  whom  Alexander  would  allow  to  make  a  datue 
of  him,  as  Apelles  was  his  only  painter.  The  two  fla- 
Praxiteies  tues .  of  Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  were  much  admired. 
Having  given  the  people  of  Cos  their  choice  of  them  at 
the  fame  price,  they  preferred  the  lead  handlbnie,  be- 
caufe  it  was  clothed,  and  the  other  naked  ;  an  example 
of  modefty  which  would  have  been  praifed  even  in  the 
Spartans.  Our  mofl  eminent  modern  artids  copy  na¬ 
ture  after  the  antique  ftatues,  many  of  them  having  ef- 
caped  the  ravages  of  time.  Nothing  can  do  more  hoin 
our  to  the  tafte  of  the  ancients. 

u  c^ece.  The  wonders>  which  Plin7  and  feveral  other  writers 
tell  us,  of  the  date  of  painting  in  Greece,  cannot  be 

proved  y  and  leem  the  more  incredible,  as,  even  by  the 
wonders  confellion  of  Pliny,  the  Greeks  ufed  only  four  colours, 
doubtful,  white,  red  and  yellow.  It  is  true  that  they  were 

acquainted  with  that  imperceptible  diminution  of  tb$ 
lights,  that  clear  obfcure  between  light  and  (hade, 
wmeii  makes  the  figures  feem  to  fwell  on  the  canvas, 
and  difplays  the  mofl  diflant  parts  of  the  piece ;  but 
there  is  great  room  to  doubt  of  their  producing  the 
lame  effects  which  are  admired  fo  much  at  prefent. 
Painted  fruits  pecked  at  by  birds,  and  painted  horfes 
which  made  horfes  neigh,  have  a  great  deal  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  with  which  Pliny  has  overcharged  his  writings. 
What  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  feen  the  pictures 
painted  by  Raphael  and  Rubens  ? 

SsTf  .  The  cauftic  painting  confided  in  applying  wax  of 
painting.  different  colours,  upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the  help  of 

fire  i 
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«re ;  an  art,  of  which  the  Comte  de  Caylus  has  recov¬ 
ered  the  fecret.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil.  Pliny  fays,  that  they  did  not  paint  upon 
cloth  before  tirr  tinre  of  Nero  ;  and  allures  us,  that  tl.e 
great  matters  rarely  painted  in  frtfco.  We  have  many 
pieces  of  ancient  mofaic  ftill  preferved,  which  is  not  to 

be  admired  as  painting.  .  . 

^^Qng  the  many  celebrated  painters,  it  is  iufticient  ceieb-at* 

to  mention  the  name  of  Polygnotus,  who  received  the  *’sPaint- 
thanks  of  the  council  of  the  Amphi&yons  in  a  public  p<> 
decree,  which  entitled  him  to  have  his  expenfes  de-  tus. 
frayed  wherever  he  travelled,  for  having  painted  \  gratis 
the  (lory  of  the  Trojan  war  in  one  of  the  porticos  of 
Athens  ;  Apollodorus,  who  invented  the  enchanting  art  Apollo* 
of  painting  in  clear  obfeure,  before  which,  according  to  dorus‘ 
Pliny,  there  was  not  a  picture  which  was  tnought  worthy 
of  attention  ;  Zeuxis,  who,  having  become  wealthy,  Zeuxis, 
made  prefents  of  his  works,  bccaufe ,  as  he  haughtily 
faid,  they  were  invaluable ;  Parrhafius,  whom  z^euxis,  it  F&*rlia* 
is  faid,  allowed  to  be  his  fuperiour,  after  having  been 
deceived  by  a  curtain  which  he  had  painted  ;  Pamphi-  Famphi* 
lus,  \vho  was  the  hrft  that  added  a  knowledge  of  the  us* 
fciences  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  required  a  talent 
yearly  from  his  pupils ,  Timanthes,  who  became  famous  Thrian- 
from  his  celebrated  picture  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he 
drew  a  veil  over  the  figure  of  Agamemnon,  whofe  grief 
was  too  great  for  exprefTion  ;  Apelies,  the  fcholar  of  Apelles, 
Pamphilus  and  painter  of  Alexander,  who  expofed  his 
works  to  public  view,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  paffengers ;  and  Protogenes,  the  rival  of  Apel-  Frotoge- 
les,  who  praifed  him  highly,  but  with  this  addition,  ne 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  lay  down  his  'pencil  \  that  is 
to  fay,  he  offended  by  being  too  minute  and  corre£ir. 

The  honours  and  rewards  which  were  lavifhed  upon  The  re- 
artifts,  were  undoubtedly  the  belt  inflruments  for  incit-  ^  of 
ing  them  to  improve  their  genius,  and  Athens  can  only  carried  t© 
be  reproached  with  having  carried  them  to  excefs.  exce 
The  more  they  were  fenfible  of  the  value  of  the  fine 

arts,  the  more  ought  they  to  have  lelt  that  fuperiority 

which 
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which  accompanies  a  life  of  virtue  ;  the  performing  of 
noble  actions,  and  every  kind  of  folid  merit,  which  in- 
Head  of  ferving  only  to  amufe  the  people,  fhould  help 
to  improve  their  underftandings,  and  feciire  their  happi- 
nefs  :  but  when  thefe  agreeable  accomplifhments  are 
preferred  to  all  others  ;  when  they  fwallow  up  the  re¬ 
wards  due  to  eflential  fervices  ;  when  they  exliauft  the 
Wealth  which  is  wanted  for  the  fupport  of  the  nation  ; 
when  there  is  fuch  a  value  fet  upon  them,  as  to  make 
every  thing  elfe  to  be  looked  upon  with  difdain  ;  then 
morals,  principles*  laws,  and  government,  are  threatened 
with  a  total  overthrow. 

The  cor-  This  the  Athenians  fadly  experienced.  At  the  time 
whichfoi- when  they  were  only  engaged  in  admiring  ftatues,  pic- 
lowed,  tures,  and  public  (hows,  Phryne  the  courtefan,  miftrefs 
of  Praxiteles,  and  of  many  others,  had  the  effrontery  to 
undertake  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes,  upon  condition 
that  foe  might  affix  the  following  infcription  :  Thebes 
was  defir  oyed  by  Alexander ,  and  rebuilt  by  Phryne.  Zeuxis* 
dreffed  in  purple  and  gold,  made  a  pompous  difplay  of 
his  pride  at  the  Olympic  games*  ParrhafiUs  infolently 
prefented  himfelf  to  public  view  with  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  his  head,  about  the  time  that  Socrates  and  Pho- 
cion  drank  the  hemlock. 

theim-  One  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  manners  of  ancient 
attached  Greece,  is  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  mufic. 
tomufic.  It  was  in  fome  degree  interwoven  in  the  conflitution, 
and  even  had  an  influence  upon  the  laws.  The  auftere 
Spartans  were  fo  attentive  to  rnufic,  and  confidered  it 
as  an  object  of  fo  great  importance,  that  every  innova¬ 
tion  was  ftri&ly  forbidden.  Plato  defends  the  neceffity 
of  this  law,  for  which  I  can  affign  no  motive  but  the 
acute  fenflbility  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ftrong  impreffion 
which  was  made  upon  them  by  harmony, 
its  real  They  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  harmony,  in 
;ufe*  civilizing  the  people,  and  foftening  their  favage  manners, 
roufing  their  courage  in  battle,  infpiring  the  love  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  animating  them  to  the  performance  of  noble 
actions,  by  celebrating  the  praifes  of  great  men  ;  for 

mufic 
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rnuflc  and  poetry  going  hand  in  hand,  conduce  to  that 
purpofe.  In  one  word,  mufic  became  an  effential  part 
in  the  education  of  youth.  That  grave  and  judicious 
author  Polybius  takes  notice,  that  it  was  fo  neceffary  to 
the  Arcadians  in  particular,  that  by  the  negled  of  it, 
one  of  their  cities*  Cynaetha,  became  noted  for  its  fero¬ 
city  and  barbarity,  of  which,  till  the  time  of  that  omif- 
lion,  there  had  been  but  few  examples.  Plutarch,  af¬ 
ter  the  moft  famous  philofophers,  reprefents  mufic  as  an 
excellent  means  of  Toothing  the  paffions,  and  regulating  • 
the  heart  and  temper  ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  a  manly,  Am¬ 
ple*  majeftic  mufic,  which  had  none  of  that  effeminate 
licentioufnefs,  with  which  Plato  and  Ariftotle  reproach 
the,  theatres  in  their  days.-  The  principles  fhould  be 
fuited  to  poetry  and  dancing,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  comprehended  in  the  general  idea  of  mufic. 

The  Romans  left  an  art  to  their  Haves*  which  the 
Greeks  held  in  fuch  eftimatiom 

At  firft  the  lyre  had  only  three  firings  :  in  the  reign  Ancient 
of  Philip,  Timotheus  increafed  them  to  eleven,  to  which  mu<lc> 
others  were  afterwards  added.  It  is  a  doubt  among  the 
learned,  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
counterpoint ,  or  with  pieces  of  mufic  in  different  parts 
performed  together.  Their  mufic  was  divided  into 
eighteen  tones,  which  they  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many 
particular  cbara&ers,  The  gamut  which  was  invented 
by  Guy  d* Arezzo  in  the  eleventh  century  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  art  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  moderns  feem  greatly  to  excel  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  work  of  M.  Burette  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Letters,  vol.  v.  may  be  confuit- 
ed  for  information  on  the  fubje&. 

Sect.  IIL 

The  Art  of  War. 

f 

THE  improvement  of  thfc  fine  arts  did  not  retard  Art  of 
the  progrefs  of  that  of  war.  The  many  victories  gained  war. 
by  the  Greeks  muft  be  afc'ribed  to  the  difcipline  of  the 

troops, 
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troops,  and  the  abilities  of  their  generals.  I  fhall  ex¬ 
amine  fome  particulars  relating  to  their  forces,  for  it  is 
of  confequence  to  have  an  idea  of  the  fprings  which 
produced  fuch  important  events,  and  decided  the  fate 
of  kingdoms. 

Mdkrs.  Citizens>  born  to  defend  their  country,  neceffarily 
form  her  armies:  a  republican  fpirit,  a  love  of  glory 
and  liberty,  naturally  produce  heroes.  A  Spartan  ferv- 
ed  in  the  field  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fixty,  while  the 
youth  and  aged  guarded  the  city,  where  they  lived  hard¬ 
er  than  their  fellow  citizens  who  were  with  the  army. 
War  alone  ferved  a  little  to  foften  the  aufterity  of  that 
people,  who  had  it  in  view  in  all  their  inftitutions ;  and 
Lycurgus  found  the  fecret  of  making  it  a  pleafure  to 
them.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  republic,  by  taking  a  folemn  oath  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  carried  arms  till  they  wrere  fixty.  Men 
who  fight  for  their  wives,  children  and  property,  and 
what  is  flill  more,  for  their  liberty,  ought  to  be  fuperi- 
our  to  the  generality  of  military  men  ;  but  what  is  it 
that  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  a  well  diiciplined  army,  can- 
'not  effed  among  the  moderns  ? 

Pay  of  the  When  the  w^ars  continued  long,  and  were  carried  on 
tioops.  a£  a  diffance,  it  became  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  fub~ 
fiftence  of  the  troops.  Pericles  fixed  the  pay  of  the 
army ;  the  foot  foldier  had  four  oboli,  the  horfeman  a 
drachma,  the  failor  three  oboli. *  The  Spartans  w’ere 
feen  to  ferve  in  Afia,  in  the  pay  of  the  Perfians. 

Arms  of  The  arms  of  the  Grecians  w^ere  a  helmet,  cuirafs, 
JieGreeks  buckler,  Iword,  lance,  javelin,  bow  and  arrows ;  which 
were  all  improved  by  time  and  experience.  Iphicrates, 
an  Athenian,  reduced  the  fize  and  weight  of  the  buck¬ 
ler,  and  lengthened  the  fwords  and  lances ;  he  had  cui- 
raffes  made  of  flax,  fleeped  in  tinegar  mixed  with  fait, 
which  it  was  faid  were  better  than  thofe  made  of  iron, 
but  this  is  not  ealily  to  be  conceived.  He  conflantly 

exercifed 

*  Five  pence  one  fixth.  Seven  pence  three  farthings.  Three  pence  fever, 
eighth?)  fterling. 
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+■  xercifed  his  troops  to  military  evolutions,  and  that  im* 
portant  part  of  their  duty  was  much  improved. 

The  greateft  flrength  of  the  Grecian  armies  confifted  infantry, 
in  infantry.  They  had  given  up  their  chariots  which 
were  formerly  fo  common,  yet  entirely  ufelefs,  or  rather 
dangerous.  Their  cavalry,  which,  for  want  of  horfes,  cavalry, 
were  but  few  in  number,  fought  in  good  order.  They 
knew  nothing  of  either  faddles,  ftirrups  or  boots,  and 
they  could  do  without  them.  What  is  told  of  the  Nu- 
midians  is  aftonifhing  ;  for  it  is  faid  they  could  man¬ 
age  their  horfes  perfectly,  without  either  bit  or  bridle. 

So  much  is  it  in  the  power  of  habit  and  induftry  to 
fupply  the  want  of  thofe  helps  which  we  think  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary. 

During  the  war  which  Sparta  carried  on  agamft  the  Art  of 
Meflenians,  the  city  of  Ithome,  from  its  being  fituated  fieses* 
upon  a  mountain,  held  out  a  fiege  of  nineteen  years  ; 
the  art  of  war  was  at  that  time  in  its  infancy.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Greeks  became  more  enlightened,  and 
the  people  reflected  upon  their  intereft,  they  made  rapid 
progrefs  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  that  fubjedt  :  the 
choofing  proper  fituations  for  encamping,  excellent  dif- 
pofitions  for  adtion,  fkilful  manoeuvres,  the  fecrets  of 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  were  no  longer  un¬ 
known.  They  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  warlike  ma-  Machine 
chines  ;  catapults,  balifbe,  moving  towers,  tortoifes, 
battering  rams,  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  find  defcriptions. 

We  need  only  read  the  hiftory  of  the  fieges  of  Tyre  and 
Syracufe,  to  make  us  conceive  the  refources  which  the 
ancients  derived  from  genius  and  courage. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  that  the  maintenance  of  dif-  Means  of 
cipline,  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  love  of  glory  and 
the  dread  of  fhame,  were  the  principal  caufes,  which 
gave  the  Greeks  a  fuperiority  over  their  enemies.  They 
lpared  no  pains  to  render  their  people  invincible. 
Though  the  Spartans  were  accuflomed  to  defpife  death 
from  their  infancy,  yet  they  wore  red  clothes  when  they 
went  to  war,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  feen  to 
flow  from  their  wounds.  Nature  fhould  be  aflifted  in 

Vol.  I.  T  every 
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every  thing  ;  fometimes  things  which  are  apparently  of 
but  little  confequenee,  produce  great  effects.  What  is 
it  that  hope  and  fear,  the  two  great  movers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  cannot  effect  when  guided  by  prudence  ? 


CHAP.  II. 

The  BELLES  LETT  RES, 


Sect.  I. 


Poetry. 


Advanta¬ 
ges  of  the 
Greeks  for  • 


A 


DELICATE  tafte,  a  lively  imagination,  a  fer¬ 
tility  of  genius,  a  rich  harmonious  language,  em- 
acqmnng  inent  abilities  excited  by  the  moft  ardent  emulation, 
learning.  together  contributed  to  make  the  Greeks,  in  point  of 
learning,  the  mailers  and  models  of  the  whole  world. 
Their ian- Their  incomparable  language,  univerfally  flexible,  and 
guage.  t0  every  fubjed,  had,  under  the  pen  of 

Homer,  united  grace,  flrength  and  majefty,  and  was 
worthy  either  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  Jupiter  or  of  Ve¬ 
nus  ;  which,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  evidently  proves  that 
there  were  good  writers  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  for 
languages  are  formed  but  very  fbwly,  and  can  be  im¬ 
proved  only  by  the  labours  of  the  learned. 

Origin  and  Poetry  has  almofl  always  been  prior  to  every  other 
objetf s  of  k*tnc]  0f  learning ;  which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  its 
poU,y’  being  the  produce  of  fentiment  and  fancy,  two  faculties 
of  the  mind  always  employed  before  reafon.  Senfible 
minds  are  led  by  a  kind  of  inftind  to  fing  their  pleaf* 
ures,  their  happinefs,  the  gods  whom  they  adore,  the 
heroes  they  admire,  and  the  events  they  wifh  to  have 
engraven  upon  their  memories  :  accordingly  poetry  has 
been  cultivated  in  all  favage  nations.,  The  warmth  of 
the  paffions  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  this  de¬ 
lightful  art ;  but  the  caufe  of  humanity  has  often  given 
a  fubjedl  for  the  fong  of  the  poet.  The  intention  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  was  to  flifle  that  difeord  which  prevailed 
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m  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and,  by  exhibiting  a  view 
of  the  noble  deeds  of  their  anceftors,  to.  infpire  them 
with  a  paffion  for  performing  heroic  adions.  .  If  the 
milder  virtues  had  been  known  at  that  time,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  they  had  likewife  been  celebrated  by  Homer. 

The  drama,  which  was  invented  in  the  time  of  Solon,  Tragedy- 
had  its  fource  from  the  poems  of  Homer  :  actions, 
which  gave  pleafure  to  the  reader,  received  additional 
j  charms  by  being  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and  were 
accompanied  with  eminent  advantages.  iSfchylus,  who 
|  was  the  real  father  of  tragedy  (for  the  farces  of  Thefpis 
|  do  not  deferve  that  name)  employed  terrour  and  pity  to 
ailed:  the  human  heart.  Fie  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
1  invafion  by  Xerxes,  and  his  pieces  were  filled  with  ex- 
1  preflions  of  hatred  againft  tyranny.  Sophocles  made 
his  appearance  before  the  death  of  riEfchylus,  and  not 
|  only  difputed  with  him,  but  carried  from  him,  the  prize 
of  merit,  by  rendering  tragedy  more  intereiling,  by  the 
j  regularity  of  his  plots,  and  the  elevation  of  his  flyle. 
Euripides,  who.  was  his  rival,  introduced  that  philpfo- 
phy,  which  brings  morals  into  adion,  and  infpires  the 
mind  with  a  love  of  virtue. 

We  can  fcarcely  believe  that  the  principal  view  oritsufe* 
j  thefe  poets  was  to  corred:  the  paffions,  by  affeding  the 
heart  with  pathetic  fubjeds ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  while 
I  they  fought  the  approbation  of  the  fpedators,  they  con¬ 
veyed  nioft  admirable  inftrudiions  to  the  audience, 
without  making  ufe  of  expreflions  which  could  corrupt 
the  hearts,  or  injure  the  morals,  of  the  people.  How 
greatly  ufeful  would  theatrical  reprefentations  prove,  if 
|  fiich  alluring  pleafures  were  only  employed  as  a  vehicle 
|  for  conveying  noble  and  virtuous  fentiments  ! 

Comedy,  in  particular,  may  be  made  one  of  the  beft  Ancient, 
fchools  for  fociety,  by  expofing  vice  to  ridicule.  It  is  & 
inconceivable  how  the  Athenians  could  befhow  fuch  ap-  comedy, 
plaufe  as  they  did  upon  the  indecent  buffooneries  of 
Ariflophanes,  after  having  acquired  a  relifh  for  the  moral  An  un- 
leflons  of  their  tragic  poets.  They  almoft  imputed  to  latitude 
Euripides  as  a  crime  the  having  put  the  following  cx- 

T  ^  prefiion  phanes.  ” 
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predion  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus — My  tongue  has 
■ pronounced  the  oath ,  but  my  heart  does  not  approve — though 
the  oath  to  which  he  alludes  feems  to  be  oppofite  to  his 
duty  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  permitted  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  government,  their  rna- 
giftrates,  and  Socrates,  to  be  ridiculed  upon  the  dage,  in 
pieces  which  were  equally  an  infult  to  religion  and  com¬ 
mon  decency.  The  old  comedy  was  of  mod  unbridled 
licentioufnefs,  facrificing  every  thing  to  fatire  ;  and . 
what  we  have  dill  remaining  of  Aridophanes  is  in  that 
refpeCt  a  difgrace  to  Athens.  Middle  comedy,  which 
fprung  up  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  only  dif- 
guifed  the  names,  and  infulted  the  perions  s  which  ra¬ 
ther  whetted  than  extinguifhed  the  malignity  of  the 
people.  But  at  lad  Alexander  checked  this  infolent 
licentioufnefs.  The  new  comedy  defcribed  the  man-* 
comedy.  nerSj  without  offending  particular  perfcrns,  by  prefenting 
a  mirrour,  as  Boileau  expreffes  it,  in  which  every  one 
might  fee  a  picture  of  himfelf,  laugh  at  his  own  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  in  an  agreeable  manner  learn  to  correct  his 
errours.  We  cannot  too  much  regret  the  lofs  of  the 
works  of  Menander,  who  (hone  eminently  in  this  bound- 
lefs  field,  fince  we  know  that  the  tade  of  Terence  was 
formed  from  his  writings. 

The  mod  We  mud  be  as  zealous  idolizers  of  antiquity  as  ma- 
ernsfupeldam  Dacier,  not  to  allow  that  the  moderns  are  greatly 
the*an°  Eopeviouir  to  the  Greeks  in  the  dramatic  art.  While  we 
dems  in  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  our  maders,  let  us  not 
Itu dart  hoodwink  our  reafon  fb  far  as  to  offer  incenfe  to  their 
1  *  ° ar  'faults,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  judjee  we  owe  to  their  ri¬ 
vals.  The  amazing  number  of  dramatic  productions  of 
the  ancients  ferves  only  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
very  delicate,  either  in  the  conduct  or  compofition  of 
their  pieces.  It  is  faid,  that  Sophocles  wrote  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty. 

The  parti-  The  violent  rage  which  the  Athenians  had  for  public 
the^Athe-  fpe&acles,  the  rewards  which  they  adjudged  to  their 
mans  had  poets,  the  honour  of  being  declared  in  public  to  be  fa- 
ftagche  periour  to  their  rivals,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  that  engaging  art.  It  requires  ages  before  good 
tafte  can  be  brought  to  take  place  of  the  clowmfh  farces 
of  our  progenitors. .  Athens  very  foon  had  her  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  her  Euripides ;  and  in  fame  degree,  the  care  of 
the  theatre,  among  that  frivolous  people,  was  made  a 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate  i  we  might  approve  of  this,  if  their 
foie  objeCt  had  been  to  improve  their  manners ;  but 
Ariftophanes,  and  others  of  his  ftamp,  were  authorized  to 
poifon  the  minds  of  the  people.  What  idea  can  we 
form  of  that  ftate  where  buffoons  have  a  privilege  to  in- 
fult  virtue,  and  a  power  to  make  the  people  rife  up  m 

rebellion  againfl  her  ? 

All  the  other  kinds  of  poetry,  the  lyric,  elegiac,  epi-  other ^ 

grammatic,  and  paftoral,  have  likewife  come  to  us  from  p0£try. 
the  Greeks,  and  have  all  been  improved  by  the  Romans. 

That  genius  fhould  profit  by  the  models  of  antiquity, 
by  attending  to  their  imperfections,  and  imitating  their 
beauties  with  better  tafte,  is  nothing  furprifing. 

Sect.  IL 
History. 

THE  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  one  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages  we  have  derived  from  our  acquaintance  with  Greeks, 
the  Greeks.  Confuted  heaps  of  facts  collected  without 
method,  traditions  frequently  ridiculous  handed  down 
without  knowing  through  what  channel  they  ■  palled, 
ferved  inftead  of  annals  to  the  different  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  could  only  keep  the  people  longer  m  a  ftate 
of  barbarous  ignorance,  till  the  art  of  writing  became 
unrverfal,  and  tome  learned,  diligent  authors,  collected, 
examined  and  arranged  hiftoncal  materials  to  iorm  an 
interefting  collection  of  inftruCtion.  Though  fome  fa¬ 
bles  muft  have  crept  into  works  of  this  kind,  when  the 
writers  are  obliged  to  include  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
times,  of  which  no  monuments  remain,  yet  there  are 
.  precious  truths  ftill  to  be  found  ;  and  what  is  perhaps 
not  lefs  valuable,  we  learn  even  from  thefe  fables  to  fuf- 
pend  our  judgment,  and  to  raife  doubts  which  are  ne- 
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cellary  to  make  us  Inquire  where  the  truth  lies.  The 
errours  of  the  ancients,  after  having  for  a  long  time  mil¬ 
led  credulous  difpofitions,  at  lalt  produced  rules  of  criti- 
cifm  by  which  we  ought  to  guard  againft  miftakes. 
Herodotus  Herodotus  of  HalicarnafTus,  a  city  of  Caria,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  hiftory  ;  he  was  born  a  few  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  His  hif¬ 
tory  begins  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  ends  with  the 
fea  engagement  at  Mycale  :  his  digreffions,  which  relate 
to  the  Egyptians  and  other  people,  are  in  a  great  mea-f 
lure  fabulous,  becaufe  he  trufted  to  the  traditions  of  the 
priefts  y  and  it  mull  be  owned  that  he  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  on  in  his  relation  of  circumllances  which 
happened  in  his  own  time ;  he  was  too  fond  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  truth.  We  find 
him  uttering  a  number  of  fplendid  falfities,  with  an  air 
of  candour,  which  has  brought  the  fcandalous  reproach 
of  falfehood  upon  Greece  ( Gracia  mcndax.)  If  he  does 
not  always  prove  their  truth,  he  feems  to  believe  them 
himlelf ;  yet  when  compared  with  our  ancient  writers  of 
chronicles,  not  only  for  the  method,  but  for  the  matter, 
hedeferves  the  higheft  encomiums.  Sec  page  146, 

His  exam-  It  was  the  defire  of  that  hiftorian  to  pleafe  the  Greeks 
by  flattering  their  credulous  vanity,  Reading  his  hif- 
Thucydi-  t0r^  01ymPic  games,  and  afterwards  at  one  of  the 

xnofl  fplendid  feftivals  of  Athens,  procured  him  univer- 
ial  applaufe.  Thucydides,  who  was  then  young,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  prefent,  and,  being  tranfportad  with  a  degree 
of  enthufiafm,  melted  into  tears,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
theatrical  reprefen  tat  ion  ;  which  proof  of  genius  and 
ienfibility  being  obferved  by  the  author,  he  advifed  the 
father  of  the  young  man  to  cultivate  fuch  promifing 
parts  with  all  potTible  attention.  A  lingle  example  is 
often  fuflicient,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  route  a  fupe- 
riour  genius,  and  to  direCl  its  future  courfe. 

Thucydi-  Prom  that  time,  Thucydides  dedicated  his  attention 
to  fludy,  and  while  he  f'erved  in  the  Peloponneflan  war, 
his  mind  was  conftantly  taken  up  with  the  thoughts,  pf 
writing  its  hiftory ;  he  examined  every  thing,  he  col¬ 
lected 
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Icftcd  materials,  and  made  accurate  memorandums  of 
every  tranfa&ion.  A  twenty  years  bamlhment  afforded 
him  Sufficient  leifure  to  execute  his  purpofe  ;  and  at  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  upon  the  expulfion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  that  excellent 
work  which  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  the  twenty  one 
firft  years  of  the  war.  The  gravity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the 
foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  evidently  fhew  that  he  was 
more  folicitous  to  inftruft  than  to  pleafe  his  readers. 

Dionylius  of  1 1  ^  .  .  .  been  pr  ,  criticifm 

o-ood  hiftorian  and  excellent  critic,  in  drawing  a  parallel  of  Diony- 
between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  gives  the  prefer- 
ence  to  the  firft,  for  reafons  which  I  cannot  think  worthy 
of  either  a  critic  or  hiftorian.  He  blames  Thucydides 
for  the  choice  of  his  fubjed,  and  the  melancholy  fpeda- 
eles  which  he  prefents  to  the  view  of  the  reader ;  tor  t  le 
want  of  epifodes  and  digreflions,  and  for  the  ieverity  ot 
his  cenfures,  &c. :  but  he  ought  rather  to  have  found 
fault  with  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  tor  having 
introduced  fo  many  orations  into  their  hiftories,  from  a 
delire  to  embellilh  them,  though  the  ftnft  truth  ihould 

thereby  be  facrificed.  ,  v  , 

Xenophon  and  Ctefiae,  of  whom  we  liaye  already  Xenophon 

made  particular  mention,  though  younger,  were  cotQi^ 
poraries  of  Thucydides.  Belide  the  Cyropredia,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  ten  thoufand,  Xenophon  continued 
the  Grecian  hiftory  from  the  time  that  Alcibiades  Re¬ 
turned  to  Athens.  He  appears  often  too  credulous  tor 
a  philofopher  and  the  difciple  of  Socrates,  but  he  had 

an  infinite  relpedt  for  religion.  . 

Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  the  pupil  of  Philopsemen,  Polybms. 

and  friend  of  the  great  Scipio,  deferyes  to  be  preferred 
to  all  the  Greek,  and  moft  of  the  Latin,  hiftonans.  Ot 
his  Universal  Hiftory,  which,  contained  the  whole  trant- 
a&ions  that  happened  from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war  till  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  there  rue 
only  his  firft  five  books,  with  fome  fragments,  remain¬ 
ing.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  fays,  that  the  reading 
t»f  Polybius  is  intolerable,  hecaufc  he  does  not  know  how 
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to  arrange  his  words.  This  critic  was  fond  of  fine 
phrafes,  and  certainly  preferred  words  to  things ;  but 

Brutus  ftudied  Polybius  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia. 

»s  The  Roman  Antiquities,  which  was  written  by  Di- 

carnatfus.  onyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  is  a. 
work  which  has  been  highly  prailed,  and  contains  much 
interefting  matter  upon  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  but  the  critic  difcovers  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  fuperftitious  Greek,  anxious  to  give  a  Grecian 
origin  to  every  thing  valuable.  His  eleven  firft  books, 
which  time  has  fpared,  come  no  lower  than  the  three 
hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  Rome  the  other  nine  are 
entirely  loft. 

Sus?S  DiocJonjs  Siculus,  who  copied  Otefias,  and  has  not 
been  much  credited,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  lived  in 
tne  time  of  Cabar  and  Auguftus.  His  Hijicrical  Libra¬ 
ry,  of  which  there  remain  only  fifteen  books,  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  fabulous  ages,  even  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  comes  down  as  low  as  the  invafion  of  the 
Gauls.  This  author,  who  travelled  for  inftrudion,  too 
much  refembles  thofe  travellers  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  philolophy,  and  whole  lies  or  credulity  have  filled 
their  hiftories  with  doubts  and  perplexity. 

Plutarch.  There  is  not  a  Greek  hiftorian  whofe  hiftory  can  be 
read  with  more  advantage  than  Plutarch,  the  cotempo¬ 
rary  of  Nero  j  becaufe  he  brings  his  readers  acquainted 
with  men,  but  more  particularly  with  celebrated  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  becaufe  his  writings  are  animated  with  found 
morality.  He  is  fometimes  miftaken,  but  he  never  fails  ' 
to  engage  and  inftrudt. 

Sect.  III.  -  J 

Eloc^ue^ce, 

eio*  BEFORE  the  time  of  Pericles,  Athens  had  her 

Athens.at  declaimers  i  the  oratorical  pulpit  was  become  an 
open  theatre  for  the  purfuits  of  zeal  and  ambition  ;  ne-> 
verthelels,  the  origin  of  true  eloquence,  which  to  the  art 

of 
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of  convincing  by  reafon  unites  the  talent  of  perfuading 
by  fcntiment,  was  afcribed  to  Pericles  Eloquence 
could  not  fail  to  flourith  in  a  city,  wnere  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  were  fure  to  follow  popular  applaufe ;  where  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  power  in  all  deliberations,  even  thoie  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  where  the  molt  eloquent  man  became  like- 
wife  the  moft  powerful. 

Let  us  not  then  be  furprifed  that  Demofthenes,  adtu- 
ated  by  thefe  motives,  made  iuch  extraordinary  elicits 
to  excel  in  this  purfuit.  The  weakneis  of  his  voice,  and  h»sU- 
a  defedt  in  his  pronunciation,  occafioned  his  being  nilled, 
noon  his  fir  ft  attempt  to  fpeak  in  public.  A  comedian, 
to  whom  in  defpair  he  lamented  his  misfortune,  com¬ 
forted  him  by  faying,  that  he  could  find  an  eafy  reme¬ 
dy.  He  made  Him  rehcarfe  fome  verfes,  which  he  him- 
felf  afterwards  repeated  with  fuch  energy  and  grace,  that 
Demofthenes  found  they  had  a  quite  different^  effed. 

This  experiment  convinced  the  young  orator  that  his 
fuccefs  in  a  great  meafure  depended  upon  adion  ;  he 
therefore  built  himfelf  a  vault  where  he  could  pradiie 
without  relaxation  or  difturbance  for  months  together. 
Sometimes,  that  he  might  accuftom  himfelf  to  no  lie,  he 
went  and  declaimed  upon  the  lea  fhore  ;  at  other  times, 
on  purpofe  to  loofen  his  tongue,  he  fpoke.  with  fmall 
ftones  in  his  mouth,  while  walking  or  climbing.  What 
is  it  that  the  love  of  labour,  joined  to  ambition,  is  not 
able  to  accompli  Hr  •?  Demofthenes  got  the  better  of 
nature,  and,  by  his  eloquence,  ruled  as  he  pleafed.  El- 
chines  fhrunk  in  his  prefence  ;  neither  Demades  nor 
Phocion  could  oppofe  him.:  the  thunder  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  carried  all  before  him,  and  was  more  dieadeo 
by  Philip  than  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Athens. 

The  corruption  of  oratory  has  been  afcribed  to  De- 
pietnus  Phalereus,  who  preferred  a  florid  ftyle  to  the  different 
powerful  warmth  of  his  predecefTors $  but  I  am  more  orator. 
inclined  to  think  that  the  famous  Iterates  ftiould  be 
looked  upon  as  the  model  of  that  bad.  tafte.  Cicero 
fomewhere  calls  him  a  great  orator,  but  in  another  place 

fays,  that  his  kin4  of  eloquence  was  better  calculated 
'  '  '  for 
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for  ornament  than  ad  ion ;  it  was  therefore  banifhed 
irom  the  bar,  and  confined  to  the  fcliools.  (Oral.  41.^ 
liberates  was  only  remarkable  for  a  cold,  inanimate  ele¬ 
gance;  he  never  moves  the  reader,  he  harangues.  As 
he  was  deficient  in  adion,  his  application  was  dedicated 
to  competition,  and  the  teaching  of  rhetoric ;  by  which 
he  gained  a  confiderable  fortune.  It  is  faid  that  De- 
mofthenes  learnt  of  another  perfon,  becaufe  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  which  were  demanded  by 
Ifocrates. 

Thefoph-  When  oratory  wfas  in  efteem,  there  were  mafters  who 
l  ftePPed  forth  t0  teach  the  art  3  and  in  general  the  fo- 

cians.  phifts  fet  themfelves  up  as  rhetoricians.  Their  example 
and  precepts  could  not  fail  to  prove  contagious.  In- 
dead  of  following  the  principles  of  truth  and  nature, 
they  taught  their  pupils  to  alter  the  appearance  of  every 
thing,  to  change  little  into  great,  to  give  the  colour  of 
truth  to  falfehood,  to  take  either  fide  of  a  queftion  in¬ 
differently,  and  to  dazzle  by  delufions  which  could 
make  no  lading  impreffion.  A  philofopher  fuch  as 
Aridotle,  or  an  orator  like  Cicero,  was  wanting,  to  ef- 
tablifh  found  oratory.  Even  at  this  day  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  dudy  of  excellent  models,  frequent  prac¬ 
tice,  and,  above  all,  genius  and  abilities,  \vhich  can 
make  true  orators.  Eloquence  fhould  be  dudied  in  the 
Philippics,  and  fuch  other  matter  pieces.  The  tade 
may  be  guided  by  good  rules ;  but  good  morals  give  4 


form  and  a  foul. 


C  H  A  P,  III. 

Of  the  SCIENCES. 


Sect.  I. 


Philosophy. 


How 
men’s 
minds  ac¬ 
quire  a 


H  E  N  the  minds  of  men  are  fet  in  motion, 
and  they  are  led  by  curiofity,  emulation,  or  any 


thefc^1  odier  motive,  to  dedicate  their  attention  to  dudy,  it  is 


impoffible 
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irtipoffible  that  all  can  purfue  the  fame  track  5  Co  that  if 
the  belles  lettres  have  an  invincible  attraction  tor  home, 
there  are  others  no  lefs  delighted  with  the  fciences:  a 
paflion  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  fearching 
after  truth,  fhew  themfelves  even  in  the  tram  o.  tne 
mules.  When  the  pleaiures  derived  from  xeafon  begin 
to  be  relifhed,  thofe  of  the  imagination  lole  their  inhu- 
ence  upon  thofe  ferious,  adive  minds,  who  prefer  the 
folid  to  the  agreeable,  or  rather  who  find  what  is  agree¬ 
able  in  the  difco  very  of  truth.  Man,  lociety,  and^na- 
ture,  prefent  to  them  an  immenle  field  tor  reflection 
and  inquiry :  they  embrace  philofophy,  becauie  there 
alone  can  they  find  the  gratification  of  their  defires. 

The  ftrd  philofophers  were  lages  who  chiefly  dedicated  Purfuits 
their  attention  to  the  fludy  and  pradice  .  of  moralit} .  °r^  e 
What  could  bed  fecure  the  happinefs  of  individuals  or  vhiiofo. 
of  the  (late,  was  the  tubjed  of  their  meditations  ;  th..ir  1 
deeoeft  contemplations  related  to  that  objed  ;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  vain  fubtilties  and  contention^ 
about  words,  or  with  a  paflion  for  fupporting  different 
fy  denis  and  feds,  which  produced  fuch  numberlefs  er~ 
rours  and  extravagances,  when  fenfe  was  forfaken  for 
intelledual  caules,  and  the  love  or  truth  was  laciinced 
to  opinion.  They  afterwards  lod  themfelves  iai  different 
hypothefes  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  fird  caufe, 
the  fuoreme  good,  2ec.  &c.  Wifdom  evaporated  in  idd 
reveries  and  endlefs  fophittry.  What  was  laid  to  T  hales 
of  Miletus,  by  a  good  woman,  who  faw  him  fall  while 
contemplating  the  dars,  may  be  applied  to  mod  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  :  How  jhould  you  know  the  heavens , 
faid  (he,  when  you  do  not  fee  what  is  at  your  feet  f 

The  Grecian  philofophy  was  divided  into  two  branch-  Theionic 
es,  the  logic  and  Italian  feds ;  both  of  which  were  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  others.  Thales,  the  cotemporary 
of  Solon,  was  at  the  head  of  the  fird,  and  Pythagoras  the 
chief  of  the  fecond.  I  fliall  only  fpeak  as  an  hidonan, 
and  mention  the  mod  celebrated  philofophers,  but  in  a 
few  words*  confining  my  felt  to  what  is  mod  intei  cfl- 
ing, 

Pythagoras 


2B4  *r he  history 


Fythago  Pythagoras  deferves  to  be  ranked  firfb,  becaufe  he 
There-  laboured  eflfedually  in  the  caufe  of  morals.  It  was  not 

morals. °*  *n  tiie  bme  Numa,  as  numbers  have  fuppofed,  but  in 

that  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  about  five  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  years  before  the  chriftian  era,  that  that  great  man 
did  fo  much  honour  to  Greece,  and  fo  much  good  to 
Italy.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
having  heard  the  reafonings  of  a  philofopher  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  immediately  devoted  himfelf  in 
a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He 
travelled  into  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chaldea,  and  probably 
as  far  as  the  Indies,  in  queft  of  knowledge.  Though  a 
geometrician  and  aftronomer,  he  looked  upon  virtue  as 
the  firft  of  the  fciences,  and  was  perfuaded  that  he  was 

bours^n  boni  .to  make . profely tes.  After  having  taught  fome 
Italy5/0  time  in  Greece,  he  went  into  that  part  of  Italy,  which  is 
called  Magna  Gracia,  becaufe  of  the  colonies  by  which 
it  was  peopled.  Crotona,  Metapontum  and  Tarentum, 
were  the  places  in  which  he  chiefly  refided.  Here  he 
did  not  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  fhade  of  his  clofet,  but 
openly  harangued  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  people.  Crotona,  a  place  noted  for  de¬ 
bauchery,  very  foon  changed  its  appearance  j  a  reforma¬ 
tion  took  place,  the  women  ftript  themfelves  of  their 
ornaments,  and  the  marriage  vow  became  inviolably  fa- 
cred.  Several  other  towns  of  Italy  likewife  followed  the 
inftrudions  of  the  philofopher,  and  were  governed  by 

things  he  coun^eb*  °ne.  hls  maxims  was,  that  there  were 
thought  but  five  things  which  ought  to  be  combated  ;  the  dif- 

lomtatsd  ea^es  the  body>  tlle  ignorance  of  the  mind,  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  heart,  fedition  in  cities,  and  difcord  in  pn- 

vate  families. 


His  me¬ 
thod  of 
forming 
his  difci- 
ples. 


He  lived  in  the  fame  fodety  with  his  difciples,  and 
made  them  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  noviciate,  for  at  leaf! 
two  years,  and  fome  for  five,  during  which  time  they 
were  to  learn  in  filence,  without  being  entitled  to  in¬ 
quire  the  reafon  of  his  dodrines,  becaufe  he  did  not 
imagine  they  were  capable  of  reafoning  until  they  had 
imbibed  good  principles.  He  taught  them  to  reafon  by 


making 
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making  them  acquainted  with  geometry,  without  which 
they  could  not  difcover  a  quack  or  impoftor.  VV  hate- 
ver  he  faid,  was  received  as  an  oracle.  Tne  mqflet  jata 
fo ,  was  fufficient  to  ftop  the  mouths  or  the  Rlmlars. 

D,d  he  then  order  a  blind  fubmiffion,  or  did  he  dnpei 
their  doubts  by  perfuafion  ?  The  true  plulofopher  can 
never  think  of  tyrannizing  over  the  human  mind,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  geometrician  would  delire  to  be 

believed  upon  his  word.  _  ..  t  n  u.  , 

His  dodrine  of  the  divinity  was  excellent.  rfeH«te- 

taught  the  unity  of  God,  the  author  of  all  things,  anthe  (Ji. 
infinite  almighty  fpirit,  incapable  of  fuffering,  who  lsvumy. 
not  an  obied  of  our  fenfes,  or  perceivable  but  to  the 
undemanding.  His  def.re  was,  that  aft  our  aftions, 
and  all  our  application,  Ihould  be  direded  to  make  us 
referable  the  Deity,  by  the  acquifition  of  truth  ;  adding, 
that  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  necefiary  to  leek  it  with  a 
pure  heart,  and  keep  the  pafiions  in  perfed  fubjedion. 

Perhaps  it  is  without  any  foundation  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Stoics  has  been  afcribed  to  him  ;  that  _God  is 
the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  from  whence  human  louls  are 
derived  as  parts  from  their  whole  :  but  at  leaft  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  taken  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  wun  tne 

The  metempfychofis  was  a  fundamental  part  of  hisMetemp- 
dodrine,  in  confequence  of  which,  he  forbid  the  killing 
and  eating  of  animals.  The  rewarding  tne  good,  ana 
punifhing  the  wicked,  were  connected  with  this  idea, 
which  was  fpread  over  all  Afia  and  Egypt.  It  mui.  De 
Owned  that  this  was  an  ufeful  errour,  for  thofe  peopie 
had  not  the  advantage  of  revelation  to  lmorm  them  o 

Some  miracles  and  abfurd  ftones  have  been  handed  Jtedjfa- 
down  about  Pythagoras,  becaufe.  he  was  looked  upon  legislators 
as  infpired.  Impofitions  equally  improbable,  have  Itke- 
wife  been  attributed  to  him  ;  but  the  laws  of  his  dilci- 
ples,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  of  which  fome  valuao.e 
fragments  have  been  preferved  by  Diodorus, 
as  a  proof  of  his  profound  wiidom,  a  nr  id  ft  the  lgnoiance^ 
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of  idolatry.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  lawgiver  of  the 
Sibarites,  a  people  formerly  noted  for  their  effeminacy  ; 
the  fecond,  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy.  The  preamble  to 
the  laws  of  Zaleucus  dwells  upon  the  exigence  of  the 
Deity,  to  whom  every  good  which  we  enjoy  ought  to 
be  afcribed,  who  difdains  the  facnfices  of  the  wicked, 
and  who  fhould  be  honoured  by  purity  of  morals  and 
the  exercife  of  every  virtue.  A  body  of  laws  eredted 
upon  fuch  a  foundation,  is  the  more  to  be  reflected,  as 
it  infpires  mankind  with  a  love  of  thofe  duties  which  it 
prefcribes. 

Thales.  (  Thales,  tne  chief  of  the  Ionic  fe<ft,  laid  that  water 

Anaxago-  was  the  firft  principal  of  all  things,  and  that  God,  a  fpi- 
ritual  fubftance,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  foul  of 
matter,  had  formed  every  thing  out  of  water.  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  about  an  age  after  Thales,  taught  that  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  univerfe  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  infin¬ 
itely  powerful  and  wife  being.  He  believed  that  mat¬ 
ter  was  eternal,  and  his  fucceftbrs  adhered  to  that  opin¬ 
ion.  However,  it  was  the  greateft  ftep  that  could  be 
taken  by  a  philofopher,  to  exalt  his  knowledge  to  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whofe  wifdom  had  formed 
the  world.  Anaxagoras  appeared  impious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Athenians,  becaufe  he  faid  that  the  lun  was  a 
flaming ’ fubftance ;  for  which  he  would  have  been  put 
to  death,  if  Pericles  had  not  made  him  fly  from  that 
fuperftitious  city.  Such  are  the  decifions  of  ignorance, 
animated  by  a  blind  zeal,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  that 
religion  it  pretends  to  fupport.  Upon  that  philofopher 
being  afked  whether  he  chofe  to  have  his  body,  after 
his  death,  carried  to  Clazomene,  the  place  of  his  nativ¬ 
ity  :  To  what  purpofe  ?  replied  he  ;  the  road  to  the  other 
world  is  as  Jhort  from  one  place  as  another. 

Socrates.  .  Socrates,  the  difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  dedicated  all 
his  labours  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  virtue.  He  laughed  at 
the  vanity  of  the  fophifts,  and  taught  his  pupils  to  think 
that  the  proper  ftudy  of  man  was  to  know  himfelf,  that 
he  might  become  better.  He  devoted  his  phiiofophy 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  from  which  it  never  fhould 

be 
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be  feparated ;  and  was  made  to  drink  the  hemlock  like 
an  impious  criminal,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety,  and  fer- 

vices  to  bis  country. 

Socrates  committed  nothing  to  writing  ;  but  Plato,, iw 
his  difciple,  compofed  many  excellent  pieces  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  flyle,  upon  the  Deity,  the  foul,  laws,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  morality,  though  he  introduced  a  number  of  ex¬ 
travagant  ideas,  from  whence  an  infinity  of  chimeras 
were  produced.  He  was  governed  by  fancy,  but  a  phi- 
lofopher  fhould  hearken  only  to  reafon.  He  created  an  Abufeof 
intellectual  world,  in  which  genii,  numbers,  and  fantai-  num,,v‘~* 
tical  relations,  formed  a  perfect  chaos.  Pythagoras  had 
employed  numbers,  probably  as  figns  ;  but  Plato  em¬ 
ployed  them  as  reafons,  and  nature  was  forgot  in  all  his 
fyftems  :  it  could  not  be  found  either  in  his  phyfics  or 
metaphyfics,  nor  even  in  his  morals,  and  ftill  lefs  in  his 
politics,  the  principles  of  which  are  impracticable  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  is  often  fo  admirable,  that  even  his  imper¬ 
fections  are  enticing*  I  Jhoiild  like  better  to  be  deceived 
with  Plato ,  faid  Cicero,  than  to  think  right  with  the  other 
philofophers .  (Tufcul.  1.)  A  ftrange  maxim  indeed, 

but  ferves  to  fhew  that  the  greateft  geniufes  fometimes 
are  dupes  to  prejudice. 

Ariftotle,  of  Stagy ra  in  Macedonia,  the  moft  cele-  Ariftotle. 
brated  of  all  the  difciples  of  Plato,  was  of  very  different 
fentiments,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  feCt  of  Peripate¬ 
tics.  When  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Afia,  Ariftotle  went  to  teach  at  Athens,  from  whence  he 
withdrew  upon  being  accufed  of  impiety  by  a  prieft  of 
Ceres,  though  without  any  proof  being  offered  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Athenians ,  as  he  faid,  from  committing  a  Jecond 
offence  againjl  philofophy .  His  doctrine  of  the  Deity  is 
equivocal.  Sometimes  he  would  have  it  that  the  world 
is  God ;  at  other  times  that  there  is  a  God  fuperiour  to 
the  world.  The  obfeurity  in  which  almoft  every  fub- 
jeCt  he  has  handled  is  immerfed,  has  been  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  ignorance  of  modern  peripatetics  ;  but  he 
has  left  fome  very  valuable  monuments  of  his  abilities 
upon  politics,  natural  hiftory,  and  the  belles  lettres ,  in 

which 
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which  there  is  ample  room  to  admire  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius. 

c  rncades  academy  or  fchool  of  Plato  grew  very  foon  tired 

”'iinca  that  dogmatical  philofophy,  whofe  opinions,  adopted 
at  random,  could  not  convince  people  who  were  capable 
of  reafoning  ;  they  therefore  followed  the  method  of 
Socratas,  who  maintained  nothing  that  was  doubtful. 
Arcefilas,  who  was  founder  of  the  middle  academy ,  went 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  feemed  to  doubt  of 
every  thing  ;  and  fufpended  his  judgment  upon  all  fub- 
jeds,  as  if  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  in  the  world. 
The  new  academy ,  founded  by  Carneades,  followed  a 
fyflem,  which  in  appearance  was  not -fo  extravagant,  but 
in  the  end  amounted  to  almod  the  fame  thing.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  were  truths,  but  fo  obfcure, 
and  confounded  with  fo  many  errours,  that  they  could 
not  be  difcerned  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and  thus- 
his  followers  were  permitted  to  ad  from  probabilities, 
provided  they  affirmed  nothing  pofitively.  TJiere  was 
at  lead  modefty  in  this  philofophy.  What  a  multitude 
of  errours  and  contentions  would  have  been  prevented, 
if  doubts  had  been  extended  to  thofe  principles  which 
have  been  bed  edablifhed  by  reafon  and  fentiment  ! 

Ant iiihe-  At  the  time  that  Plato  was  reafoning  with  more  pomp 

oTthe’^  ^ian  folidit3r’  Antidhenes,  another  difciple  of  Socrates, 
r/ihcs.  founded  the  fed  of  the  Cynics,  fo  celebrated  for  the 
aufterity  of  its  maxims,  and  the  audacity  of  its  follow¬ 
ers.  Being  content  with  only  a  cloak,  a  wallet  and  a 
daff,  for  their  whole  property,  they  feemed  to  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  cenfure  all  the  red  of  the  world. 
Antidhenes  made  happinefs  to  confid  folely  in  virtue. 
U  pon  being  afked,  of  what  ufe  was  his  philofophy  to 
him,  he  replied,  To  keep  me  in  friendship  with  my f elf* 
A  pried  initiating  him  in  the  myfteries  of  Orpheus,  and 
praifing  the  happinefs  of  a  future  date,  he  bluntly  faid. 
Wherefore  do  ye  not  die  then  f  He  was  a  four  mifan- 
thrope,  more  likely  to  make  virtue  deteded  by  his 
harfhnefs,  than  loved  by  his  example. 


The 
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The  famous  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  wjio  was  banilhed 
from  his  country  for  making  counterfeit  money,  infilled  difciples! 
upon  being  one  of  his  difciples.  Antiflhenes  rejedled 
him,  a.nd  even  threatened  to  ftrike  him.  Strike ,  faid 
the  enthufiaftie  p.rofelyte ;  but  you  will  net  find  a  faff 
fuff ciently  flrong  to  make  me  withdraw, .  while  you  are  to  be 
heard .  Diogenes  took  the  wallet,  and,  foregoing  every 
thing,  lived  in  a  calk,  where  he  declared  open  war  againft 
vice,  without  refpedl  of  perfons.  He  was  anfwered 
fametimes  by  having  Hones  thrown  at  him  $  at  others, 
by  throwing  bones  to  him,  as  to  a  furly  dog,  which  only 
ferved  to  make  him  more  bold  and  infolent.  I  tread  the 
pride  of  Plato  under  my  feet ,  'faid  he  one  day.  Yes,  re¬ 
plied  that  philofopher,  but  it  is  zvith  another  kind, of  pride . 

Such  a  fyllem  of  philofophy  was  at  bottom  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  infult  to  humanity.  Of  the  many  maxims 
which  have  been  aferibed  to  Diogenes,  the  following 
feems  the  moll  remarkable.  Choofe  good  people  for  your 
friends ,  that  they  may  encourage  you  to  what  is  right  \  and 
the  wicked  for  enemies ,  that  they  may  hinder  you  from  being 
zvicked.  Phocion  was  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
his  difciples,  but  that  great  man  knew  how  to  temper 
his  wifdom. 


Crates,  another  Cynic,  fold  a  very  rich  patrimony,  crates* 
and,  throwing  the  money  into  the  fea,  cried  out,  Nozv  /  pp^- 
am  free .  He  was  ugly  and  deformed  ;  yet  Hipparchia, 
the  filler  of  an  Athenian  orator,  notwithllanding  the 
dilluafions  of  the  whole  family,  would  be  married  to 
him  ;  and,  to  render  herfelf  more  worthy  of  that  happi- 
nefs,  allumed  the  fiaff  and  wallet.  Such  a  fe£l  could 
not  fail  to  produce  enthufiafts,  and  very  foon  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  licentioufnefs,  like  every  fyllem  which  carries, 
ideas  of  virtue,  principles,  or  duty,  to  extravagance. 

Zeno,  born  at  Citium  in  the  idle  of  Cyprus,  was  a  dif-  Zenoana 
cipie  of  Crates,  and  founder  of  the  fedl  of  the  Stoics.  the  St0,c'i 
He  had  formerly  been  a  merchant,  but,  having  hggn 
fh  ip  wrecked,  an  accident  upon  which  he^ofteHcongrat- 
ulated  himfelf,  took  the  opportunity  of  commencing  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  at  Athens.  fyllem  of  morals 

Vol.  L  U  ,.„v  *’•  was 
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was  at  bottom  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Cynics,  but 
ftript  of  the  indecent  exterior  which  made  it  fo  cerilui- 
Theirfyf-ed.  The  Stoics  confounded  the  Divinity  with  the  ma- 
gUty!the terial  world,  of  which,  according  to  their  doftrine,  he 
was  the  foul  diffufed  over  all.  To  extricate  themfelves 
from  the  objedtions  againfl  a  providence,  they  alledged, 
that  nature  had  executed  every  thing  in  the  bell  man-, 
jier  pofflble,  with  fuch  elements  as  exifted.  This  is  in 
a  degree  the  fyftem  of  optimifm  ;  but  they  added  a  fa¬ 
tality,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  dodtrine  of  a  pro¬ 
of  virtue,  vidence.  They  maintained  that  virtue  is  the  fupreme 
good  :  that  it  makes  mankind  happy,  though  furround- 
ed  with  misfortunes,  and  even  that  afflictions  are  not 
an  evil ;  in  one  word,  that  a  life  of  reafon  conftituted 
happinefs. 

The  fage  The  true  fage  of  the  Stoics,  was  an  accomplifhed  man, 
cfthe  wp0  Was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  paffions,  and  even 
infenfible  to  pity,  which  diftrelfes  the  foul,  though  at 
the  fame  time  devoted  to  di  (charge  all  the  duties  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  Peripatetics,  who  were  not  fuch  erithu- 
fiafts,  feeing  man  competed  of  foul  and  body,  condef- 
cended  to  make  fome  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  bodily 
pleafure  and  pain,  which  are  natural  to  humanity  ;  but 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  Stoics  r'aifed  them  above  the  calls 
of  nature. 

Opinion  <c  If  I  could  ceafe  but  for  one  moment  to  think  that 
innby0'  “  ^  zm  a Chriftian,  ”fays  Montefquieu, “I could  not  help 
Montef-  <c  reckoning  the  deftrudtion  of  the  fedt  of  Zeno  among 
quieu‘  <c  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  mankind.  They 
“  carried  nothing  to  excefs  but  what  ferved  to  elevate 
<(  the  mind  of  man,  by  teaching  him  to  defpife  both 
“  pain  and  pleafure.  The  Stoics  alone  knew  how  to 
“  form  good  citizens,  or  great  men.”  (Efprit  des  Loix . 
Itv.  xxiv.)  Plutarch  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Stoics  was  dangerous  for  a  warm  temper 
prone  to  excefs ;  but  in  a  mild,  fteady  difpofition,  it 
worked  wonders.  One  part  of  valuable  knowledge ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zeno,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought  not  to 
knozv.  ( Life  of  Gleomenes.)  This  maxim  is  a  fufficient 
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encomium  on  Zeno.  Cleanthes,  Chryfippus,  Pantetius 
and  Epictetus  have  done  lefs  credit  to  Stoicifm,  than 
the  virtues  of  Cato,  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  very  different  feci  had  for  a  long  time  exifted  with-  Democri- 
out  being  much  known,  till  it  became  celebrated  by  tus- 
means  of  Epicurus.  Democritus,  of  the  city  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  died  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  fixty 
one  before  Jefus  Chrift,  was  its  founder.  This  philofo- 
pher  had  learnt  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  and  of  atoms, 
from  Leucippus.  The  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
during  a  long  courfe  of  travel,  with  his  profound  con¬ 
templations  on  nature,  rendered  him  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Abdera, 
feeing  him  laugh  at  every  thing  (for  to  him  human  life 
was  a  perpetual  comedy)  lent  Hippocrates  to  cure  him 
of  what  they  thought  madnefs ;  but  the  phyfician  was 
not  deceived,  and  told  them,  that  none  were  fo  mad  as 
they  who  thought  thcmfelves  the  mod  wife  and  of 
founded  judgment.  None  of  this  philofopher’s  works 
are  extant. 


Epicurus,  who  was  born  in  Attica  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  two  years  before  our  era,  brought  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Democritus  into  vogue.  He  taught  that  the  world 
was  formed  by  an  accidental  ademblage  of  atoms  •  that 
the  gods  did  not  interfere  in  natural  events,  nor  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs ,  and  that  the  foul  and  body  perifhed  togeth¬ 
er.  He  made  happinefs,  or  the  fupreme  good,  to  con- 
j  fid  in  pleafure ;  by  which  he  meant  thofe  pleafures  of 
I  the  mind,  which  are  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and  dippofe  a 
1 3 ife  of  temperance.  His  own  life  is  a  proof  of  his  fenti- 
jinents  on  that  head,  fmee  he  cat  nothing  but  puife  in 
'his  delightful  garden,  and  drank  only  water.  He  con¬ 
stantly  attended  the  temples,  either  out  of  fuhmiflion 
ho  the  laws  and  cudoms  of  his  country,  or  to  prevent 
his  being  accufed  of  impiety.  He  had  a  zealous  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  recommended  obedi¬ 
ence,  faying,  That  it  is  a  duty  to  vsijh  for  good  princes y 
and  fuhmit  even  to  bad.  His  uncommon  patience  dur¬ 
ing  a  mod  painful  chforder,  with  the  attachment  and 
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veneration  of  His  difciples,  ought  to  ferve  as  a  refutation 
of  thofe  calumnies  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
loaded.  His  morals  have  been  defended  by  OrigenySt.- 
Gregory  of  Nazianza,  and  fome  others  of  the  fathers'. 
His  life  was  a  life  of  prudence,  thoughts  doctrine  can¬ 
not  be  approved  ;  which,  faulty  as  it  is3  was -greatly  a- 
bufed  by  fucceeding  Epicureans,  who,  for  the  pleafures 
of  virtue,  fubdituted  thofe  of  fenfe  ;  and,  believing  nei¬ 
ther  in  a  providence  nor  a  future  date,  gave  a  tree  dope 
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to  all  their  paflions. 

From  the  Eleatic  fed,  of  which  were  Paimenidos, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  &c.  fprung 
Pyrrhomfm  and  Atheifm.  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  in  Peioporr- 
nefus,  reje&ed  all  truths  as  uncertain,  and  taught  his 
followers  to  believe,  that  judice  or  injudice  depended 
folely  upon  laws  and  cuftoms :  to  live  or  die  was  the 
fame  thing.  Wherefore  do  you  not  die  iken  ?  faid  fome 
perfon  to  him.  Preeijely ,  faid  he,  becaufe  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  betzveen  life  and  death.  Having  been  rallied  one 
day  upon  his  running  away  from  a  dog,  he  extricated 
himfelf  by  faying.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  the  better 
of  his  natural  timidity.  Pyrrhonifm  is  too  ridiculous  to 
have  followers :  men’s  natural  feelings  raifc  infuperable 

obdrudions  to  fuch  fubtilties. 

Atheifm,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  producing 
the  grcateft  mifchief,  by  attacking  a  truth, ^  which, 
though  it  does  not  fall  immediately  under  our  fenfesy  is 
neverthelefs  the  bed  lupport  of  moials.  Protagoias,  a 
difciple  of  Democritus,  having  ufed  this  expreffion  in 
’  one  of  his  books — I  cannot  fay  whether  there  are  any  gods 

or  not _ the  Athenians  caufed  his  works  to  be  burnt,  and 

drove  him  out  of  the  city.  Diagoras  openly  denied  the 
exidence  of  a  Deity.  The  Athenians  dtmmoned  him 
to  be  tried,  but  he  made  his  efcape ;  upon  which  a  re¬ 
ward  of  a  talent  was  promifed  to  whoever  killed  him,  or 
two  talents  to  any  one  that  would  bring  him  alive. 
What  date  could  tolerate  an  errour  fo  fatal  to  the  bap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  race  ?  Yet  let  us  remember,  that 
the  Athenians  put  to  death  the  pious  Socrates  as  an 

atheift  j 
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atheift ;  and  let  us  not  confound  the  abufes  of  fuperfti- 
tion  with  the  well  founded  complaints  of  infulted  re- 
ligion* 

The  more  the  Grecian  theology  was  abiurd,  the  The  phi- 
greater  the  merit  of  the  philofophers,  who  endeavoured 
^o  difpel  the  delulions  by  found  reafon ;  fince  they  had  impiety, 
lo  much  to  dread  from  the  rnadnefs  of  the  populace, 
excited  by  the  hatred  of  the  priefts,  Thefe  would  have 
it,  that  the  fun  was  Apollo,  and  the  moon  Diana,  be- 
!  caufe  otherwife  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Apollo  would 
have  been  ftript  of  a  great  (hare  of  their  wealth  :  they 
|  therefore  accufed  thofe  philofophers  of  impiety,  who  in 
j  the  univerfe  faw  nothing  but  an  infinite  intelligence, 
and  the  natural  phenomena.  Befides,  the  philofophers 
j  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Deity  than 
the  common  people  are  now,  who  have  the  advantage 
j  of  being  enlightened  by  a  Chriftian  revelation.  1  (peak 
of  thofe  people  only,  who  have  been  taught  by  men 

truly  worthy  of  the  priefthood. 

It  fee  ms,  after  all,  that  the  fpeculative  philoiophy  of 
the  Greeks  has  produced  fcarcely  any  thing  but  errours 
I  and  difputes  ;  becaufe,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
periment,  they  eredled  fyftems,  and  dreamed  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  making  obfervations. 

1  A  taile  for  fophiftry  and  ill  founded  fubtilhes,  pride  and 
infatuation,  became  common  to  all  the  different  feds ; 

|  from  whence  thofe  multitudes  of  follies  and  chimeras 
have  proceeded,  which'  have  been  handed  down  to  our 
j  times. 

Ill  v  .  .  i  ‘  A 

I  Sect.  II. 

Geometry,  Astronomy,  Geography. 

!  NEVERTHELESS  they  cultivated  geometry  j  a  Geometry 
fcience  which,  being  purely  demonftrative,  is  fo  well 
calculated  to  give  the  mind  a  difrelifh  to  all  doubtful 
opinions.  Pythagoras  taught  it  to  his  difcipies ;  and  it 
! .  was  made  ufe  of  by  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  &c. 

Euclid  pf  Alexandria,  whole  elements  will  ever  be  held 
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des. 


in  the  higheft  eftimaticn,  brought  it  to  perfedlon  about 
Archime-  three  hundred  years  before  Tefus  Chrift.  Had  Archi- 

/?OC  t  ^  *-7 

medes  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  have  been  another 
Newton.  The  machines  which  he  made  ufe  of  againft 
the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  were  in  his  eye  mere 
trifles,  in  comparifon  of  his  fcientiflc  difcoveries,  Hav¬ 
ing  declared,  that  if  he  had  a  fixed  point  out  of  this  earth, 
he  could  move  it  like  another  body,  it  was  faid  that  he 
proved  this  extraordinary  aflertion,  by  moving  one  of  the 
Lirgeft  and  heavy  loaded  galleys,  by  means  of  an  inftru- 
ment  which  he  only  touched.  Rollin  might  have  called 
in  queftion  the  truth  of  this  experiment ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Archimedes  was  a  prodigy  of  genius. 
By  the  means  of  hydroftatics  he  difcovered  the  theft  of 
a  goldlmith,  who  had  mixed  fome  other  metal  with  the 
gold  he  ought  to  have  ufed  in  forming  a  crown  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  make  for  king  Hiero.  The  mir¬ 
ror  which  he  invented  to  fet  on  fire  the  fleet  of  Marcel- 
lus,  was  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  even  in  our  days; 
but  after  feeing  that  of  M.  Buffon,  the  other  can  no 
longer  be  denied. 

Thales  introduced  aftronomy  into  Greece.  He  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
the  folar  year,  the  caufe  of  eclipfes,  and  the  Little  Bear, 
which  is  a  conftellation  of  much  importance  to  navi¬ 
gators.  According  to  Pliny,  the  fphere  was  invented 
by  Anaximander,  one  of  the  feholars  of  Thales ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  he  was  the  inventor  of  maps,  and 
brought  fun  dials  into  ufe  ;  but  probably  thefe  inven¬ 
tions,  which  were  claimed  by  the  Greeks,  came  cither 
from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia.  They  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  aftronomy  but  very  ilowly  :  even  Anaximander  did 
not  believe  that  the  fun  was  larger  than  Peloponnefus ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  inftrudrions  of  Thales,  the  year 
was  computed,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  only 
at  three  hundred  and  fixty  days.  However,  during  the 
Peloponnenan  war,  Meto  publifhed  at  Athens  his  En-. 
r.eadecateris ,  which  ■  we  call  the  golden  number ;  it  is  a 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  moen 

renews 


Agrono¬ 

my. 

Thales. 


Anaxi¬ 

mander. 


Meto. 
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renews  her  courfe  with  the  fun  within  an  hour  and  fome 
minutes. 

Eudoxus,  a  difciple  of  Plato,  not  finding  fufficient  Eudoxus 
refources  for  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  at  Athens,  went  to  u 
ftudy  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  brought  the  knowledge 
of  the  planets  and  the  conftellations.  About  the  fame 
time  Pitheas  of  Marfeilfes,  a  colony  from  Phocaea,  made 
a  famous  obfervation  on  the  fhadow  of  the  fun  during 
the  foKlice,  by  which  he  afcertained  the  latitude  of  his 
country  :  he  failed  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  into  the 
ocean,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Thule  (Iceland)  and  then 
fleered  his  courfe  into  the  Baltic,  till  he  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  called  Tanais,  and  which  is 
probably  the  Viftula.  Having  obferved  that  the  days 
became  longer  the  farther  he  advanced  to  the  north, 
during  the  fummer  folftice,  he  fixed  the  difference  of 
climates  by  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights. 

Strabo,  and  even  Polybius,  deny  that  Pitheas  ever  Raft  o-^ 
made  thefe  voyages,  from  a  perfuafion  that  thofe  cli-  gainft  na- 
mates,  which  he  laid  he  had  vifited,  were  uninhabitable,  turaifa&s 
We  ought  to  fufpend  our  judgment  upon  fubjeds  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  Herodotus  could  not  help 
laughing  (that  is  his  own  expreffion)  at  thofe  people, 
who  imagined  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  the 
ocean  :  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  the  failors  of 
Nechos  could  have  feen  the  fun  in  a  contrary  pofition 
from  that  in  which  he  is  feen  in  Europe.  Was  not  even 
the  idea  of  Antipodes  loudly  denied  feveral  ages  after 
his  time  ?  Have  not  they  who  gave  credit  to  it,  been  j 
taxed  with  madnefs  and  folly  ?  Was  not  even  the  be¬ 
lief  of  that  fad  reckoned  a  herefy  ? 

It  was  by  aftronomical  obfervations,  that  Ariftotle  Aftrono^ 
came  to  know  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  earth  :  the  legations 
roundnefs  of  its  lhade  in  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  ;  the 
inequalities  of  the  meridional  heights,  according  to  the 
climates,  (hewed  him  that  it  was  fpherical.  Alexandria 
having  become  the  afylum  of  the  fciences,  Eratofthenes 
was  there  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  made 
fome  new  obfervations  for  meafuring  the  circumference 
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of  the  globe;  and  his  cotemporary  Hipparchus,  in  the 
fame  place,  made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  dif- 
covered  their  particular  revolution  round  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic!  ’  Pliny  called  Hipparchus  Nature  s  confidant . 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  that  the  celebrated 

Geogra¬ 

phy* 

;  jy  Mbf  '  1 

Ptolemy  gave  a  complete  fyftem  of  aftronomy. 

Geography,  which  is  connected  with  that  fcience, 
fince  aftronomical  obfervations  ferve  to  meafure  the 
earth,  and  to  fix  the  fituation  of  different  places,  could 
make  but  very  flow  progrefs,  and  only  in  proportion  as 
countries  were  difcovered  and  examined.  What  is  very 
extraordinary,  Homer  knew  more  of  geography  than 
Herodotus  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  ftili 
believed  that  it  was  as  far  from  Egina  to  Samos,  as  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  but  navigation  cleared  up  that 
doubt,  and  their  knowledge  was  enlarged  by  means  of 
commerce.  This  fcience  was  greatly  extended  by  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  and  made  ftili  further  progrefs 
under  his  fuccefibrs.  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Augnftus, 
and  Ptolemy  after  him,  made  vaft  improvements  ;  and 
the  laft  mentioned  of  the  two  dedicated  his  whole  fludy 
to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude,  without  which 
it  is  impoftible  to  be  exadt. 

superior*!-  The  Ancients  were  greatly  inferiour  to  the  moderns, 
ty  of  the  on  this  fhbjecft,  as  well  as  in  all  the  fciences  which  re- 
0  em  *  ‘quire  exadt  difquifitio'n  :  their  geography  is  very  erro¬ 
neous  ;  but  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwife,  fince  M. 
DeliHe  has  proved  by  agronomical  obfervations,  that 
there  are  very  many  important  triiftakes  in  the  heft 
modern  rriaps  ?  He  has  abridged  Alia  no  lefs  than  five 
hundred  leagues ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Tea  from  eaft 
to  weft,  three  hundred  leagues.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
ancients,  with  fo  few  helps,  could  make  fuch  prodigious 
progrefs  5  and  how  they  became  either  aftronomers  or 
geographers,  without  telefcopes,  and  without  the  Arabic 
'figures.  “  They  did,”  fays  the  Marquis  de  1’Hopital, 
tyhat  our  men  of  genius  would  have  done  in  the  fame 
**  fituation  ;  and  if  they  had  lived  in  our  time,  we  may 
“  fuppofe,  that  they  muft  have  had  the  fame  views  we 
C£  have.”  Preface  del' Annul,  dcs  infiniment  petite.  Some 
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••'Some  writers  have  afcribed  to  the  ancients  our  moft  Modern 
valuable  difcoveries.  The  Pythagoreans  believed  that  eri« 
the  earth  and  the  planets  moved  round  the  fun.  Urn-  tothea„ 
pedocles,  who  according  to  a  ridiculous  tradition  threw  cleats, 
himfelf  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  afcribed  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  Syphon,  to  the  weight  of  the  air,  which 
keeps  the  water  fufpended,  while  the  orifice  continues 
to  be  Ihut  by  the  finger.  The  fame  philofopher  ima¬ 
gined  a  kind  of  power  of  attradion,  very  little  different 
from  that  of  Newton.  Cicero  and  Seneca  explained 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  lea  by  the  preflure  of  the 
moon  ;  but  thefe  were  only  conjectures  without  proof, 
and  fyftems  eredted  by  guefs.  The  honour  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  is,  to  have  found  the  fecrets  of  nature  by  obier- 

vat  ion. 


Sect.  III. 

Medicine. 

MEDICINE,  in  Fome  degree  necefiary,  rather  from  Medicine 
the  faults  of  men  than  from  any  defect  of  nature,  was,  a 
fhort  time  before  the  Peloponnefian  war,  nothing  better 
than  practifing  by  rote,  and  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits.  From  the  age  of  Homer,  in  which  undoubtedly 
neither  ointments  nor  plaifters  were  known,  hnce  he  who 
fipeaks  of  the  fmalieft  remedies  makes  no  mention  or 
them,  we  do  not  find  that  medicine  was  improved.  L, 
as  Cellus  alledges,  Pythagoras  is  ranked  among  the  cele¬ 
brated  phyficians,  it  muft  probably  be  owing  to  his 
vague  reputation  of  being  an  univerfal  genius.  Hero- 
philus,  who  lived  five  hundred  and  feventy  years  before 
Chrift,  feeiris  to  have  acquired  fome  knowledge.  We 
are  told  that  he  obtained  leave  to  difiedt  alive  thole 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  fuller  death  ;  and,  if 
we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  he 
differed  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  3  but  it  is  impofilbie 
to  be  believed.  ^ 

Jrlerodicus  of  Sicily,  the  mailer  of  the  famous  Hippo-  Herodicu® 

crates,  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  two  fefD  in  me¬ 
dicine, 
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dicine,  which  were  called  the  dietetic  and  gymnajlic t 
whole  remedies  depended  upon  diet,  regimen,  and  bodi¬ 
ly  exercife.  He  therefore  deierved  to  be  looked  upon 
in  a  fuperiour  light  to  thole  quacks,  who  before  his  time 
vended  heaps  of  hurtful  or  ufelefs  prefcriptions. 

Htppocra- .  ^ut,at  taft  carne  Hippocrates,  who  was  born  in  the 
•tfcs-  Jl^e  of  Cos,  about  four  hundred  and  fixty  years  before 
our  era.  If  we  were  to  queflion  the  eminent  fervices 
which  he  rendered  the  Greeks  during  the  plague  of 
Athens,  as  mentioned  by  many  hiftorians,  yet  there  is  a 
Efficient  number  of  his  works  (till  exifting,  and  always 
efleemed  as  mailer  pieces,  to  ferve  for  his  encomium. 
He  improved  his  knowledge,  by  colleding  all  the  re¬ 
marks  of  his  predeceflors,  and  was  himfelf  a  better  ob- 
ferver  than  any  of  them.  He  thought  the  moft  fimple 
remedies  the  moft  effedual,  and  ftill  made  as  little  ufe 
or  them  as  poftible.  The  ingenuous  confeffion  which 
lie  made  of  fome  errours,  and  feveral  ufelefs  remedies, 
prove  how  much  he  was  fuperiour  to  blind  confidence, 
and  that  he  efleemed  it  his  greatefl  honour  to  be  of  ufe 
to  the  public.  The  celebrated  Galen,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  looked  upon  him  as  his  maf- 
ter. 

Different  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  phyficians  as 
Medicine.  wel1  as  Philosophers  have  been  divided  into  a  variety  of 
rival  fects,  whole  oppohte  principles  lead  to  contrary 
p radii ce.  The  words  empirics ,  dogmatics ,  methodics ,  8cc. 

which  foppofe  a  man  fo  wedded  to  fyflem  that  he  can- 
iioi  fee  difeafes  but  through  clouds  of  prejudice,  muft 
infallibly  infpire  people  with  horrour.  It  was  probably 
from  thinking  of  fuch  people  that  Cato  faid,  We  flail  be 
nunea  if  the  Greeks  fend  us  their  learning ,  but  more  efpe - 
dally  if  they  fend  us  their  phyficians.  They  have  vowed , 
that  by  the  'means  of  medicine  they  will  kill  all  whom  they 
call  barbarians.  (PI in.  1.  xxix.) 

Botany,  x  Botany ,  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  medicine,  was  flill 
anatomy,  ifj  its  infancy.  Biofoorides  and  Pliny  lcarcely  knew  fix 
hundred  plants  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  more  than  fix  thousand  were  known ;  and 
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fince  that  time  this  fcience  is  greatly  improved,  by  the 
introduction  of  method.  Medical  chemiftry  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  fcience,  derived  from  the  Arabs.  It  was  only  in  the 
later  a^es  that  any  improvement  could  be  made  m  ana¬ 
tomy,  when  foperfhtion  no  longei  oppoied  the  difLdion 
of  human  bodies ;  and  by  this  means  forgery  and  phar¬ 
macy,  which  at  prefent  are  feparate  {Indies  from  phytic, 
of  which  they  formerly  made  a  part,  have  acquired  an 
aflonifning  degree  of  perfection,  totally  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  But  the  bodily  exercifes,  fuch  as  wrediing, 
playing  quoit,  horfe-racing,  thole  games  wherein  the 
Greeks’  were  fo  anxious  to  didinguifh  themfelves ;  the 
military  exercifes,  which  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  ;  in  a  word,  activity  and  fobriety,  were 
worth  all  other  remedies. 

Sect.  IV. 

Economics. 

A  fcience  of  much  importance  to  government,  too  Econo- 
little  dudied  by  the  Greeks,  or  at  lead  greatly  negle&ed 
by  their  writers,  is  that  of  economy.  We  fcarcely  know  negiefted 
any  thing  of  their  finances,  how  they  were  adminiflered, 
their  principles  upon  this  fubjed,  and  a  number  of  in- 
terefting  details,  in  themfelves  more  ufeful  than  the 
many  with  which  their  hiflories  have  been  fwelled. 
Learned  as  the  Athenians  were,  they  always  feem  to  have 
preferred  the  plaufible  to  the  folid  :  their  philofophers, 
except  a  very  few,  employed  their  whole  time  in  vague 
fpeculations,  and  fine  difcourles  upon  general  fubjects, 
and  contemning  that,  which,  if  added  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  country,  mufl  be  the  foundation  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  people.  The  many  fyflems  on  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  on  the  chief  good,  could  neither  make 
mankind  more  wife,  nor  dates  more  fiouri thing.  Is  the 

imaginary  republic  of  Plato  to  be  compared  with  fome 
good  precepts  fuited  to  common  life,  or  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  kingdoms  ? 


Xenophon 
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Econo-  Xenophon  has  left  us  two  treatifes ;  the  one  entitled, 
Seno-*  Economics  ;  the  .other,  Of  the  Revenue .  The  firft  treats 
phon.  of  private  economy  ;  the  fecond,  on  the  finances  of 
Athens..  Thefe  valuable  morfels,  though  written  only 
fuperficially,  are  well  worthy  of  perufal.  The  author 
highly  praifes  domefiic  cares,  particularly  agriculture, 
and  with  great  reafon,  though  without  conveying  much 
inftrudlion  upon  the  fubjedt ;  he  does  not  even  mention 
.grafting.  According  to  him,  the  art  confifts  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  not  owing  to  igno¬ 
rance,  but  to  idlenefs.  This  maxim,  though  in  general 
true,  muft  be  falie  and  pernicious,  if  it  debarred  people 
from  making  new  attempts.  Notwithftanding  the 
praife  bellowed  on  ancient  cuftoms,  have  they  not  been 
in  many  cafes  ufefully  corrected,  and  how  much  may 
they  not  be  ftill  improved  ?  It  mud  be  allowed  at  the 
fame  time,  that  induftry  will  do  more  than  every’  thing 
elfe  ,  let  us  therefore  promote  the  love  of  it,  for  the 
•  conveniences  which  it  affords;  it  is  the  great  fecret  of 
making  the  earth  fertile. 

HLstrea-  Histreatife  upon  the  means  of  increafing  the  revenue 
ievenue.  e°^  Attica  is  more  curious,  becaufe  it  prefents  to  our  at¬ 
tention  fome  things  which  are  not  fo  much  known. 
Without  repeating  what  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  I  fha.ll 
only  lay  before  you  fome  of  his  opinions  which  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  particular  examination.  *  He  is  chiefly  attached 
to  commerce,  which  is  the  natural  refource  of  a  barren 
country.  He  infills  upon  the  eminent  advantages 
Athens  derived  from  its  fituation,  which  he  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerates,  as^  he  would  have  it  confidered  not  only  as 
the  centre  of  Greece,  but  of  the  univerfe.  He  very 
properly  recommends  to  them  to  try  every  means  of 
alluring  flrangers  to  fettle  among  them,  for  their  induf- 
rry  and  their  wealth  muff  bring  certain  advantages. 
Every  foreigner  paid  a  tax  of  twelve  drachmas.  Let  us , 
fays  Xenophon,  put  them  in  a  fituation  to  love  and  ferve 
To  faciii- us .  He  Ihews  the  neceffity  of  lightening  all  the  clogs 
merce.m"  commerce,  but  more  particularly  to  fhorten  lawfuits, 

which 
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which  retard  bufmefs,  and  keep  ftrangers  at  a  diftance. 

He  propofes  to  buiid  market  places,  ftorehom.es,  and 
merchant  drips,  and  (hews  the  advantage  which  rnuft  be 
derived  from  fuch  proceedings ;  enterpnles  g>eatl>  u 
periour  to  thofe  of  luxury  and  ornament,  which  lome- 

times  bring  on  the  ruin  of  nations.  .  . 

On  the  fubjeft  of  exploring  mines  he  maintains  tha,  Th.^ 

River  does  not  rejemble  the  other  productions  of  fU  eai  tfi,  |,old  or 
and  that  the  great  plenty  of  it  does  not  lower  its  price  ;  that  *«,. 
void,  if  it  was  to  he  in  greater  plenty  than  fiver,  woUid 
raife  the  price  of  fiver,  and  lower  its  own.  The  laft  pio- 
pof.tion  is  probable  ;  but  if  the  abundance  of  diver  does 
not  lower  its  price,  does  it  not  increafe  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities  ?  does  it  not  require  more  money  to  iuppor, 
life  ?  and  is  not  that  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  price  ot 

filver  was  lowered  ? 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  this  work  of  Xenophon,  the  Working 
Athenians  were  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  finan¬ 
ces  or  political  economy.  Some  individvals  were  made 
rich  by  working  mines,  while  that  valuable  refouice  was 
totally  negleded  by  the  (late;  the  author  propofes  a 
method  to  reconcile  the  intereft  of  individuals  witn  that 
of  the  public.  He  prudently  obferves,  that  every  thing 
oup-ht  not  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  that  in  all  en- 
terprifes  the  means  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  end  ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  a  firft  trial  makes  a  fecond  more  eaiy, 
which  in  courfe  promotes  every  fucceeding  attempt. 

He  feems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  one  chimerical  idea  ; 
the  eredting  a  body  of  magiilrates,  whofe  duty  it  mould 
be  to  preferve  a  perpetual  peace  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
tells  them,  that  the  rnofi  certain  method  of  conquering  their 
enemies ,  is  to  make  none.  He  conduces  with  advifing 
them  to  confult  the  oracles,  to  know  whether  heaven 
approves  their  proje&s,  and  what  god  they  fliould  pray 
to  for  protection.  Could  it  have  been  conceived  that  a 
philofopher  believed  that  oracles  were  neceffary  in  any 
bufmefs  relating  to  the  finances  ?  .  Undoubtedly  he  did 
this  in  compliance  with  the  fuperftitious  weakness  or  the 

people,  t  c 
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The  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet 
of  little 
expenfe. 
Law  of 
Solon. 


Another 
law  byDe- 
moftiienes 


•  It  the  Greeks  formed  no  good  theory  upon  this  fub- 
.tect,  with  which  modern  nations  are  fo  much  engaged 
a  is  oecaufe  they  had  not  fo  great  reafon  for  diredtinc 
tneir  attention  to  that  objeft.  Their  wars  were  not  fo 
expeniive  ;  which  was  owing  to  the  troops  commonly 
coming  home  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  to  their 
armies  being  few  in  number,  and  feldom  compofed  of 
mercenaries.  Befides,  their  fleet,  which  was  the  chief 
tiength  of  Athens,  was  of  no  great  cxpenfe  to  the  re¬ 
public.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  the  twelve  hundred  richeft 
citizens  were  divided  into  leventy  five  companies  of  fix- 
teen,  each  of  which  provided  a  galley,  to  be  alternately 
commanded  by  the  fixteen.  As  many  difputes  arofe 
about  who  were  the  richeft,  Demofthenes  procured  an¬ 
other  law  to  be  pafled,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  the  ftate,  whole  property  amounted  to 
ten  talents ,  fhould  be  obliged  to  equip  one  galley  •  two 
galleys,  if  he  had  twenty  talents  ;  and  they  whofe  for¬ 
tunes  did  not  amount  to  ten,  fhould  join  with  others  to 
demay  that  expenfe.  Athens,  with  fuch  refources,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  by  the  help  of  induftry  and  commerce, 
could  luppoit  herfelf  without  the  economical  fcience  of 
t  ae  moderns,  to  which  her  neighbours  were  equally  ftran- 
gers.  It  was  vice,  and  not  the  want  of  money,  which 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  that  ftate. 

It  feemed  to  me  to  be  of  confequence  to  enter  into 
theic  particulars,  on  purpofe  to  fhew  the  lengths  which 
the  human  mind  was  capable  of  attaining,  and  the  point 
at  which  its  powers  flopped,  in  a  nation  that  was  to  in- 
itrud  the  miftrds  of  the  world.  Rome  comes  next  to 
prefent  another  kind  of  view  for  our  confideration.  Cou¬ 
rage,  poverty,  virtue,  and  ambition,  contributed  all  their 
powers  to  raife  her  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  worldly  gran- 
deui,  before  the  arts  and  iciences,  entering  in  the  train 
o  ricues,  made  her  the  rival  of  Athens — Athens,  which 

was  doomed  to  be  her  inftrudrefs,  and  to  receive  her 
laws. 


End  of  the  Grecian  History. 


Advertisement » 


^  HOUGH  I  begin  the  Modern  Hiftory  at  the  time  that  the 

Stench  monarchy  was  eftablifhed,  which  happenned  near  the  end  of 

the  fifth  century,  yet  the  Roman,  which  makes  the  mod  effentiai  part 

of  the  Ancient  Hiftory,  comprifed  in  this  work,  does  not  conclude 

till  the  eftablifhment  of  Mahornetifm  in  the  feventh  century.  I 

thought  it  was  proper  to  follow  the  chain  of  events  till  that  period 

from  which  the  total  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  dated  ; 
* 

which  was  greatly  hastened  in  the  eaft  by  the  rapid  eonqueds  gained 

by  the  Arabs. 
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ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Preliminary  Obfervations . 

AS  the  Roman  hiftory,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expref* 
fion,  abforbs  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  intro* 
duces  a  long  chain  of  actions  which  reach  down  to  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory,  the  better  to  note  the  continuation  and 
connexion  of  the  principal  events,  we  fhall  divide  it 
into  epochas,  taking  care,  as  far  as  pofnbte,  to  diftin- 
guilh  each  epocha,  not  only  by  fome  remarkable  fad, 
but  by  an  idea  which  has  an  affinity  with  the  fpace  of 
time  it  comprehends. 

The  early  ages  of  Rome,  like  thofe  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  involved  in  darknefs  and  uncertainty.  Fabius 
Fidor,  who  was  the  firfl  writer  of  Roman  hiftory,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  lecond  Punic  war,  more  than  five 
hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  At  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  blinded  by  ig¬ 
norance,  when  fuperftition  gave  credit  to  every  idle  tale, 
when  writing  was  an  accomplilhment  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  when  the  memoirs  of  the  priefthcod  were  on¬ 
ly 
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ly  records  of  miracles,  what  multitudes  of  fables  ought 
we  not  to  exped  ?  Even  thefe  memoirs,  if  we  truft  to 
the  authority  of  Livy,  were  deftroyed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Gauls,  and  from  thence  fuch  heaps  of  abfurd  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  wonders  accumulated  without  the  leaft  iha- 
dow  of  probability,  were  handed  down  by  different  his¬ 
torians  ;  but  Rome  thought  die  was  of  divine  origin, 
and  therefore  adopted  whatever  tended  to  flatter  thefe 
prejudices. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let  ires  and  In -  Notwith- 
fcriptions ,  Vol.  VI.  may  be  read  the  dhfertations  offh^dul"5 
Meffrs.  de  Pouilly,  and  the  Abbe  Sallier,  upon  the  hif-  certainty, 
tory  of  the  firft  four  ages,  wherein  whatever  is  maintain- 
ed  by  the  one,  is  denied  by  the  other.  The  conted  ditions 
between  thefe  two  learned  men  fee  ms  to  lead  to  Pyr-  ddSve 
rhonifm  ;  but  the  judicious  obferver  wall  endeavour  to  credit, 
find  the  medium,  and  reject  whatever  he  thinks  abfurd 
or  incredible,  without  denying  thofe  truths  which  he 
may  find  intermixed  with  fables.  Except  thofe  facts  of 
which  we  ourfelves  have  been  witnelfes,  as  M.  Freret 
obferves  (ibid.)  there  is  no  certainty  in  hidory  but  what 
arifes  from  the  dependence  we  have  upon  the  evidence 
of  others,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  in  fome  degree  no 
better  than  tradition.  Unwritten  reports  are  certainly 
weaker  than  the  other;  yet  the  certainty  of  public  and 
important  events,  which  the  memory  of  man  is  capable 
of  eafily  retaining,  may  dill  be  preferved.  Should  the 
improbable  circumdances,  which  are  fometimes  added, 
for  that  reafon  dedroy  every  truth  ?  At  this  rate,  we 
mud  difbelieve  all  our  cotemporaries  who  have  related 
fimilar  wonders.  Befides,  fome  memorials,  from  which 
\  the  Roman  hidorians  derived  their  information,  are  dill 
|  dibfiding ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  take  nothing 
from  their  narrations,  but  what  ought  to  be  remembered. . 

Our  plan  neceflarily  makes  us  avoid  chronological  Date  of 
difeudions,  which  are  an  eternal  fubject  of  unintereding 
difputes.  If  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  un-  Home.  " 
certain,  it  varies  only  a  few  years.  The  mod  probable 
opinion  fixes  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Vol.  I.  X  the 
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the  fixth  Olympiad,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  three  years 
before  Jefus  Chrift,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  time  when  Lycurgus  eftablifhed  his  laws,  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  before  the  Athenians  received  thofe 
of  Solon  ;  fourteen  years  before  the  era  of  Nabonaffar* 
that  time,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  in  which  the  learned 
moderns  fix  the  execution  of  the  magnificent  works  at 
Babylon,  that  were  afcribed  to  Semiramis  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  give  both  the  date 
of  the  year  of  Rome  and  of  the  year  before  the  Chriftian 
era  ;  but,  to  prevent  the  confufion  of  figures,  I  fhall  only 
give  the  firft,  which  it  is  cafy  to  connect  with  the  fe- 
cond,  by  fubtrading  from  753  the  number  which  ex- 
prefles  the  date  of  Rome. 


FIRST  E  P  O  C  H  A. 

The  Foundation  of  Rome. 

THE  KINGS. 

A  I 'pace  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  years. 


R  O  M  U  L  U 


V. 


Yeatof  IVTOTWITHSTANDING  the  great nefs  at  which 
Rome  i.  /V  Rome  arrived,  the  Romans  were  infeded  with 
captainof  1 1  at  contemptible  vanity,  the  difgrace  of  other  ancient 
a  band  Of  nations>  which  made  them  introduce  fomething  won* 
Sefom-  derfol  into  the  hiftory  of  their  origin.  They  were  de* 
firous  to  have  it  believed,  that  they  were  the  defendants 
of  fEneas ;  that  the  god  Mars  was  the  father  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  the  founder  of  their  city  5  and  that  he  was  miracu- 
loufly  fuckled  by  a  (he  wolf  Amidft  thefe  abfurdities, 
we  can  trace  Romulus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ban¬ 
ditti,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  building  huts  in  a 

part 
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part  of  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Alba,  and,  with  the 
affidance  of  about  three  thoufand  men,  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  date  which  was  afterwards  to  fwallow  up  the 
mod  powerful  kingdoms.  We  find  him  increafing  the 
number  of  his  fubjedts  by  offering  an  afylum  to  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  every  kind  of  profligate  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  fubrr.it  to  his  power.  The  Sabines  refufed  to  let 
them  have  women  for  the  purpofe  of  population  ;  he 
I  therefore  indituted  games  that  he  might  feduce  them 
into  his  city,  and  by  force  of  arms  feized  upon  their 
|  daughters  to  have  wives  for  his  foldiers.  If  we  trace 
back  mod  empires  to  their  fource,  we  fliall  find  the 
fame  kind  of  robberies  and  violence. 

If  Romulus  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  enter- Policy  of 
prifing  adventurer,  undoubtedly  the  neighbouring  people 
would  have  dedroyed  his  city  in  its  infancy  :  but  he  of  his  go- 
|  had  political  views ;  and  it  was  by  edablifhing  good  verument 
laws,  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  arms,  that  he  ac- 
eomplidied  his  purpofe.  From  its  origin,  the  govern-  v 
ment  of  Rome  affords  a  fubjedt  worthy  of  the  mod  fe- 
rious  attention.  Agreeably  to  the  character  and  cuf- 
toms  of  all  uncivilized  people,  it  was  a  mixed  monarchy, 
in  which  the  choice  of  a  king  did  not  limit  the  freedom 
of  the  people.  Romulus,  when  elected  to  that  dignity, 
was  convinced  that  the  people  would  not  remain  in 
fubjection,  and  that  they  mud  either  have  a  fhare  in  the 
government,  or  that  he  himfelf  mud  renounce  it  alto¬ 
gether ;  he  therefore  divided  his  colony  into  three  tribes,  nivifion 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  curi^.  He  then  divided 
the  lands  into  three  unequal  portions:  the  fird  was  into  three 
for  the  fupport  of  religion  ;  the  next,  -for  the  wants  of tribe,i' 
j  the  date ;  and  the  third  for  the  citizens,  to  each  of 
j  whom  was  given  two  jug-era*  of  land.  In  the  next  place,  Theef- 
he  edablidied  a  fenate,  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons ;  tabuihing 
;  whofe  duty  it  was,  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  obferved  ,  ena*R” 
to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  importance  ;  and  to  report 
tliefe  deliberations  to  the  comitia,  or  affemblies  of  the 

X  2  people, 

*  The  jugevum  contained  two  roods,  18  poles,  24-005  feet  Englifh  fqturc 
Kieaiure,  fcmething  more  than  half  an  acre. 


I 


The  three peop]e>  to  whom  the  fupreme  power  of  deciding  belong- 
powers'  ed  ;  yet  it  was  neceflary  that  their  decifions  fhoujd  be 
approved  by  the  fenate.  The  command  of  the  army, 
the  convocation  of  the  comitia  and  fenate,  the  judging 
of  the  moil  important  caufes,  and  the  dignity  of  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  belonged  to  the  king. 

Romulus  gy  this  mixing  of  three  powers,  Romulus  knew 
cufiypre-  how  to  pleafe  the  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gratify 
lerveci  a  }fis  own  ambition.  As  the  members  were  of  his  own 
ofepowere choice,  he  could  eaftly  command  the  _  fenate ;  and  to 
inhisowa].cep  tfie  people  in  dependence,  the  military  power,  the 
hands.  religi0n5  and  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  were  retained  in 
his  own  hands  5  and  though  he  gave  up  to  them  the 
chief  powers  of  fovereighty,  the  making  laws,  and  choof- 
ing  magi ff rates,  the  determining  peace  or  war,  he  fo  pre- 
'  ferved  the  means  of  direding  their  votes,  that  in  fad  he 
was  entire  mafter  of  every  thing.  Twelve  lidors  were 
appointed  as  a  guard  to  his  perfon,  which  is  an  ufeful 
appendage  of  royalty ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  added  a 
Roman  military  corps,  confiding  of  three  hundred  men,  whole 
knights.  ^uty  jt  was  to  fight  either  on  foot  or  horfeback.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  knights,  at  firft  called  celeres. 

Patrons  si  To  prevent  diffenfions  between  the  fenate  and 
excellent1  people^  Romulus  made  a  law,  at  lead  it  has  been  af- 
inftitution cribed  with  many  other  things  to  him,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  profperity  of  Rome.  Every  plebeian 
was  allowed  to  choofe  one  of  the  fenators  as  his  patron  ; 
and  their  reciprocal  duties  united  the  patrons  and  the 
clients.  The  fenator  proteded  his  clients,  who  in  their 
turn  fupported  him  in  cafes  of  neceffity  ;  and  thefe  ties 
of  humanity  infpired  the  whole  with  a  love  of  concord 
and  moderation  ;  fo  that,  during  the  firft  troubles  which 
were  excited  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  different  ranks  after 
the  eftabliftiment  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  lhedding 
of  blood.  The  union  of  the  citizens  is  the  heft  fecurity 
for  the  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  but  if  the  lower  people  are 
regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  as  little  better  than 
nothing,  the  multitude  will  be  either  opprefted  or  rebel¬ 
lious. 

Uncivilized 
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Uncivilized  nations  have  but  few  laws,  and  even  thofe  Barbarous 
few  are  tinctured  with  barbarity  ;  of  which  I  fhall  quote  ^ou^of 
only  two  inftances  in  the  laws  of  Romulus..  The  firfl  hufbands 
gave  leave  to  hufbands  to  divorce  their  wives,  and  even  &fathers* 
to  put  them  to  death,  not  only  for  being  guilty  of  great 
crimes,  but  for  having  drank  wine  :  the  women,  on  the 
contrary,  were  prohibited  from  withdrawing  from  their 
hufbands  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  The  fecond 
made  fathers  abfolute  over  their  children  5  thejNmight 
fell  them,  even  to  the  third  time,  and  at  any  age ;  what 
was  dill  more,  they  might  put  them  to  death  ;  and, 
provided  they  took  the  opinion  of  five  neighbours,  they 
might  expofe  children  who  were  born  exceffively  de¬ 
formed  ;  nor  did  the  law  compel  them  to  take  care  of 
their  younger  daughters. 

The  principal  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  °f^^sof 
Romulus  were,  to  procure  people  and  territories.  He  Romulus 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  !°rrg^ics 
policy,  which  was  always  attentive  either  to  form  new  &fubje&,s 
alliances,  or  to  gain  conqueds,  on  purpofe  to  improve 
and  drengthen  the  flaie.  He  chiefly  attended  to  the 
carrying  on  war,  either  with  a  view  of  aggrandizing  hirm 
felf,  or  to  employ  the  attention  of  his  unmly  fubjeebs 
ypon  diftant  objects. 

Italy?  like  ancient  Greece,  was  at  that  time  divided  Thefira 
into  a  number  of  petty  dates,  competed  of  people,  who 
jn  nothing  refembled  one  another,  but  a  ferocious  cou- 
j*age.  In  the  courfe  of  a  long  fpace  of  time,  Rome  particular 
went  to  war  with  all  of  them  in  fucceflion.  By  reflect- 
ing  upon  their  origin,  it  mufl  be  evident  that  neither  ' 

$he  fieges  nor  battles  in  which  they  were  then  engaged, 
whatever  might  be  the  future  consequences,  could  de- 
ferve  thofe  pompous  deferiptions  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  fome  hiftorians. 

It  was  againft  the  Sabines  that  the  prowefs  of  this  Year  of 
new  colony  was  firft  employed.  They  formed  a  kind  TatiUS,* 
of  confederate  republic,  that  their  united  forces  might  of 
appear  formidable  ;  yet  however  fome  of  their  towns  bines,  the 
Wfte  obliged,  to  fubmit  ,  but  one  of  their  princes,  Ta-  ^ol^eoagUG 

tlUS 
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tius  king  of  Curie,  penetrated  even  into  Rome,  and 
probably  would  have  dedroyed  it,  if  the  Sabine  womefi 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans  had  not  pro¬ 
cured  a  peace  to  be  concluded  between  their  hufbands 
and  their  parents,  From  that  time,  the  two  dates  w^ere 
united  at  the  expenfe  of  the  power  of  Romulus,  who 
was  obliged  to  give  Tatius  an  equal  flhare  of  the  royalty, 
and  to  admit  a  hundred  of  the  principal  Sabines  into 
the  fenate.  His  colleague  being  affaflinated  about  fix 
years  after  the  union,  he  fo  managed  matters  that  no 
fucceffor  was  appointed. 

Romulus  After  a  feries  of  victories,  which  produced  an  increafe 
of  inhabitants  by  always  admitting  the  vanquiflied  to  be 
Senators,  of  their  number,  the  king,  depending  upon  the  affe&ion 
of  his  foldiers,  and*  reckoning  forty  (even  thoufand  fub- 
je<ds,  gave  himfelf  up  too  much  to  his  love  of  dominion, 
and  wanted  to  govern  without  the  help  of  the  fenate  : 
the  fenators  therefore  confpired  againd  him,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  privately  adaffinated  ;  but  to  conceal  the 
deed,  they  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  carried  up  into 
heaven  ;  and  from  that  time,  during  an  interregnum 
which  continued  a  year,  they  alternately  exercifed  the 
royal  authority  ;  Romulus  having  reigned  thirty  feveu 
years. 

N  »U  M  A, 

Year  of  The  people,  tired  with  obeying  fo  many  kings,  at  laft 
Numa38,  condrained  the  fenate  to  come  to  an  election.  That 
Pcmpiiiusbody  being  compofed  equally  of  Romans  and  Sabines, 
kmg!U  parties  contended  for  the  fovereignty  j  but  to  ac¬ 

commodate  matters  it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans 
ihould  choofe,  and  that  their  choice  fhould  fall  upon' a 
Sabine.  Numa  Pompilius,  who  lived  a  retired  life  in 
the  country,  and  was  by  no  means  folicitous  of  honours, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  man,  either  the  mod  capa¬ 
ble  of  governing,  or  the  lead  calculated  to  in.fpire  the 
people  with  dread  of  his  command.  He  was  therefore  | 
choien,  and  unwillingly  accepted  a  power  which  he 

much  | 
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much  lefs  valued  than  dedicating  his  time  to  the  fludy 
of  wifdom.  We  cannot  conceive  from  whence  he  could 
have  derived  this  tafte  for  philofophy. 

Numa  was  as  great  a  lover  of  peace  as  Romulus  had  Numa 
been  of  war.  He  imagined  that  it  was  right  to  foften 
the  manners  of  an  intradable  people,  who,  not  being  as  that  he 
yet  corrupted,  were  in  the  beft  date  for  receiving  bene- 
fit  from  the  introdudion  of  a  good  body  of  laws.  When  nersofthe 
manners  are  formed  by  the  laws,  they  in  fome  degree  naUon* 
tend  to  fupport  what  gave  them  birth  ;  their  reciprocal 
influence  was  the  glory  of  Sparta;  Rome  likewife  felt  enceof 
the  benefit,  and  from  that  caufe  chiefly  did  fhe  become  manners, 
entitled  to  the  higheft  encomiums. 

Piety,  and  the  art  of  governing,  two  qualities  rarely  ^at- 
to  be  met  with  in  one  perfon,  were  found  united  in  himfeifto 
Numa,  both  of  them  equally  proving  the  rule  of  his  rells1011- 
condud.  He  made  it  believed  that  he  was  infpired, 
pretending  that  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
nymph  Egeria  ;  and  by  this  artifice  infufed  thofe  fen- 
timents  of  religion  into  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
which  he  himfelf  was  affeded.  The  new  king  made 
ufe  of  religion,  as  the  chief  inftrument  by  which  he 
fubjeded  the  inflexible  charader  of  the  Romans  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty.  He  took  care  to  have  a  dread  of 
the  invifibie  Being,  who  fees  and  punifhes  offences, 
deeply  engraven  upon  their  hearts.  To  render  promifes 
facred,  he  ereded  an  altar  to  Honefly ;  and  that  the  tions. 
boundaries  of  the  people’s  pofTeffions  might  be  inviola¬ 
ble,  he  eftablifhed  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the  god  Ter¬ 
minus.  He  inflituted  religious  ceremonies,  becaufe  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars  the  hearts  of  men  become  united, 
and  without  them  the  divinity  makes  but  flender  im- 
preffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  He  divided  the 
priefts  into  feveral  daffies,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of 
the  pontiffs.  The  grand  pontiff  prefided  univerfally, 
and  this  important  office,  being  one  of  the  main  hinges 
of  government,  belonged  to  the  fovereign.  ^hefirft 

According  to  the  conjedure  of  a  modern  author  of  the1* 
(Pelloutier’s  hiftory  of  the  Celtae),  the  Romans  were  a 
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mixture  of  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Tufcans,  all  of  whom 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  therefore  their  firft  religion 
was  probably  Celtic,  very  different  from  what  it  became 
afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  deities  into 
Rome,  in  oppofition  to  a  law  of  Romulus,  which  forbid 
the  ad  million  of  ffrange  gods.  The  Celtic  had  no  ima¬ 
ges,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans  had  none- 
till  a  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  The  Celtse  honoured  fire,  and  applied  to  the 
art  of  augury  j  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Numa,  we 
find  the  Romans  attending  to  augury,  and  a  temple 
inftituti-  e  refiled  to  the  goddefs  Vella,  and  veftals  eftabli filed  for 
°^sof  vel" preferving  the  facred  fire,  This  inflitution  of  virgins 
confecrated  to  the  religious  fervices  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  the  obligation  to  preferve  their  virginity,  though 
not  fhut  up  in  cloifters,  could  not  be  violated,  but  at 
the  rilk  of  their  being  buried  alive.  Thefe  virgins  were 
highly  refpefited,  and  though  free  to  marry  after  thirty 
years  fervice  in  the  temple,  they  commonly  preferred 
the  honour  of  the  prieflhood,  which  muff  have  either* 
been  owing  to  the  conftraint  being  foftened  by  habit, 
or  to  their  having  by  that  time  palled  the  age  of  pica- 
lures,  or  that  they  were  attached  to  the  altar  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  ambition,  or  a  love  of  piety,  There  were  never 
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more  than  fix  veftals. 

The  eftablilhment  of  the  Ft  dales,  an  order  of  priefts, 
whole  duty  it  was  to  decide  upon  the  juftice  of' going 
to  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  faithful  obfervance  of 
treaties  of  peace,  was  a  raoft  ufeful  inflitution  like  wife 
afcribed  to  Numa,  They  declared  war,  by  calling 
thcd .with  heaven  to  witnefs  the  ini.uftice  of  their  enemies,  and 
biance of  pronouncing  imprecations  again  ft  Rome,  if  The  had 
religion.  been  guilty  of  an  afit  ot  injuftice  to  the  enemy  ;  which 
was  a  moll  needful  re  (train  t  upon  the  minds  of  a  warlike, 
ambitious  people,  Yarro  takes  notice,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  looked  upon  war  with  an  eye  of  piety,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  entered  into  it  but  with  the  moll  calm  de¬ 
liberation  and  temper.  But  did  not  a  fecret  thirll  of 
conqueft  make  them  colour  over  numberlefs  inflances 

of 
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of  iniuftice  ?  We  (ball  fee  them  difplay  their  character 
in  time,  and,  refting  -upon  motives  of  religion,  or  the 
pretence  of  it,  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  a  prey  del- 
tined  for  them  by  heaven.  The  mok  religious  m en 
are  eafily  feduced  by  intereft,  which  often  makes  religion 
the  inftrument  of  accomplifhing  their  iniquitous  pui- 

P°Numa  likewife  introduced  agriculture,  as  a  fource  of 
virtue  and  happinefs  to  his  people,  and  for  that  purpofe 
ciiftributed  among  them  the  lands,  of  which  a  conqueit 
had  been  made  in  the  former  reign.  He  erected  vil- 
lao-es  where  the  hutbandmen  were  employed  m  uletul 
labours,  and  appointed  infpectors  to  reward  induftry 
and  punilh  idlenefs ;  it  was  by  this  means  that  agricul¬ 
ture  became  fuch  a  refpe&able  employment  among  the 
Romans.  The  firft  men  of  Rome  found  their  greatelt 
nleafure  in  rural  purfuits,  and  the  flate  was  never  in  a 
more  glorious  lituation,  than  when  they  retuined  to  the 
plough  immediately  after  a  triumph. 

A  national  jealoufy  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
left  the  feeds  of  variance  in  the  city  ;  but  it  is  faid  that 
Numa  found  means  for  their  being  deftroyed.  The 
People  being  divided  into  bodies  of  different  profeffions, 
and  into  communities,  which  had  each  their  diftmft 
privileges,  they  forgot  all  difference  of  country,  and 
from  that  time  were  only  attached  to  their  particular 
clafs,  with  this  advantage  over  the  fame  arrangement  m 
Egypt,  that  the  claffes  were  not  feparated  to  as  either  to 
occafion  averfion,  or  to  ftifle  siting  genius.  _  . 

Numa  likewife  had  the  honour  of  introducing  Science 
for  the  public  advantage.  The  year,  m  the  time  of 
Romulus,  confifted  only  of  ten  months  ;  but  he  fubfti- 
tuted  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  which  by  inter¬ 
calations  he  brought  near  to  the  tolar.  This  is  what 
has  been  advanced  by  hiftorians,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
from  whence  he  derived  fo  much  knowledge  amidtt  an 
uncivilized  people.  The  Athenians  had  fcarcely  any 
idea  of  aflronomy,  but  here  we  frnd  a  Sabine  altiono- 
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which  ai-  ,  ^er}’  extraordinary  law,  which  gave  leave  to  huh* 

lowed  bands  to  lend  their  wives,  after  having  had  children  by 
hufbands  them,  was  afcribed  to  Numa.  It  was  a  cuftom  in  Spar- 
’heir  ^  ta,  perfe&ly  confident  with  the  purity  of  morals  which 
fobhfted  at  that  time,  becaufe  their  foie  purpofe  was  to 
procure  good  citizens  for  the  ftate,  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thofe  fublime  ideas  of  marriage,  which  we 
have  derived  from  religion. 

The  death  ljma  died  after  a  peaceable  reign  of  forty  three 
of  Numa.  years.  The  wifdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  a  Supreme  Being,  made  him  be  looked 
upon  as  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  though  that  philofo- 
Pher  did  not  appear  till  the  reign  of  the  laft  Tarquin. 

u^on^reif  ^ e  ^ear  0 ^  ^orne  hundred  and  (eventy  two,  fome 

gion  were  books  of  Numa  were  found  in  a  cheft,  which  contained 

iboTtL=his  ,reljgious  fentiments.  Petillius  the  prsetor,  having 
after  by  reaCi  them,  declared  to  the  lenate  that  they  were  dan- 

t'hee|e°„L ger0US’  becaufe  theY  did  not  agree  with  the  eflablilhed 
religion :  upon  which  the  fenate  ordered  them  to  be 
burnt.  Suppofing  tnis  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  proof  that 
luperftition  had  changed  the  religion  of  the  firft  Ro- 

nians,  and  was  fupported  by  the  nobles  from  views  of 
intereft. 

TULL  US  HOSTILIUS. 

Year  of  Tullus  Hoftilius  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Numa,  and 
Tuiius  ’  began  his  reign  with  dividing  a  part  of  the  royal  domain 
Hoitriius.  among  thofe  who  had  no  lands ;  and  having  thus  gain¬ 
ed  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  revived  their  military 
...  °ur>  wIllch  lo  long  a  peace  could  not  extinguifh. 

"  "'“The  jealoufy  ot  the  Albans,  who  contended  with  Rome 
for  pre-eminence,  lighted  up  the  flame  of  war,  which 
they  agreed  to  decide  by  a  very  extraordinary  combat 

CuSt‘ii*0fr  tilfee  cIiampi°ns  named  by  each  party.  On  the 
cunati;.  Roman  fide,  one  of  the  Horatii,  having  conquered  three 

Curiatu,  determined  the  fupenonty  in  favour  of  his 
.  countiy.  The  ftory  ot  his  having  killed  his  lifter,  who 
bewailed  the  death  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  intended 
huiband,  is  well  known.  Tullus  caufed  him  to  be  tried 

by  * 
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by  two  commiffioners,  and  advifed  him  to  appeal  to  the 
people  from  their  fentence.  Thus  the  people  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  ultimate  judges. 

The  manner  in  which  Livy  has  defcribed  thete  events5  Livy  de^ 
and  the  fine  fpeeches  he  has  embelliftied^  them  with, 
make  the  whole  appear  rather  a  compofition  ot  fancy  cifed. 
than  a  genuine  hiftory.  That  admirable  writer,  in 
handling  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  like  the  Greeks, 
pave  ample  fcope  to  ms  imagination,  and  has  been  too 
ciofely  imitated  both  by  Rollin  and  other  modern  au¬ 
thors.  Is  it  reafonable  to  expert,  that  orations,  com- 
pofed  with  fo  much  {kill,  were  to  be  found  in  the  bofom 
of  barbarity  ?  Even  the  combat  of  the  fix  champions 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  and  feems  to  be  copied  from 
the  Greek  hiftory. 

Suffetius,  the  Alban  general,  being  found  guilty  of  Alba  def- 
treachery,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  order  of  Tullus.  The  troye 
city  of  Alba,  which  was  faid  to  have  lafted  five  hundred 
years,  was  totally  deftroyed  in  one  hour,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  the  principal  of  them 
were  admitted  into  the  fenate  ;  and  the  lands  became 
part  of  the  Roman  territories.  Tullus  defeated  all  his  Death  of 
neighbours  who  ventured  fo  take  up  arms  againft  him ;  Tullus‘ 
but  during  the  havoc  of  a  dreadful  plague,  he  could 
not  refill  the  attacks  of  fuperftition,  which  is  commonly 
the  etFed  of  fear.  Some  authors  ferioufiy  report,  that 
fupiter  {truck  him  with  lightning  while  he  was  per-  . 
forming  fome  magical  rites ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  he 
was  aft  a  ifinated. 

ANCtS.MARTI.US,  . 

Ancus  Martins,  the  grand  fon  of  Numa  by  his  mother,  Year  of 
received  the  crown  from  the  united  voice  of  the  fenate*°™“s 
and  people.  He  {hewed  himfelf  the  worthy  defcendant  Martins, 
of  his  grandfather,  to  whofe  eminent  virtues  he  added  the 
courage  of  Romulus.  His  firft  attention  was  directed 
to  the  care  of  religion  and  agriculture.  The  Latins, 
Confidering  him  as  a  weak  prince,  treated  him  with 
contempt,  and  committed  fome  hoftilities  which  inter¬ 
rupted 
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rupted  his  pacific  purfuits ;  he  therefore  fent  to  demancj 
lansrattion,  which  being  refufed,  war  was  declared  a- 
gainft  them  by  the  feciahs ,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  by  the  following  form,  in  which  the  king  is  not 
mentioned  :  Becaufe  of  the  injury  done  by  the  Latins  to  the 
people  of>  Rome ,  the  Roman  people  and  I  declare  war  againfi 
the  Latins — and  now  we  begin .  At  thefe  words  the  fe- 
cialis  threw  a  javelin,  deeped  in  blood,  into  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  enemy.  Ancus  acquired  honour,  and  Rome 
advantage,  by  this  war,  and  fome  others  which  followed, 
.  Nothing  does  fo  much  honour  to  a  warlike  prince,  as, 
immediately  after  victory,  engaging  in  purfuits  which  are 
or  importance  to  the  good  of  the  people.  Independent  of 
his  exploits  in  arms,  the  works  of  Ancus  were  fufficient  to 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  added  Mount 
Aventine  and  Mount  Janiculum,  which  were  formerly 
in  the  Tufcan  territories,  to  the  enclofure  of  the  city, 
which  till  that  time  did  not  extend  beyond  Mount  Pa* 
latine ;  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  preferve 
the  communication  between  the  city  and  the  Janiculum. 
He  like  wife  built  the  port  of  Oftia/at  the  mouth  of  the 

rjYfr.»  cau^  ^  P*ts  t0  be  dug  upon  the  fea  Ihore, 
distributing  a  great  part  of  the  fait  which  was  got  from 
them  among  the  people.  (Similar  diftributions  of  corn, 
oil,  &c.  which  were  called  congiaria ,  afterwards  became 
a  common  practice,  anj  introduced  abufes,  which  we 
mall  have  occafion  to  oblerve  in  another  place.)  He 
built  a  prifon,  which  licentioufnefs,  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  made  necefiaiy, 

1  his  prince  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty  four 
years, 

TARQUIN  THE  ELDER. 

Yew  ^  Tarquin,  furnamcd  the  Eider,  the  fifth  king  of 
Tanqum7  bvome?  acquired  the  crown  by  means  of  canvafling  a- 

^nvaircs"  m°ng  thc  PeoPIe}  which  was  a  practice  till  his  time  to- 
for  &  ob-  unknown.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant  of 

crovvn.hC  Co£P‘th>  was  born  at  Tarquinii  in  Tufcany,  and  fettled 
in  Rome,  from  an  expectation  that  his,  being  a  foreigner 

would 
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ivould  be  no  obftrU&ion  to  his  defire  of  obtaining  hon¬ 
ours  .  for  which  purpofe  he  changed  his  name  of  Lucii- 
m0  into  that  of  Tarquinius,  borrowed  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  Subflantial  merit,  fuppcrtcd  by  wealth 
i\nd  fkilful  policy,  with  the  favour  of  Ancus,  procured 
for  him  a  place  in  the  fenate.  Ancus,  when  dying,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  fons,  the  elded  or  whom 
was  not  as  yet  fifteen  years  old.  Though  the  crown 
was  not  hereditary,  yet  refped  for  the  laft  king  might 
have  determined  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
his  family  ;  but  Tarquin,  without  having  the  lead  re¬ 
gard  for  his  pupils,  openly  folicited  for  the  fovereignty, 
and  gained  fuch  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that,  either  by  perfuafion,  or  fome  other  means,  they 
ordered  him  to  take  charge  of  'public  affairs ,  that  is  to  fay, 
made  him  king. 

To  increafe  his  influence  in  the  fenate,  as  well  as  to  He  in¬ 
reward  his  party,  he  created  a  hundred  new  fenators 
from  the  plebeian  families  (patres  minorum  gentium.)  her  of 
He  dill  more  gained  the  populace,  by  building  a  circus 
for  public  games,  after  the  model  of  the  Greeks.  All  a  circus, 
people  love  fhows,  and  we  may  be  fecure  or  pleating 
them,  by  contributing  to  their  amufement. 

The  Latins,  the  Tufcans,  and  the  Sabines,  who  al-  The^ 
ways  quarrelled  with  Rome,  but  did  not  think  of  acting  Jf  dti- 
in  conjunction,  fucceffively  felt  the  effects  of  the  valour  *««»£- 
of  the"  new  king.  He  knew  how  to  improve  his  vidto-  byhis 
ries,  by  incorporating  the  conquered  people  with  the  vi&ones. 
citizens  of  Rome,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  He  likewife  indituted  the  pompous  ceremony  Triumphs 
of  a  triumph,  which  became  a  powerful  incentive  to  ^.r°  UCJ 
emulation,  though  to  him  it  was  only  a  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  refped  to  his  perfon. 

Thofe  ideas  of  the  grand,  which  are  fo  calculated  to  Buildings 
produce  noble  effeds, '  had  already  fprung  up  at  Rome,  ^Hai> 
and  the  works  of  Tarquin  were  prodigies  of  excellence 
in  a  barbarous  age.  He  condruded  fuperb  aqueduds 
and  common  fevvers,  piercing  through  rocks  and  hills 

for  the  convenience  of  the  city.  They  who.  judge  of 
■  .  the 
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the'  merit  of  Works  by  their  ufefulnefs,  will  value  the 
iewersof  Rome  much  more  than  the  pompous  edifices 
of  Pericles.  A  waggon  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  un¬ 
der  the  vault  ;  and  eight  hundred  years  after  they  were 
conflrufted,  Pliny  takes  notice  of  them  as  objects  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration,  larquin  likewife  built  temples, 
halls  for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  fchools  for 
the  education  of  youth.  He  levelled  the  top  of  the 

Tarpeian  rock,  whereon  was  afterwards  erected  the 
capitoh 

Fable  of  Superflition  mu  ft  have  had  an  incredible  influence 
ffevius.  even  over  intelligent  minds,  fince  Livy,  amidft  an  ac¬ 
count  of  events  deferving  a  place  in  hiftory,  introduces 
the  flory  of  a  flint  being  cut  through  with  a  razor,  by 
Accius  Ncevius  the  augur,  to  fliew  that  his  art  was  di¬ 
vine.  Cicero,  though  himfelf  an  augur,  laughs  at  this 
ridiculous  tradition.  Rollm-obferves,  that  St.  Auguftin 
was  inclined  to  believe  it ;  but  the  virtuous  Rollin 
might  have  added,  that  that  was  no  reafon  to  procure 
it  credit,  and  that  the  power  oi  a  demon  might  have 
interpofed.  A  ftatue  having  been  ere&ed  to  Nsevius 
only  ferves  to  prove,  that  the  people  were  deceived 
by  fome  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  that  they  had  given 
credit  to  a  fable,  and  that  fome  men  in  power  had  a 
purpofe  to  ferve  by  getting  the  memory  of  it  pre- 
ferved. 

™rm‘o*s  . Tlle  art  oi:'  foretelling  future  events  by  the  flight  of 
of  Tufca-  birds,  or  fome  fuch  circumftances,  which  can  have  no 

Greece  in- coniie(^:ion  with  futurity,  that  art  of  the  Tufcans,  more 
troduced  fenfelefs  than  judicial  aftrology,  became  one  of  the 

by  Tar-  *■  p  7 

quin.  great  lprings  or  government  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the 
chains  by  which  they  led  the  people.  Tarquin  I.  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  Tufcan  by  birth,  probably  intro¬ 
duced  the  Grecian  and  Tufcan  fuperflitions,  becaufe  he 
thought  they  might  be  ufeful  to  him  in  carrying  on  his 
fchemes  of  government.  The  Ample  religion  of  Numa 
was  greatly  changed  during  this  reign,  when  foreign  de¬ 
ities  were  admitted. 

1  his  monarch  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  having 

been 


He  is  af- 
faflinated. 
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been  aflaffinated  by  the  fons  of  Ancus  Martius,  who 
were  provoked  at  feeing  him  pave  the  way  for  his  ion  in 
law  Servius  Tullius  to  the  fucceflion  ;  but  his  death 
was  artfully  concealed  by  his  wife  Tanaquil,  until  the 
had  fecured  the  crown  to  Servius.  He  was  a  Latin 
whole  mother  was  brought  captive  to  Rome,  and  was 
educated  by  the  late  king  with  paternal  tendernefs. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

Servius  having  affirmed  the  power  without  the  con-  YeKof 
fent  of  either  fenate  or  people,  whatever  merit  he  might  Servius 
have  in  other  refpects,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  hope 
that  he  could  reign  in  peace  over  a  free  people,  if  he  did  feffion  of 
not  by  fome  method  fupply  the  want,  of  a  legal  claim  to  *ed^“ 
royalty.  By  paying  the  debts  of  the  poor,  dividing  the  people 
among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  poffeffion 
of  by  fome  of  the  citizens,  *and  leflening  the  diftance 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  he  gained  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  his  interefi,  which  having  accomplifhed,  he  pub¬ 
licly  complained  of  a  confpiracy  being  formed  againft 
his  life  by  the  patricians,*  and  therefore  defired,  as  he 
was  ready  to  relinquish  the  throne,  that  they  would 
eled  a  new  king.  "The  people  with  hefitation  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  favour. 

Following  the  example  of  Tarquin,  he  ereded  tern- New  wan 
pies  to  fuperilition,  and  gained  new  conquefts  from  his 
neighbours.  Thefe  little  republics  imagined  that  the 
treaties  into  which  they  entered  with  one  king,  did  not 
bind  them  to  his  fucceffor ;  and,  irritated  by  hatred  and 
jealouly,  commenced  hoftilities.  Thus  new  quarrels 
were  perpetually  produced,  that  ferved  to  exercife  the 
Roman  courage,  and  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  Hate 
by  new  acquisitions,  either  of  people  or  territory. 

Though  Servius  was  ambitious,  he  feemed  to  dedi-  Servius 
cate  himfelf  entirely  to  the  gopd  of  the  public.  His 
reign  produced  fome  falutary  changes  which  the  flate  fui  inno- 
very  much  wanted.  The  Romans  were  of  a  different  vatlon^ 

opinion 

*  Thefenators  were  called  Fathers  fPatres)  from  whence  the  name  of  Pa¬ 
trician  was  derived)  by  which  the  nobility  of  Rome  were  diftinguiihed. 
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opinion  from  fome  other  nations,  who  imagined  that 
they  ought  not  to  make  any  alterations  in  government, 
or  to  change  eftablifhed  cuftoms  ;  accordingly,  they 
were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  their  profperity  to 
innovations,  which  would  have  enraged  the  Egyptians, 
and  fome  entbufiaflic  poilofophers.  One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  good  government,  is  to  reform  abufes  with 
prudence  ;  and  enough  will  be  every  where  found  to 
require  reformation. 

Two  abu-  .  Thcre  were  ^o  of  very  great  confequence  in  Rome, 
tes  to.be  The  taxes  were  paid  by  the  h  ea  d,  and  though  there 
were  n0  longer  any  remains  of  the  ancient  equality  of 
Thaequrifortune,  yet  the  taxes  were  continued  equal*  to  the  ad- 
and  the’  vantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  great  oppreffion  of  the 

tU oCfthe“  p0C?r'  °n  tbe  otber  Iiand>  brorn  the  dch  baving  only 
common  tx  ieir  fingle  vote  in  the  public  affemblies,  where  every 

the0ppubiicthing  was  determip*ed  b7  the  majority,  the  moft  impor- 
afiembiies tant  affairs  of  the  (late  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  were  eafily  heated  and  milled,  and  therefore 
apt  to  run  into  the  excefies  of  Athenian  democracy  : 
Servius  undertook  to  extirpate  this  double  fource  of  dif- 
orders,  and  fucceeded. 

a  power  The  drd:  ^eP  which  he  took,  was  to  fhew  the  public 

fhekh!0  affembly  tbe  PeoP*e>  the  great  grievances  derived 
to  execute  from  the  common  mode  of  impofmg  the  taxes,  and  the 
his  plan  neceffity  of  their  being  laid  on  in  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
mation.  Perty  or  individuals.  The  people,  being  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  relief,  gave  him  a  power  of  fettling  fuch  a 
plan  of  reformation  as  he  judged  proper.  This  plan, 
which  we  are  about  to  fee  put  in  execution,  has  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  hiftory. 

Country  _  T  he  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  divided  into  four 
trfbesity  tr*bes?  anbwering  to  the  different  quarters  j  and  thofe  of 
the  country  into  fifteen,  to  which  numbers  were  after¬ 
wards  added,  fo  as  to  make  them  in  all  thirty  five. 
This  ar-  Each  of  them  had  their  curia ,  almoft  like  our  parifhes, 
ment  faci-and  Pded:  was  called  the  Curio,  fo  that  by  this  me- 
litates  thethod  there  was  no  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  number 
cenius.  of  inhabitants,  and  at  that  time  they  could  reckon  four- 

fcore 
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fcore  thoufand  citizens  able  to  carry  arms.  A  drift 
command  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  all  property, 
procured  every  information  that  the  king  wanted,  in 
order  to  complete  his  projeft. 

The  whole  Roman  people  was  next  formed  into  fix  The  peo* 
clafTes,  which  were  afterwards  fubdivided  into  centuries.  ]^ejn‘tv0ld* 
The  fifft  ciafs  confided  of  the  rich,  whofe  property  a-  ciafles 
amounted  at  lead  to  ten  thoufand  drachm®,  or  a  hun-  cnrrlsTn- 
xh;ed  thoufand  affes  of  brafs,  by  which  the  Romans to  centu* 
reckoned  at  that  time.  It  confided  of  ninety  eight  nes" 
centuries,  among  whom  eighteen  were  knights  provided 
with  horfes  at  the  public  expenfe.  The  money  neced 
fary  for  this  purpofe  was  levied  upon  the  widows*  who 
■till  that  time  were  free  from  taxes.  The  next  four 
clafTes  were  in  proportion  to  their  property,  and  made 
in  all  ninety  five  centuries.  The  fixth  ciafs  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  poor,  which,  though  it  was  the  mod  nu* 
rnerous,  made  but  one  century.  Its  members  were 
r  ailed  proletarii ,  becaufe  their  fervices  confided  in  rear¬ 
ing  children  for  the  nation  ;  and  capke  cenfi ,  becaufe 
They  only  made  up  the  number,  paid  no  taxes,  nor 
-were  obliged  like  the  red  to  go  to  war. 

A  very  important  effeft  was  produced  by  this  new  The  firit 
divifion,  for  from  this  time  the  votes  were  taken  by  the  g^snrthe 
centuries  in  the  public  afiemblies,  and  no  longer  fingly;  public  af- 
io  that  though  the  lad  ciafs  preferved  a  right  to  vote,  feniblies' 
they  in  fact  had  no  influence  in  the  public  delibera¬ 
tions  ,  and  the  drd,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  con¬ 
tinued  unanimous,  alone  determined  every  thing.  This 
.was  an  advantage  which  the  fird  ciafs  obtained  by 
means  of  their  money,  and  the  men  which  they  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  iervice  cf  the  date,  each  century  being  oblig¬ 
ed  to  ratle  a  certain  fum,  and  a  fixed  number  of  men 
for  th  e  army.  But  was  it  juft  to  leave  the  public  delib¬ 
erations  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ?  The  confe- 
quences  will  enable  us  to  judge. 

The  young  and  the  old  were  didingulfhed  in  all  the  The  hn. 
c lafies  but  the  lad.  <c  That  is,”  fays  the  celebrated  ^Juded^ 
RoufTeau  of  Geneva,  “  the  populace,  of  which  it  was  from  the 

Vol.  I.  Y  “  compofed,  anny- 
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lt  compofed,-  were  not  allowed  the  honour  of  bearing 
c£  arms  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ;  and  to  be  enti- 
«<  tied  to  defend  it,  they  muft  have  been  potifefled  of  a 
“  home  ;  fo  that  of  the  innumerable  crowds  of  beggars-, 
“  that  fhine  at  prefent  in  the  armies  of  kings,  there  is 
«  perhaps  fc'arce  one  who  would  not  have  been  driven 
with  difdain  from  a  Roman  cohort,  at  the  time  that 
£i  foldiers  were  the  fupporters  of  liberty/’  (Contr.  fo* 
Ctal.  lib .  \.)  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  our  Ge¬ 
nevan  greatly  exaggerates ;  but  there  is  no  queftion  that 
a  man  will  be  animated  with  more  courage  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  property,  than  when  fighting  for  the 
property  or  pretentions  of  another.  Xenophon  judi- 
cfoufly  afks,  If  property  does  not  infpire  the  pojfejor  mtk 


courage  ? 

The  cen*  Servius,  forefeeing  that  the  fortunes  of  men  were  ex- 
fus  and  pofed  to  a  thoufand  accidents,  and  that  many  of  the 
people  might  thereby  very  loon  be  placed  in  wrong  claft- 
es,  pafTed  a  law,  which  made  it  neccflary  to  renew  the 
cenfus  every  fifth  year,  accompanied  with  a  ceremony, 
which  procured  it  the  name  of  iujlrum  ;  and  the  Infra 
became  a  meafure  of  time,  by  which  the  Romans  rec¬ 
koned  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Greeks  did  by  olym¬ 
piads. 

The  bard  The  condition  of  the  Roman  Haves  could  not  fail  fo 
condition  excite  the  companion  of  a  good  prince,  and  Servius  foft- 
Saves  mi.ened  its  rigour  like  a  ikilfui  politician.  Nofwithftand- 
tigated.  ^ng  the  barbar'ifm  of  the  times,-  he  was  fenfible  how  ter¬ 
rible  was  that  fituation  which  rendered  flavery  heredita- 


was  cafy  to  attach  them  to  the  Hate,  by  giving  them 
Freed  men  hopes  of  being  one  day  admitted  members.  Affeftec 
admitted  thefe  reafons,  which  the  fenate  could  with  difficult) 
berToflhc relilh,  he  not  only  permitted  Haves  to  be  made  free,  bul 
ftate.  Ukewife  the  freed  men  to  be  incorporated  as  member 
of  the  Hate.  The  appellation  of  freed,  men,  which  wa: 

continued  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  recal  numihating 

ideas 
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ideas  to  their  remembrance  ;  but  ftil!  it  was  a  great 
happinefs  to  efcape  from  a  fervile  condition,  and  the 
more  fo,  as  the  Romans  fcarcely  treated  their  flaves  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  they  had  been  beads  of  burden.  They  were 
admitted  only  into  the  four  city  tribes,  which  were  the 
leaf!:  honourable  of  the  whole. 

The  higheft  encomiums  are  likewife  due  to  Servius  Servius 
for  another  fcheme,  which  he  put  in  execution,  animofiry 
Though  the  Sabines  and  Latins  had  been  united  to  the  oftheSa- 
Roman  government  both  by  force  of  arms  and  treaties,  ^tLatins 
yet  their  animality  againft  a  people  who  had  rifen  upon 
their  ruins  could  not  be  extinffuifhed.  The  king,  on 
purpofe  to  confirm  the  peace,  of  which  he  earneftly  re¬ 
presented  the  great  advantages,  perfuaded  them  to  build 
a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana  at  Rome,  where  they 
might  every  year  facrifice  in  common  ;  that  they  fhould 
meet  immediately  after  the  facrifice  to  bring  all  difputes 
to  an  amicable  conclufion,  and  to  confuit  upon  the  belt 
methods  of  preferving  friendfhip  and  harmony  ;  after 
which  a  great  market  fhould  be  opened,  when  every  one 
might  purchafe  fuch  commodities  as  he  wanted.  Here, 
religion,  friendly  conferences,  and  commercial  advanta¬ 
ges,  eunited  with  the  date  of  the  times,  to  make  thefe 
itrangers  fo  many  Romans,  by  which  they  profited  at 
lead  as  much  as  Rome.  Though  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  in 
treaty  were  in  the  Latin  language,  yet  they  were  en*  [*„  „***“ 
graven  upon  a  pillar  in  Greek  characters;  and Dionyfius 
of  HalicarnaiTus,  who  alledges  that  the  Romans  were  of  ^rerca^ 
Greek  origin,  does  not  fail  to  adduce  this  as  a  proof. 

But  would  not  fuch  authority  ferve  to  prove  that  the 
Goths,  Franks  and  .  Lombards  were  defcended  from 
Rome,  as  they  all  make  ufe  of  the  Roman  characters  P 

We  are  told,  that  while  Servius  was  facrificing  every  AfTairna* 
thing  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  propofed  to  lay 
down  his  crown  on  purpofe  to  edablifn  a  republican 
government,  he  was  taken  from  his  fubjedts  by  a  mod 
atrocious  deed.  His  daughter  Tullia,  a  rnonfter  of 
cruelty  and  ambition,  had  been  married  to  Tarquin  the 
grandfon  of  the  king  of  the  fame  name,  and  both  huf- 

Y  %  band 
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band  and  wife  undertook  to  dethrone  Servius.  1  h^h 
eonfpiracy  ended  with  the  muraer  of  the  king,  whofe 
execrable  daughter  drove  her  chariot  over  his  dead  body. 
Of  fix  kings  of  Rome,  all  deferving  the  higheft  enco¬ 
miums,  we  fee  four  dying  violent  deaths. 

TARQUIN  THE  FPvOUD. 

Year  of  It  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  but  that  Tarquin,  flamed 
Home  21,9  with  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  and  ufurping  his  throne 
tTiaer?rodd.  without  applying  either  to  the  fenate  or  people,  muff 
His  ty-  reign' like  a  tyrant.  The  laws  were  forced  to  give  way 
ramiy*  to  violence  and  injuftice  ;  but,  like  a  fkilful  tyrant,  he 
neglected  no  means  which  could  be  employed  to  confirm 
and  extend  his  power.  Oppreflion  could  not  fail  to 
make  him  detefted  by  the  citizens ;  he  therefore  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  his  fectirity  in  the  army,  and  gained  a 
part  of  the  foldiers  by  gentlenefs  and  afls  of  kindnefs. 
A  numerous  guard  of  foreigners  watched  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  perfon,  while  informations  and  fevere  punilhments 
fpread  univerfal  terrour,  at  a  time  when  the  affemblies 
of  the  people;  fufpended  by  edi&s,  left  no  refource  a- 
gain  ft  the  progrefs  of  tyranny. 

How  he  The  following  celebrated  anecdote  may  Ferve  to  give 
reduced  an  idea  of  the  policy  of  Tarquin.  A  number  of  the 
ins.Gabi‘ patricians  having  taken  flrelter  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  the 
Latins,  they  ftirred  up  the  inhabitants  to  rife  in  rebel¬ 
lion  again  ft  him.  His  fon  Sextus,  whofe  proceedings 

he  directed,'  upon  fome  feigned  quarrel  pretended  to 
betray  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  retired  to  Gabii,  where 
he  played  his  part  fo-  well,  that  he  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  army,  and  then  fent  to  his  father  for ±\s 
inftrudtions.  Tarquin,  being  unwilling  to  explain  him- 
felf  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  condu&ed 
the  mefTenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  tailed  poppies,  and  then  allowed  him  to 
depart  without  any  other  anfwer.  Sextus  conceived 
the  meaning  of  the  enigma  f  and,  putting  to  death  the 
principal  inhabitants,  delivered  up  the  city  to  his  fo* 
then  • 


The 
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The  tyrant  added  valour  to  his  cruelty,  and  overcame  His  via*, 
all  his  enemies.  The  fen  ate  were  without  power,  and  ^shf3dd 
the  defponding  people  bore  the  yoke  without  daring  to  power.  . 
complain ;  fo  that  Rome  Teemed  to  be  reduced  to  that 
{late  of  languor  and  opprefilon  where  the  flavery  of  na¬ 
tions  ufually  begins. 

A  political  fraud  (for  it  is  fcarce  pofhbie  to  form  any  The 
other  idea  of  it)  fet  fuperflition  to  work,  on  purpofe  to  ^ sybiL 
make  the  people  frill  more  tradlable.  Hiflorians  tell  ufefui  to 
us,  that  an  unknown  woman  prefented  nine  volumes  to  peopled 
the  king,  for  which  ihe  afked  a  confiderable  price  ;  that  fubjeaion 
the  king  being  unwilling  to  pay  fo  much,  Ihe  burnt 
three,  and,  returning,  aiked  the  fame  Turn  for  the  other 
fix,  which  being  again  refilled,  The  burnt  three  more, 
and  then  repeated  the  fame  demand  ;  it  wras  now  found 
that  the  remaining  books  were  the  oracles  of  the  Cu-  ‘ 
mean  Sybil,  which  being  purchafed  by  Tarquin,  the 
woman  iniiantly  difappeared.  Thefe  books  were  care¬ 
fully  prefervecl,  and,  while  they  were  in  poifelhon  of  the 
prince,  and  afterwards  of  the  fenate,  became  the  infalli¬ 
ble  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods :  from  them,  anf- 
wers  were  obtained  for  every  occafion,  and  fuch  oracles 
as  the  prevailing  power  chofe  to  dictate.  With  fuch  a 
machine  there  is  no  difficulty  in  domineering  over  a  fu* 
perltitious  people. 

About  this  time,  the  fcheme  of  the  firfl  Tarquin  to  JheCap* 
build  the  capitol  was  completed,  which  gave  an  oppor-  Arable*’ 
tunity  of  devifmg  another  fable  of  no  lefs  importance.  wh*ch 
!  While  the  people  were  digging  the  earth  for  the  foun-  ^0^" 
dation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  it  is  faid  that  they  found  raif« 

\  a  human  head  as  frefh  as  if  it  had  been  newly  cut  off.  ct\^x^L 
|  The  augurs,  being  coniuited  upon  this  prodigy,  declared  inans‘ 
that  Rome  would  become  the  capital  of  all  Italy  ;  and 
from  thence  the  Tarpeian  rock  derived  the  name  of 
Capitol.  Similar  fidions  firuck  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  elating  their  fouls,  infpired  them  with  a  kind 
of  enthufiafm,  to  which  the  Romans  were  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  indebted  for  their  fuccefs.  Convinced  in  their 
minds  that  the  gods  had  deflined  them  to  empire,  they 
flew  to  combat  as  if  to  certain  victory.  In 
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LucreHa  In  the  mean  time  Tarquin  reaped  the  fruits  of  bis 
bv Ihefon policy  f  and  the  chimeras  with  which  he.amufed  the 
of Tarquia people,  completed  what  he  had  begun  with  violence. 
He  reigned  abfolute,  and  probably  would  have  preferved 
his  ufurped  authority,  if  the  horrid  outrage  ot  Ins  fon 
Sextus,  againft  the  chafle  Lucretia,  had  not  provoked 
Bratus  the  keened  indignation.  Junius,  fur  named  Brutus, 
royfity  towh°fe  father  had  fallen  a  viftim  to  the  tyrant,  and  who 
be  pro-  preferved  himfelf  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot,  feized  the 
fcnbed.  prerent  0ccafion  of  being  avenged,  and  of  breaking  the 
chains  of  his  country.  He  roufed  the  courage  ot  the 
fenators  by  his  eloquence  ;  and  at  the  name  of  liberty, 
with  the  fight  of  the  dead  body  of  Lucretia,  who  had 
{tabbed  herfelf,  the  people  were  waked  from  their  lethaiv 
gy.  Tarquin  was  befieging  Ardea,  and  was  condemned 
with  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banifhment ;  whoever 
fhould  attempt  to  reflore  him  was  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  gods';  and  monarchical  government  being  totally 
proferibed,  the  republican  was  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
This  great  revolution  was  not  brought  'about  by  the 
tyranny  of  Tarquin,  but  by  the  offence  of  his  fen  ;  and 
the  violated  Lucretia  rendered  that  power  deteffable, 
of  which  they  had  feen  only  the  abufe.  About  the  fame 
time  Athens  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pififfratida% 
There  is  a  very  extraordinary  refe'mblance  between  the 
caufes  and  circumftances  of  thefe  two  revolutions, 

Rome  had  been  governed  by  feven  kings,  during  a 
cktrcd'to  fpacc  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  years ;  in  which 
her  kings,  time  they  laid  the  foundation  of  her  grandeur,  being  all 
able  princes,  without  even  excepting  the  lad,  who, 
though  he  may  be  reproached  with  adts  of  cruelty  and 
injuftice,  muff  be  allowed  to  have  poffefled  both  genius 
and  talents.  Montefquieu  fays,  with  regard  to  him. 
Wo  to.  the  reputation  of  every  prince  who  is  oppreffed 
by  a  ruling  party  !”  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  the 
crown  had  continued  in  the  family  of  Tarquin,  his  jne- 
mory  would  not  only  have  been  lefs  Wafted,  but  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Roman  annals,  The  hiffonans  are  ac- 
cufed  of  having  exaggerated  their  accounts  of  his  ty¬ 
ranny.  It 
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It  has  been  afked,  how  feven  eledive  kings,  four  of  t)o ubts 
whom  were  aflaffinated  and  one  dethroned,  could  in-  cf 
dude  no  lets  than  a  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  thefe 
years  in  the  hiflory  of  Rome,  while  hereditary  kingdoms  kin**' 
afford  no  fuch  inftance  of  the  length  of  feven  reigns.  It 
has  alfo  been  afked,  by  what  prodigy  all  thefe  kings  came 
to  difplay  fuch  eminent  abilities,  which  is  likewifs 
equally  without  example $  and  frorp  thence  proofs  a* 
gainfl  the  truth  of  their  hiflory  are  drawn.  The  difH* 
cultv  is  undoubtedly  very  great  ;  but  I  (hall  neither  at* 
tempt  to  advance  probabilities  nor  conjedures.  In  thefe 
early  times,  dates  and  fome  particulars  may  be  untrue  ; 
t>ut  I  imagine  I  have  mentioned  things  which  are  really 
ufefub 


SECOND  EPOCH  A. 

Confuls  inftead  of  Kings. 

The  People  oppressed  by  the  Senate. 

From  the  year  of  Rome  two  hundred  and  forty  Jive  to  two 

hundred  and  fixty. 

THE  Romans,  affemblecl  by  tribes  and  curise,  had  Yearof  „ 
palled  an  irrevocable  decree  againft  royalty,  which  Two  con* 
may'  be  truly  reckoned  a  deed  of  the  people,  for  in  this  ^utf^* 
kind  of  public  afTembly  riches  had  no  influence  where  by  the 
the  vote  of  every  individual  was  equal  5  but  when  the 
government  of  the  republic  became  the  fubjed  of  their  kings, 
attention,  the  patricians,  who  were  never  negligent  of 
what  concerned  their  own  intereft,  preferred  the  comitia 
by  centuries,  where  the  firft  clafs  carried  every  thing  a- 
gainft  all  the  reft.  Two  magiftrates  were  annually  chofen 
from  their  body,  who  exercifed  the  royal  authority,  un¬ 
der  the  modeft  apellation  of  confuls.  Brutus,  who  was 
author  of  the  confpiracy,  and  Collatinus  the  hulband  of 
Lucretia,  were  firft  eleded  to  the  confulfhip.  There 

was  , 
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hood. 


Enthufi- 
afm  for 
liberty. 


his  two 
fons  to 
4&ath. 


The  name  was  certainly  fomething  facrcd  attendant  on  the  name 
r!tedu>U" kingt  kRC?  it  was  nqt  entirely  abolifhed;  for  they  in-' 
the  prieft-fli tilted  a  new  prieflhood,  to  which  that  title  was  at¬ 
tached;  but  the  Rex  Sacrvrum  did  not  intermeddle  in 
civil  matters. 

A  fudden  tranfition  from  tyranny  to  liberty  is  of  all 
things  the  moft  likely  to  infpire  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  courage,  and  to  produce  uncommon  actions,  even 
though  that  liberty  be  left  real  than  apparent  ;  they  arc- 
not  then  to  be  deterred  by  ideas  of  clanger  or  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  every  thing  is  facrificed  to  preferve  them  in  a 
ftate  which  they  imagine  leaves  the  power  in  their  own 
hapds ;  the  whole  body  become  enlivened  by  the  ardent 
zeal  of  a  few,  and  feem  to  be  folely  animated  with  a 
love  of  the  public  good  5  of  which,  Rome  .affords  nu¬ 
merous  examples,  fufficiently  known, 

Brutus  Tarquin,  having  been  forfaken  by  his  army,  fled  for 
refuge  to  Tarquinii.  The  Tufcans  fent  an  embaffy  on 
pretence  of  demanding  the  reftitution  of  his  property, 
when  forne  young  Romans  were  feduced  by  thefe  dan¬ 
gerous  ambaffiadours,  and  formed  a  confpiracy  in  favour 
of  the  king,  either  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  was  unjuftly 
perfecuted,  or  from  a  defire  of  getting  into  his  good 
graces ;  but  the  plot  having  been  difcovered  by  a  flave, 
and  the  two  fons  of  Brutus  found  among  the  guilty, 
fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  them  by  their 
father,  who  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  pre¬ 
fence.  A  moft  dreadful  example  l  but  what  he  thought 
abfolutely  neceffiary  to  deflroy  the  evil  to  the  root.  The 
property  of  Tarquin  was  given  up  to  the  people ;  and 
the  Tufcan  ambaffiadours,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  were  difmiffed.  This  inftance  of  moderation 
does  the  more  honour  to  the  Romans,  as  it  ferves  to 
make  the  enemies  of  their  liberty  appear  more  detefta- 
ble. 

CoUatinu*  Collatinus  fell  under  fufpicion,  only  becaufe  he  was 
thecon-S  ^eVere  ^gainft  the  confpirators  than  Brutus ;  and  he 
fuiaiip,&  would  have  been  ban-ifhed,  if  he  had  not  followed  the 
luncdLn  advice  of  his  colleague,  and  abdicated  the  confulfhip. 
the  field.  BrutUS 
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Brutds  was  killed  in  the  field,  fighting  againft  Aruns,  the 
fon  of  Tarquin  :  they  wounded  one  another  mortally  ; 
and  liberty  was  confirmed  to  the  people  by  the  blood  ot 
its  principal  author.  A  funeral  Oration  was  pronounced 
upon  Brutus,  and  the  women  of  Rome  wore  mourn.ng 

for  him  a  whole  year.  .  . 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  is  fo  prone  to  be  fufpicious,  that  Condua 

the  new  confiil,  \alefnis  Pophcola,  a  Aery  popular  mail,  coiainfa«» 
was  fufpeded  of  aiming  at  tyranny^  becaufe  he  built  a  tv^e°ofple 
ho  life  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which  overlooked  the 
Forum.  He  demolifhed  it,  to  recover  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  caiifed  the  axes  to  be  taken  from  tht  fafcte 
of  the  Mors,  and  ordered  that  they  fhoiild  be  lowered 
before  the  affeiliblieS  of  the  people.  He  made  it  lawful 
to  kill  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  let  himfelf  up  as 
king  ;  and  gave  leave  to  appeal  to  the  people,  even  from 
the  fentence  of  the  conluls ;  to  conclude,  he  trulled  the 
care  of  the  public  treafure  to  two  fenators,  elected  by 
the  people.  Tlicfe  proceedings  occafioned  his  being 
four  times  chofen  conful ;  but  the  fenate,  too  jealous  of 
power,  were  naturally  diilatisfied  ;  however,  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  people  was  necefTary  to  oppofe  the  enemy. 

Porfenna,  the  mod  powerful  king  of  xufcany,  ef-  p0rfenna 
poufed  the  caufe  of  Tarquin,  and  fuddenly  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  fenate  had  been  provident  in 
laying  in  the  neceifary  ftore  of  proviiions,  and  relieving 
from  taxes  the  poor  citizens  whom  difcontent  might 
have  flirted  up  to  revolt.  They  declared  that  their 
brinpinp*  children  to  the  date  was  fufEcient.  In  the  Aaionsof 
mean  time  the  city  would  probably  have  been  obliged  Cocies& 
to  furrender,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  incredible  a&ion  Much# 
of  Horatius  Codes,  who  alone  defended  the  bridge  over  c*vo1* 
the  Tiber,  while  the  people  were  employed  in  breaking 
it  down.  From  that  time  the  fiege  was  converted  into 
a  blockade,  and  there  was  great  reafon  to  be  apprehen- 
five  Of  a  famine.  If  we  may  credit  Livy  (for  the  filence 
of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  upon  the  fubjed  makes  it 
much  to  be  doubted)  Mucius  Scievola,  an  intrepid 
young  man,  who  believed  every  thing  to  be  lawful  which 
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could  be  done  for  the  prefervaticn  of  his  country,  pene* 
trated  not  only  into  the  camp,  but  even  into  the  tent*, 
oi  the  Tufcan  king,  with  a  defign  of  affaflinating  him, 
though  at  the  expen fe  of  his  own  life,  but  from  a  mif- 
take  failed  in  the  attempt ;  yet  he  boldly  declared  to 
I  orienna,  that  the  fame  refolution  had  been  entered  into 
by  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  the  Roman 
char  alter ,  faid  he,  to  alt  and  fuff er  like  heroes .  Was  it 
heroic  to  turn  murderer  ?  It  is  flrange  to  fee  the  Roman 
hiftorians  celebrating  an  adion  which  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions  join  to  condemn.  Fanaticilm  alone  can  render 
facred  what  is  (hocking  to  human  nature. 

Torfenni  Porfenna  (hewed  himfelf  more  generous  bv  difmiflins 
a°peaceeS  aha(Tm.  He  then  made  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Romans.  1  ^  Pafs  over  the  ftoi7  of  Clelia  and  her  young  com- 
cieiia.  ‘  panions  unnoticed,  who  were  given  as  hoftages,  and  who 

were  faid  to  have  fwum  back  acrofs  the  Tiber,  under  a 
fhower  of  arrows.  Marvellous  (lories  may  amufe  chil¬ 
dren,  but  can  only  make  men  of  reflection  diftruft  an¬ 
cient  traditions.  Horatius  Codes,  Mucius  Scsevola,  and 
Clelia,  are  faid  to  have  been  loaded  with  honours  and  re* 
wards;  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pvome  formed  the  minds 
of  her  citizens  to  heroifm  by  honouring  valour.  By  the 

Poalcoia  ^eata  ^aienus  Poplicola,  who  died  poor,  after  having 
*  'been  four  times  elected  conful,  Rome  loft  a  model  of 
true  patriot ifm.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expends  ;  and  tne  ladies  of  Rome  wearing  mourning 
foi  him  a  year,  as  had  been  done  for  Brutus,  was  a  re^ 
markable  proof  of  his  being  regretted  by  his  country. 

Jieeop!°‘  1 11  the  mean  tim.e  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin  continued, 
preffed  by  thirty  cities  of  Latium  having  united  in  his  favour;  and 

dansPatri’cven  Ronie  was  not  without  the  feeds  of  rebellion  in  her 
own  bofom.  The  patricians,,  no  longer  the  fathers  of 
the  people,  fought  only  to  domineer  over  them  as  their 
mafters ;  and  every  day  the  inequality  of  fortune  in- 
creafed,  which  could  not  fail  to  fow  the  feeds  of  dilfen- 
fion.  None  were  to  be Teen,  but  who  w^ere  either  rich 
or  poor.  Though  their  wealth  was  but  moderate  in  a 
(mall  republic,  without  any  advantages  derived  from 

commerce, 
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commerce,  yet  their  riches  were  immenfe  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  indigent  ftate  of  the  people,  who  in  faft 
had  nothing.  Thefe  wretched  people,  having  no  lands  cruelty 
or  almoit  none,  unacquainted  with  indudry,  and  know  -  ors, 
lng  nothing  but  how  to  meet  death  bravely  in  the  de*d, 
lived  upon  what  they  could  borrow  at  an  ufunous  intereit 
of  twelve  per  cent.  After  having  accumulated  debts 
upon  debts,  they  found  themfelves  expefed  to  the  fe\e- 
rities  of  mercilefs  creditors,  who  put  them  in  prifon,  or 
reduced  them  to  flavery.  Overwhelmed  with  oppreffion, 
the  people  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  be  the  poorv 
rolled  for  the  wars,  unlefs  the  debts  were  cancelled  ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  threatened  to  leave  the  city. 

<<-What  good  do  we  derive  from  a  country,”  faid  they, 

that  .leaves  us  nothing  but  an  obligation  to  fpill  our 

“  blood  in  her  fervice  ?  Shall  wre  not  live  as  well  elfe- 
“  where  ?  At  lead;  we  (hall  be  free  from  creditors.” 

Thefe  murmurs  having  alarmed  the  fenate,  they  it  was 
found  it  was  neceffary  to  deliberate  cn  an  affair  which  [^ncel 
was  become  fo  ferious.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Popli-  thedebts, 
cola,  propofed  the  abolition  of  debts  as  a  ltep  which  us  Clau- 
jboth  prudence  and  humanity  required  ;  and  the  motion  djus  op- 
was  approved  by  the  moil  moderate  and  the  pooreff  of  the  v° ec 
fenators  ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  a  rich  Sabine,  whoywas 
newly  fettled  in  Rome,  haughty,  fevere,  and  inflexible, 
maintained,  that  the  public  faith,  which  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  fociety  reded,  would  be  ruined  by 
ah  ol  idling  the  debts  ;  that  even  the  people  would  be- 
j  come  fufferers  by  it,  as  every  one  would  refufe  them 
!  money  in  the  day  of  want ;  that  they  might  fhew  in¬ 
dulgence  to  thofe  debtors  who  had  not  merited  their 
misfortunes  by  improper  condud  ;  but  that  the  red: 
being  a  difgracc  to  Rome,  they  ought  not  to  regret  the 
I  Jofs  of  them,  if  they  thought  fit  to  leave  the  city  :  be- 
ficjes,  by  foftening  matters  they  only  encouraged  fedition, 
whereas  by  making  one  or  two  examples  they  would 
quell  the  mutinous,  Thefe  fpecious  reafons  by  no 
means  fuited  the  prefent  fit  nation  of  affairs,  for  the  evil  * 
was  too  general,  and  they  mud:  have  been  ruined  by 

driving 
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driving  the  people,  who  were  the  real  flrength  of  the 
nation,  to  defpair. 

TRepec-  .  In  fuch  a  crifis  the  fenate  Ought  not  to  truft  to  leni- 
?<!  nkiufe  tives  of  d°ubtful  efficacy.  They  put  off  the  dccifion  till 
aims.  the  war  {hould  be  at  an  end,  and  in  the  mean  time  fuf- 
pended  all  claims  of  creditors*  But  the  enemy  were 
advancing,  and  the  mutineers  became  more  and  more 
enraged.  Except  the  richeft  of  the  plebeians,  and  thofe 
clients  who  from  particular  reafons  were  attached  to  the 
nobles,  the  whole  refufed  to  take  up  arms  till  their  de¬ 
mands  were  granted.  Upon  which,  a  fcheme  was  con- 

deceived6  trived '.to  &&&*  the  people.  To  put  an  end  to  dif- 
by  a  di&a- putes,  it  was  propofed  to  create  a  new  magiftrate,  called 

ingflpro-e*a  ^!^ator,  who  (hould  be  inverted  with  abfolute  au- 
pofed.  thority  on  thole  conjunctures  where  the  common  laws 
were  infufficient ;  and,  lert  his  power  (hould  degenerate 
into  tyranny,  he  was  to  continue  but  (ix  months  in 
office. 

Year  of  The  people,  looking  forward,  and  eafily  deceived  in 
c^Iion5  matters  which  depend  upon  futurity,  readily  approved 
of  a  die-  of  the  expedient ;  the  power  of  nominating  the  di&ator 
ut0U  was  referred  to  one  of  the  confuls,  but  the  nomination 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  people.  Far  from  being 
defirous  of  fuch  an  important  charge,  the  two  confuls, 
Clelius  and  Lartius,  generoufly  contended  who  (hould 
name  his  colleague,  till  Lartius  fubmitted,  and  was 
Jhofen  dictator.  It  is  one  of  the  mort  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  hiftory,  and  highly  worthy  of  our  admira¬ 
tion,  to  obferve  that  the  didatorfhip,  which  gave  the 
light  of  life  and  death,  and  the  mort  defpotic  power, 
frequently  proved  the  prefervation  of  Rome;  that  it 
was  never  abufed  by  the  amoition  of  any  one  who  held 
the  office ;  and  the  intention  being  accomplifhed,  it 
was  Often  relinquished  before  the  (ix  months  were  expir¬ 
ed.  o^lla  was  the  firft  who  ufurped  it,  fo  great  was  the 
influence  of  the  laws  upon  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 

The  die-  Lartius  immediately  appointed  a  general  of  the  horfe 
tius  quells  €qiuium) ,  who  was  to  continue  in  office  as  long 

fheiedi-  as  himfelf ;  a  cuftom  obferved  ever  after.  Then,  with 
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a  retinue  of  twenty  four  li&ors,  who  carried  the  fafees 
furniftied  with  axes,  he  (hewed  that  he  was  refolved  to 
punifh  rebellion  and  every  offence  with  feverity.  As 
there  was  no  appeal  from  rus  (entence,  the  mutineers 
trembled,  and  found  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting.  'The 
citizens  were  then  numbered,  and  found  to  exceed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  above  the  age  of  puberty.* 
The  diftator  railed  troops  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  the  La¬ 
tins,  who  were  then  threatening  Rome,  propofed  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  boftilities ;  upon  which  he  concluded  a  truce, 
and  immediately  refigned  the  duftatorihip. 

As  foon  as  the  truce  was  expired,  the  Latins  again 
took  up  arms,  and  it  feemed  neceffary  to  eleht  a  fecond 
di&ator.  Poflhumius  being  chofen,  marched  to  oppofe 
the  enemy,  whofe  army  amounted  to  forty  three  thou¬ 
fand  men",  while  he  bad  twenty  five  thoufand  ;  but  his 
troops  being  to  engage  the  fons  of  Tarquin,  they  were 
fired  with  all  the  ardour  which  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
could  infpire.  The  bloody  battle  of  Regillus,  in  which 
Titus  and  Sextus,  the  fons  of  the  tyrant,  were  killed, 
•determined  the  fate  of  the  republic,  fcarcely  ten  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  Latins  having  efcaped  from  the  field. 
They  fued  to  the  Romans  for  peace,  and  were  irre¬ 
coverably  fubjected. 

Tarquin,  worn  out  with  age  and  misfortunes,  died  at 
Cumae  in  Campania.  The  liberty  of  Rome  was  the 
produce  of  his  defpotifm,  and  he  found  that  even  the 
mod  fortunate  ambition  may  lead  to  deftru&ion  :  yet 
notwithftanding  the  experience  of  all  ages,  thefe  thoughts 
feldom  occur  to  the  ambitious. 

While  the  patricians  continued  in  dread,  left  the 
people  fhould  recal  Tarquin,  they  behaved  to  them 
with  fome  degree  of  caution  ;  but  they  were  no  fooner 
delivered  from  this  apprehenfion,  than  they  redoubled 
their  former  oppreftions ;  and  put  in  execution,  more 

rigorcully 

*  I  do  not  know  if  the  number  mentioned  by  hiftorians  is  to  be  credited. 
The  eighth  time  of  taking  the  numbers,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  279, 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  three  thoufand  citizens.  The  ninth,  in 
«t38,  makes  them  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Wars  and  difeafes  might  greatly  IelTen  the  number  in  a  few  years;  but  how 
(bail  v,;e  account  fc^r  their  being  fo  greatly  increafed  in  £0  few  years  ? 
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rigofcuily  than  ever,  that  deteftable  law,  which  gave 
them  the  power  of  loading  infolvent  debtors  with  chains, 

5the°n  cven.  fellinS  ^em  >  ^lat  whole  city  was  foon 
people,  ^hled  with  oppreftions  and  murmurings.  An  old  man, 
who  had  e leaped  out  of  prifon,  .prefen ted  himfelf  ari 
emaciated  ghaftly  fpectade  before  the  people  ;  he  ex* 
pofed  to  theni  the  fears  of  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  fighting  for  his  country,  and  the  marks  of 
recent  ftripes,  with  which  he  had  been  torn  by  a  merci- 
lefs  creditor ;  he  gave  an  account  of  his  misfortunes  oc- 
cafioned  by  accident,  and  the  avarice  of  another  perfen. 
The  people  kindled  into  fury,  and  the  fenate  imme¬ 
diately  alfembled,  when  Appius  Claudius  adhered  to 
his  former  opinion,  and  advifed  the  fenate  to  make  no 
eonceflion,  but  to  punifti. 

Prudent  This  advice  was  the  more  indefenfible,  as  .  the  Volfci, 
condua  of  having  violated  a  treaty,  of  peace,  had  juft  declared  war 
Serving  againft  them,  and  accounts  of  their  advancing  with  a 
to  calm  numerous -army  immediately  followed.  The  plebeians 
tiepeopedid  not  in  the  leaft  attempt  to  diffemble  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  openly  declared  that  the  patricians  might  go 
and  fight  their  battles  themfelves,  face  they  only  reaped 
the  advantages  of  vidtory  ;  but  the  conftil  Servilius,  by 
his  mild  behaviour,  his  promifes,  and  fufpending  the 
claims  of  the  creditors  for  the  prefent,  fo  fatisfied  the 
people,  that  love  of  their  country  reviving  with  their 
hopes,  the  minds  of  thefe  brave  citizens  were  quieted* 
and  the  debtors  contended  who  Ihould  be  hrft  enrolled. 
Servilius  defeated  the  Volfci,  and  divided  the  plunder 
among  his  troops  ;  but  his  colleague  Appius,  reproach¬ 
ing  him  with  his  detire  of  popularity,  perfuaded  the  fe- 
Thefen-  nate  to  refu fe  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Servilius, 
himTtli-  Proyoked  at  this  affront,  affembled  the  people  in  the 
umph;  he  Campus  Martius,  and,  complaining  of  the  injuftice  of 
oner?od  .the  i'enate’  decreed  a  triumph  to  himfelf,  and  marched 
himfelf.  in  the  moft  pompous  manner  to  the  Capitol,  followed 
by  his  army,  amidft  the  univerfal  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 
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tt  is  furprifing,-- that  the  fenate,  for  highly  extolled  for 
their  prudence  and  wifdom,  fbould  periift  in  fchemes  of  feverity 
fe verity,  as  if  the  dreadful  condition  of  many  of  the  pie-  ®^lahc  fe* 
beians  had  not  required  immediate  relief,  had  it  been  brings  on 
practicable  to  keep  a  warlike  people,  upon  whom  they  a  rcvolt* 
depended  for  their  defence,  perpetually  opprefTed.  A* 
riftocracy  is  of  all  governments  the  moft  oppreflive  ; 
the  fenators  wifhed  to  have  it  eflabltfhed,  yet  their  con- 
dud  was  fuch  as  to  make  it  completely  odious.  The. 
people  fruitlefsly  folicited  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
miles  made  by  Servilius ;  but  the  inexorable  Appius  was 
deaf  to  their  complaints  ;  they  gathered  together  in 
crowds,  befet  the  tribunals,  infulted  the  fenators,  and 
refufed  to  be  enrolled  againfl;  the  Sabines,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  thefe  difturbances,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of 
rebellions 

Appius  perfifted  in  the  fenate  to  maintain,  that  they  Thedjc„ 
ought  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people  by  feve-  tator  va. 
rity  ;  that  the  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  the  confals 
was  a  fource  of  fedition,  and  to  remedy  it  it  was  necef-  vain  to 
fary  to  choofe  a  dictator,  whofe  abfolute  power  fhould 
lupprefs  the  fpirit  of  rebellion.  He  had  fufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevail,  and  Valerius  was  chofen  dictator,  who 
was  happily  a  man  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
perfuaded  the  plebeians  by  his  promifes  to  join  in  the 
common  caufe,  and, having  reduced  the  Sabines,  infilled 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  debts  ;  but  the  young  fena¬ 
tors  were  obflinate  in  their  refufal,  and  infolently  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  own 
rank  in  favour  of  the  populace.  Fired  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  he  aflembled  the  people,  gave  them  an  account  of 
the  ill  intentions  of  the  fenate,  and  laid  down  his  office 
of  dictator. 

The  greater  refpefl  and  gratitude  which  the  people  The  foi- 
fliewed  to  Valerius,  the  more  violent  was  their  refent-  againfl* 
ment  againfl  the  whole  body  of  patricians ;  and  fedition 
was  ready  to  break  forth.  The  confuls,  who  had  each  by  means 
of  them  their  army  Hill  on  foot,  depending  upon  the 
influence  of  the  oath,  which  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
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rendered  inviolably  facred,  ordered  the  foldiers,  on  pre* 
tence  of  a  new  war,  to  follow  them.  All  the  foldiers  at 
the  time  of  being- enrolled,  took  an  oath  that  they  would . 
obey  their  generals,  and  till  the  time  of  their  being  dif- 
miffed  it  kept  them  fubjedt  to  military  lervices.  It  was 
then  neceffary  for  them  to  leave  Rome,  and  the  moil 
violent  of  them  thought  of  killing  the  confuls,  as  the 
means  of  abfoiving  them  from  their  oath,  for  the  paf- 
fions  will  go  every  length  in  hoodwinking  the  con* 
fcien.ee  ;  but  it  was  reprefen  ted  to  them,  that  a  facred 
engagement. could  not  be  dilTolved  by  the  cam  million 
They  e-  of  a  crime  ;  however,  they  contrived  to  elude  the  law 
oath/Sad  another  frivolous  evafion,  which  was  to  heal  away 
retire  to  the  colours  and  retire  with  them  ;  for  the  foldiers  had 
^^ct"edlikewife  fvvorn  not  to  abandon  their  colours.  By  be* 
traying  the  confuls  to  follow  them,  they  thought  they 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  oath  ;  and,  appointing  officers 
for  themfelves,  they -went  and  encamped  upon  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Mount,  beyond  the  Anio,  about  three  miles  diflant 
.  from  Rome. 

pefertion  This  unexpected  defertion  made  the  fenate  fenfible  of 
people.  injur7  they  did  themfelves  by  their  unjuft  feverity. 
The  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and 
the  guards  who  were  placed  at  the  gates  could  not  op- 
pofe  them.  The  deputies,  who  were  fent  out  to  treat 
..with  the  mutineers,  brought  back  for  anfwer,  that  after 
promifes  had  been  lo  frequently  violated,  it  was  impof- 
iible  to  depend  upon  the  fenate ;  that  f  nee  the  patri¬ 
cians  wanted  to  domineer  in  Rome,  they  might  con¬ 
tinue  matters  of  the  city,  but  that  the  poor  citizens 
would  be  free,  and  fhould  efleem  that  place  to  be  their 
t^nmiing  country  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty.  What  was 
inodera-  mod  furprifing,  was  to  lee  the  order  and  difeipline 
tIon*  which  prevailed  in  their  camp ;  there  was  no  tumult  ^ 

ftor  act  of  violence  ;  they  came  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  fearch  of  provifions,  and, *  contenting  themfelves 
with  what  was  barely  neceffary,  returned  quietly  to  their 
polls.  Never  was  an  army  feen  under  the  confuls  more 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  infurredtion, 

where  1 
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where  the  people  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  driven 
to  defpair,  fignalized  themfelves  by  fuch  aftonifhing 
moderation. 

Even  this  moderation  was  diftreffing  to  the  fenate,  peputa- 
for  it  fhewed  that  their  fchemes  were  well'  concerted,  fenatef to' B 
and  that  they  had  a  formidable  power  ready  to  fall  up-  the  people 
on  the  city,  fo  that  an  univerfal  conflernation  took 
place.  No  one  durft  venture  to  canvafs  for  the  conful- 
ihip,  and  two  fenators  were  compelled  to  accept  it. 

They  took  the  affair  of  the  debts  into  confideration, 
and  appointed  ten  deputies  to  confer  with  the  people, 
allowing  them  full  power  to  agree  to  any  terms  that 
were  judged  advantageous  for  the  republic.  Appius 
and  the  young  fenators  in  vain  attempted  to  overrule 
this  meafure ;  their  violent  counfels  had  akeady  pro¬ 
duced  too  fatal  confequences,  again  to  extinguilh  the 
fentiments  of  humanity.  T  hings  were  come  to  fuch  a 
pafs,  that  unlefs  great  conceffions  were  made  to  the 
people,  it  was  impoffible  to  re  (lore  peace  and  good  or¬ 
der.  Thus  we  fee  the  abufe  of  power  bring  about  the 
mofl  important  revolutions. 
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THIRD  E  P  O  C  H  A. 


Tribunes  of  the  People. 


The  PeopIe  acquire  Power. 


From  the  year  of  Rome  two  hundred  and  fixty\  to  three 

hundred  and  two. 


SSaBEEae 


CHAP.  L 


From  the  creation  of  Tribunes  of  the  People ,  to  the  banijb 

ment  of  Coriolanus . 


Year  of  r  i  HREE  men,  deferring  the  confidence  of  the 
Th«Tde  6°  A  people,  were  fent  at  the  head  of  the  deputation 
puties  of  from  the  fenate  ;  Lartius  and  Valerius,  who  had  both 
tveUre-te  the  office  of  didator,  and  Menenius  Agrippa,  who 
ceived  by  was  of  confular  dignity,  and  author  of  the  prudent  mea- 
the  pe°-  pures  nQW  a<j0pted.  Notwithftanding  their  cffguft,  the 
people  fmcerely  loved  their  country,  and  received  the 
deputies  with  every  expreffion  of  joy  and  fatrsfadion. 
They  would  have  been  very  tradable,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  two  of  the  ringleaders,  whofe  fiery  tempers  kept  up 
the  diffenfiom  Upon  this  occafion,  Menenius  is  faid 
Fable  of  *°  have  niade  ufe  of  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
the  belly  members  with  fuccefs.  The  members  rebelled  againfl 
members  ^ie  belly,  which  they  accufed  of  profiting  by  their 
labour,  without  doing  any  thing  in  return  for  them, 
but  were  undeceived  by  woful  experience  ;  they  re- 
fufed  their  fervice,  and  funk  into  a  mortal  languor. 
This  he  alledged  to  be  a  pidure  of  the  people,  who 
were  too  much  prejudiced  againfl  the  fenate.  Re¬ 
flecting  minds  might  fee  the  juftice  of  the  apologue, 
but  other  motives  were  neceiiary  to  affed  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  certainly  Menenius  made  a  deeper  im- 

prefTion 
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prefiion  Upon  them  by  declaring  that  the  debts 
would  be  cancelled  by  the  fenate. 

This  was  all  the  people  wanted ;  but  one  of  their  lead-  Junius 
ers,  whole  name  was  Junius,  and  who  album  ed  that  of  ^rfuadcs 
Brutus,  as  being  a  reftorer  of  liberty,  took  the  opportu-  the  Peo- 
nity  of  railing  again  ft  the  fenate,  for  the  deceitfulnefs  re“ 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  treated  the  people.  He  plebeian 
advifcdf  them  to  take  every  pofiible  precaution  for  the  St 
future,  and  to  inlift  upon  having  plebeian  magiftrates, 
whofe  foie  duty  fhould  be  to, watch  over  their  lhterefts. 

A  demand  which  at  bottom  was  juft,  fin ce  from  what 
had  already  happened  they  had  reafon  to  dread  the  moft 
cruel  injuftice.  The  deputies  were  perplexed  with  this 
propofal,  and,  thinking  it  was  their  duty  to  inform  the 
fenate,  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Rome,  after  having 
!  given  the  people  hopes  of  having  their  requeft  granted. 

The  fenate  had  reduced  themfelves  to  the  wretched  Tribunes 
j alternative,  either  of  encountering  all  the  horrours  of  a  °2hfe 
! civil  war,  or  of  yielding  to  whatever  the  people  chofe  to  Sea. 
demand.  It  was  in  vain  for  Appius  to  oppofe  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  with  the  moft  earned:  zeal  call  upon  gods 
and  men  to  witnefs  the  numberlefs  ills  which  he  fore¬ 
boded.  Prudent  difpofitions  might  have  prevented 
j  matters  from  coming  to  this  extremity;  but  his  haughty 
fe verity  having  excluded  every  other  means  of  reconci¬ 
liation,  the  fenate  agreed  to  the  election  of  tribunes  of 
the  people ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  thofe  new 
imagiftrates,  who  were  chofen  from  that  body  for  their 
protection.  A  law  was  palled  to  render  their  perfons  Their 
lac  red  ;  declaring  whoever  prefumed  to  ftrike  a  tribune 
accurfed,  and  devoting  his  property  to  the  fervice  of  the  crecj, 
goddeis  Ceres ;  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  the  murderer 
might  be  put  to  death  without  trial. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  enfigns  of  dignity  ;  Their 
they  were  leated  at  the  gate  of  the  fenate  houle,  which 
they  could  not  enter  until  they  had  an  order  from  the  anV  en- 
ponfuls ;  their  power  fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls 

Rome,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  city;  but  if  any  one  of  the  tribunes  difap- 
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proved  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  it  was  fufficicnt  to  in¬ 
validate  it,  and  his  fingle  veto  put  a  (top  to  all  their 
proceedings.  We  fhall  lee  their  power  daily  mcreafe, 
and  become  as  formidable  as  that  of  the  ephori  in  Spar¬ 
ta.  If  they  frequently  abufed  their  power,  as  might  be 
forefeen,  they  at  leafl  preferved  the  people  from  oppref- 
fion.  At  firfb  they  were  only  five,  and  increaled  after¬ 
wards  to  ten,  and  the  election  was  annual.  Upon  the 
Introduction  of  tribunes,  there  were  two  plebeian  ma* 
Ediles.  giftrates,  called  Ediles,  appointed  as  their  officers,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  re- 
fpedting  buildings. 

The  tak-  The  eftabliihment  of  tribunes,  and  the  extinction  of 
ingof  Co-^e^ts,  Paving  brought  back  the  people  to  their  duty, 
capitafof  Pofthuraius  Cominius,  the  conful,  defeated  the  Volfci, 
theVoird. rook  Corioli,  their  capital.  His  fuccefs  upon  this 
occafion  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Marcius,  a 
young  patrician  who  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  but 
without  the  moderation  of  a  fage.  The  conful  having 
crowned  him  with  his  own  hand,  wanted  m  the  next 
place  to  enrich  him,  and  therefore  deflined  a  tenth  part 
of  the  plunder  to  his  ufe ;  but  it  was  refufed  by  Mar- 
cius,  who  thought  the  furname  of  Coriolanus,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  foldiers,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
high  eft  favour,  a  nobler  recompenfe. 

Tfe  peo-  Notwithftanding  the  examples  of  avarice,  which  had 
pie  pay  been  given  by  many  of  the  patricians,  the  heroes  of  the 
penlbof  republic  were  for  a  long  time  diftinguifhed  by  their 
the  fune-  conternpt  of  riches.  That  noble  virtue,  which  at  the 
Menenius  time  that  it  placed  Ariftides  above  all  the  great  men  of 
Agrippa.  ^t|iens5  was  fo  valued  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  that  when 
he  died  he  did  not  leave  wherewith  to  defray  his  funeral 
expenfes.  The  people  impofed  a  tax  upon  themfelves, 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  moft  magnificent  man¬ 
ner;  and  refufed  to  receive  back  their  money,  though 
the  fenate  had  given  orders  to  the  queftors  to  pay  the 
»  expenfe;  the  money  was  therefore  given  to  his  chil¬ 

dren. 
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To  this  generous  conteft  between  the  two  orders  fuc-  Aninfur- 
ceeded  a  new  commotion,  occasioned  by  a  famine,  in  r0ecf^n. 
contequence  of  the  people  having  left  their  lands  un-  ed  by  a 
fown  when  they  retreated  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  All tamine* 
the  care  that  the  fenate  took  to  provide  againft  the  fcar- 
city  did  not  prevent  the  people  from  buffering,  and  ut¬ 
tering  complaints.  .In  luch  circumftances  they  are  com¬ 
monly  unjuft,  becaufe  they  do  not  reflect  upon  the  caufe 
of  their  misfortune,  but  are  provoked  by  their  feelings 
to  judge  unfavourably  of  thofe  to  whom  they  fruitlefsly 
look  for  relief ;  and  they  fufpedted  that  the  fenators 
kept  the  corn  for  their  own  families..  The  tribunes,  Thetfi- 
being  provoked  at  two  colonies  being  planted  againft  tunes  m- 
their  inclination,  propagated  this  report,  and  inflamed  people.  S 
the  minds  of  the  people  3  while  Appius  railed  againft 
them  in  the  fenate,  and  infpired  the  fenators  with  a  re- 
folution  to  check  this  fpirit,  and  to  punifti  the  offenders. 

The  confuls  affembled  the  people  with  that  intention, 
and,  being  interrupted  by  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  fi- 
lence  them,  when  a  difpute  arofe  about  the  privilege  of 
fpeaking  at  the  public  affemblies,  which  afforded  the 
tribunes  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  authority. 

Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  ediles,  the  fame  mutineer  The  tri- 
whofe  audacity  was  formerly  mentioned,  having  obtain-  ^qnve0sked 
ed  leave  to  fpeak,  as  if  to  finifli  the  conteft,  aiked  them  "becaufe 
the  reafon  of  their  preventing  the  tribunes  from  addrefl-  ^fsCp£l 
ing  the  people.  “  It  is,”  replied  one  of  the  confuls,  vented 
“  becaufe  the  people  were  affembled  by  us,  and  therefore  tmha- 

the  right  of  fpeaking  belongs  to  us  ;  blit  if  the  tri-  ranguin? 
-£  bunes  had  fummoned  the  people,  fo  far  from  inter-  thepeoi)l9 
15  rupting  them,  I  would  not  even  have  come  to  hear 
££  them.”  This  imprudent  expreffion  produced  moft 
important  confequences.  “  Plebeians,  you  have  con- 
<£  quered,”  cried  Junius  :  ct  Tribunes,  allow  the  confuls 
“  to  harangue  the  people  at  prefent,  and  tomorrow  I  will 

fhew  you  the  power  and  dignity  of  your  office.”  In 
fact,  the  tribunes,  by  his  advice,  next  morning  at  day¬ 
break  appeared  in  the  forum,  attended  by  almoft  the 
Whole  people ;  when  one  of  them,  whofe  name  was>  Ici- 
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lius,  declared  that  it  was  elfential  for  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charging  of  their  office,  that  they  ihould  have  the  power 
of  affembling  the  people,  and  haranguing  them  upon  the 
fubiebt  of  the  general  intereft  without  being  interrupted. 
The  motion  was  applauded,  and  a  law  which  had  been 
prepared  by  him  and  his  colleagues  over  night,  was  im¬ 
mediately  approved. 

Decree  of  This  law  declared,  <£  That  in  the  affemblies  of  the 

:iie  wliich <S  PeoP^e?  fummoned  by  the  tribunes,  nobody  (ball  pre- 
allowed  fume  to  interrupt  or  contradid  them  ;  that  if  any  one 

bunes^o  <£  ^are  he  mu^  hnd  fecurity  for  -the  payment 

atiembie  <£  of  fuch  fine  as  fhall  be  impofed  j  and  if  he  refufes 
forbid aUdii  to  g*ye  fecurity,  he  fhall  be  put  to  death.”  The  power 
rheir  be-  of  the  tribunes  was  greatly  increafed  by  this  means ;  yet 
tradi^pd.  w*thout  this  privilege  they  could  have  proteded  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  very  feebly.  The  abufes  of  ariftocracy  brought 
about  changes,  which  could  only  produce  frefh  griev¬ 
ances  ;  and  this  law  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  fenate, 
who'  refufed  to  confirm  it,,  on  pretence  of  its  being  the 
work  of  an  unlawful  aftembly  :  upon  which  the  people 
declared,  that  if  they  refufed  the  laws  palled  by  the  ple¬ 
beians,  they  would  rejed  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  ;  fo 
that  the  fenators  yielded,  either  from  complaifance  or 
neceffity. 

•  •  J  •  •  '  '  •  •-•***  .  'w  •  • 


The  Hi 
bunes 


The  more  the  tribunes  gained  ground,  the  farther 


anxious  to  were  the  rights  of  the  people  extended  ;  in  which,  un- 
cxtendthcdoubtedly,  they  were  perfonally  interefted.  If  they  were 
thepeopje^  hy  motives  of  ambition,  or  laboured  to  ferve  their 
own  ends,  they  were  at  the  fame  time  ftriving  to  confine 


the  power  of  the  fenate  within  the  limits  of  a  -mixed 
government,  where  ariftocracy,  tempered  by  democracy, 
could  not  opprefs  the  people.  An  opportunity  very  foon 
offered  for  their  making  a  new  trial  of  their  ftrength, 
and  the  fuccefs  kept  pace  with  their  wifhes. 

Corn  had  been  received  from  Sicily,  which  country 
bad  ad-CS  was  a  valuable  refouree  in  days  of  fcarcity.  The  lower 
vice  a-  people  always  buffered,  but,  content  with,  the  little  which 
people^16 1  heir  lands  afforded,  committed  no  outrage,  till  the 
haughty  feverity  of  Coriolanus  kindled  the  ftame.  When 


C  o  viola- 
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it  came  to  be  debated  in  the  fenate,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  corn  which  had  been  procured  from  Sici¬ 
ly,  it  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  fenators  to  diftribute 
it  among  the  poor  gi'citis^  and  humanity  dictated  the  ad¬ 
vice  ;  but  there  were  others  who  advifed  its  being  fold  ■ 
at  a  very  high  price,  to  pumlh  and  quell  the  mfolence  of 
the  people.  Coriolanus  maintained,  that  they  ought  to 
profit  by  the  prefen t  fftuation  of  affairs,  abolith  the  tri- 
bunefhip,  and  break  the  conventions  into  which  they 
had  entered  upon  the  Sacred  Mount.  .  This  hero,  whofe 
probity  and  diffntereftednefs  were  fo  highly  extolled,  was 
ignorant  of  the  gentler  virtues  by  which  the  hearts  of 
men  are  to  be  gained  ;  he  imagined  that  all  fhould  bend 
fubmiflively  to  the  authority  of  the  fenate;  but  he 
weakened  its  power,  and  ruined  himfelf  by  his  impru- 
'dence.  It  could  not  be  difficult  to  foirefee,  that  violence  -t 
mufl  produce  as  violent  an  oppofftion.  ;  ?  - .  $  •  .  ’ 

The  tribunes,  acquainted  with  thefe  proceedings,  in-  Corioh- 
voked  the  gods  who  were  avengers  or  perjury ;  and  the  thetri.. 
enraged  people  wanted  to  murder  Coriolanus.  Thefe  bunes# 
magiftrates  retrained  the  popular  fury,  and  iummoned  piewith 
Coriolanus  to  appear  before  them ;  but  the  haughty  pa-  contempt 
trician  defpifed  their  fummons.  They  attempted  to 
l  feize  his  perfon,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  young  fen- 
1  ators,  and  at  laft  called  an  affembly  of  the  people,  where 
Coriolanus,  far  from  making  an  apology  to  foothe  their 
refentment,  in  a  haughty  tone  repeated  whatever  he  had 
faid  to  the  fenate,  protefting  that  he  acknowledged  no 
j  authority  but  that  of  the  confuls,  and  appeared  in  that 
I  affembly  of  mutineers  only  to  reproach  them  for  their  . 

I  infolence.  He  vowed  an  irreconcilable  hatred  again  ft 
j  the  tribunes,  whom  he  called  the  poijon  of  the  public 
peace. 

Sicinius,  one  of  rhe  tribunes,  immediately  condemned  0neof 
him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  tingle  authority,  and  or-  the  tri- 
|  dered  that  he  fhould  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  ^seshim 
As  the  patricians  were  preparing  to  defend  him,  and  rei-  to  await  ^ 
pe£t  for  the  confuls  prevented  the  people  from  moving,  ^nJt  cf 
he  then  cited  Coriolanus  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  thepeo* 

people  pis* 
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i  people  in  twenty  fevea  days.  It  was  a  cuftom  not  to 
decide  any  public  matter  till  after  three  market  days, 
that  the  people  in  the  country  might  be  properly  in* 
formed,  and  the  markets  were  held  only  every  ninth, 
day.  Siciniqs  added  to  the  fummons,  that  if  the  fenate 
did  not  fettle  the  diftribution  of  the  corn,  the  tribunes 
would  take  it  into  their  own  management. 

The  fenate  .The  fenate  had  never  been  expofed  to  fuch  a  danger- 
to thetriai ous  attack,  and  frultleflly  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the 
of  corio-  blow.  They  fet  the  price  of  the  corn  at  the  fame  rate, 
as  before  the  difturbances  ;  but  that  neither  prevailed  on 
Sicinius  to  defifh  from  the  accufation,  nor  to  give  up  to 
the  fenators  the  fjrft  examination  of  the  affair,  as  was  the  • 
cuflom  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  The  other  tribunes,, 
lefs  violent,  or  of  fuperiour  abilities,  afraid  of  making  .. 
themfelves  detefted  by  an  inflexible  obftinacy,  at  laft 
confented  t©  let  the  fenate  judge  in  the  fir  ft  inffance,. 
provided  that  in  the  end  it  fhould  be  referred  to  the 
people.  The  fenate  deliberated  upon  the  fubjed,  and 
difpufced  very  warmly  ,  when  Appius,  according  to  cub 
tom,  declared,  that  uniefs  fedition  was  checked,  all  would 


go  to  ruin.  Valerius,  m  oppciition  to  him,  reprefented 
the  danger  and  mifery  that  attended  a  civil  war ;  and 
all  edged,  that  by  giving  the  people  a  proof  of  condefcen- 
iion,  would  make  them  more  inclined  to  favour  the 
perfon  accufed  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  joined  by  the 
majority.  Coriclanus  then  afked  the  tribunes,  what 
crime  they  had  to  lay  to  his  charge.  The  hewing  expired 
iofovereignty,  replied  they.  If  to  refute  fuch  an  aecufa - 
don  is  all  that  is  wanted,  anfwcred  the  hero,  boldly,  I  will 
appear  before  the  people , 

The  tri-  The  tribunes,  being  refqlved  to  have  their  revenge, 
ry  iie,StChIfPlanted  tbe'ir  batteries  with  the  greatefc  dexterity  poffi- 
the  affem- ble.  They  forefaw  that  if  the  fuffrages.  were  to  be  taken* 
Se!b f  by  centuries,  according  to  the  fyffem  effablithed.  bv  Ser- 
tnbes*  VI us,  the  fenate  would  carry  their  point ;  they  therefore 

required  that  they  fhould  be  affembled  by  tribes,  upon, 
pretence  that  every  citizen  had  an  equal  right  to  vote 
m  an  affair  in  which  the  rights,  of  the  people  were  con~- 


cerned„ 
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cerned.  The  fenate  were  obliged  to  yield  up  this  eSTen- 
tial  point,  and  from  that  time  the  form  of  government 
was  changed  in  favour  of  the  plebeians.  Such  is  the 
instability  of  an  imperfect  and  tempeftuous  constitution. 

..  The  tribes  being  affembled  on  the  day  appointed  for  Year  of 
trial,  Mimicius  the  conful  harangued  the  people  in  fe-  corioia-* 
vour  of  the  illultrious  citizen  who  prefented  himfelf  at  nusban- 
their  tribunal  ;  infilled  upon  his  birth,  his  noble  actions, 11  v 
and  his  fervices  to  the  State;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  fenate,  requested  that  he  might  not  be  treated  as 
a  criminal.  The  tribune  Sicinius,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  equally  zealous  in  the  profecution,  and  maintained, 
that  the  attempts  made  by  Coriolanus  to  aholifh  the 
cilice  of  tribune,  and  to  prevent  the  price  of  corn  from 
being  lowered,  were  certain  proofs  of  his  aiming  at  ty¬ 
ranny.  This  imputation  was  invalidated  by  Coriolanus, 
who  Shewed  them  his  fears,  and  named  to  them  the  cit¬ 
izens  whofe  lives  he  had  faved’  in  battle ;  but  Decius* 
another  tribune,  accufed  him  of  having  distributed  fome 
plunder  among  his  foldiers,  which  the  laws  did  not  give 
him  a  right  to  difpofe  of,  though  there  had  been  fre¬ 
quent  examples  of  it.  Coriolanus  could  make  but  a 
weak  defence  againft  this  unexpected  charge,  and  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  Of  twenty  nine  tribes, 
only  nine  declared  in  his  favour. 

— — ■  .  - - - 

C  H  A  P.  II. 


From  the  Kvnifhment  of  Coriolanus  to  the  choofing  Decemvirs. 
FTER  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  the  peoph 


jyv  exulted  as  if  they  had  gained  a  decifive  vi&ory 
over  the  patricians,  while  they  ought  rather  to  have  re¬ 
proached  themfelves  with  Shameful  ingratitude  to  a  more 
refpe&able  citizen  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  very 
important  fervices,  and  whofe  offence,  if  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  terms  of  the  accufaticn,  was  only  imagi¬ 
nary,  and  unfupportei  by  proofs.  They  were  very  loon 
•  ■  '  made 
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made  (enable  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  men,  who  by  their  characters  are  equally  ca¬ 
pable  of  lerving  or  injuring  the  (late.  Coriolanus  was 
deaf  to  every  thing  but  revenge,  and  having  retired 
among  the  Volfcians  to  Antium,  perfuadecl  them  to 
take  up  arms  agaitift  his  country ;  and,  being  appointed 
their  general,  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  fpreading 
univerfah  terrour  wherever  he  advanced. 

The  people  and  fenate  then  changed  their  condudt 
with- refpect  to  Coriolanus.  The  former,  always  influ¬ 
enced  by  prelent  occurrences,  infilled  upon  his  being 
recalled,  while  the  fenate,  looking  upon  him  as  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  republic,  refufed  their  content ;  but  the  fen- 
ators  were  foon  foftened  by  the  profpedt  of  danger,  and 
tenVa  deputation  to  the  implacable  Coriolanus,  who 
received  them  with  every  mark  of  difdain.  The  priefts 
made  the  next  attempt  to  foften  him,  but  met  with  the 
fame  reception  :  but  at  laft  his  mother,  the  iiluflrious 
Veturia,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  ladies,  went  to  dif¬ 
arm  her  rebellious  fon  ;  when  the  teelings  of  nature 
overcame  his  haughty  lpirit,  he  cried  out,  Rome  is  faved , 
but  your  fon  is  hji.  He  then  concluded  a  peace*,  and* 
according  to  fome  writers,  was  aflaflinated  by  the  Vol¬ 
fcians  ;  while  others  affirm  that  he  continued  to  lan- 
guiih  till  he  was  of  a  great  age,  fadly  regretting  his  ab- 
fence  from  his  native  country. 

His  cotemporary  JThemiftocles  experienced  a  flmilar 
fate,  after  having  faved  Athens  by  his  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence.  In  comparing  thefe  two  celebrated  men,  it  is 
eafy  to  obferve  the  great  fuperiority  of  Greece,  which  at 
that  time  baffled  the  power  of  Afia,  over  a  growing  re¬ 
public,  whofe  only  enemies  were  a  few  petty  nations  of 
Italy,  that  were  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ; 
but,  remaining  always  armed  againft  their  neighbours, 
the  Romans  were  taught  by  thefe  trifling  contefts  at 
length  to  fubdue  the  mofl  powerful  nations. 

In 


*  To  preferve  the  remembrance  of  the  fervice  done  to  the  Rate  by  Veturia,, 
the  fenate  eredted  a  temple  to  the  Fortune  tVsnuTif  into  which  only  the  ladies 
were  entitled  to  enter. 
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In  the  mean  time  an  agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
pofed  by  Caffius  the  conful,  revived  the  diffenlions.  It 
is  faid  that  ambition  had  infpired  him  with  the  defire  of 
promoting  this  law,  as  an  inftrument  by  which  he 
thought  to  obtain  fovereign  power.  He  propofed,  that 
not  only  the  Romans,  but  likewife  their  allies,  fhould 
have  a  ihare  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  even  of  thoffi 
which  had  been  a  long  time  ufurped  by  the  patricians. 
The  people  thought  they  had  an  exclufive  right,  and 
were  offended  at  the  thought  of  the  allies  being  admit¬ 
ted.  The  fenate  determined  that  no  foreigners  fhould 
(hare  but  in  proportion  as  they  had  contributed  to  the 
conqueft,  and  paffed  a  decree  by  which  ten  fenators 
were  intrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  thinking 
by  this  means  to  gain  time  to  fruftrate  the  views  of 
Caffrns,  who  was  no  fooner  out  of  office  than  he  was 
accufed  before  the  people,  by  two  queftors,  of  aiming 
at  fovereignty.  According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaf- 
fus,  he  was  convidted  and  put  to  death  ;  and  fome  wri¬ 
ters  fay,  that  his  father  was  the  profecutor  before  the 
fenate,  and  caufed  the  fentence  to  be  put  in  execution 
in  his  own  houfe  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fenate  fre- 
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quently  accufed  thofe  people  of  aiming  at  tyranny, 
whom  they  thought  it  their  intereft  to  deftroy. 

As  the  paffing  this  decree  was  only  an  artifice  to  de-  The  pea¬ 
ce  ive  the  people,  the  execution  of  the  law  was  required 
in  vain,  and  every  thing  foreboded  an  approaching  rup¬ 
ture.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fenate  employed  all  Thefen- 
their  dexterity  to  provoke  new  wars,  that  the  reftlefs  aje,ehT 

i  '*1*11*  *i?  t  •  ir  i  pioytnwia 

ardour  ot  the  plebeians  might  be  diverted  from  attend-  in  war. 
iqg  to  domeftic  cares.  The  people  refufed  to  enlift,  but 
were  compelled  by  the  fenate  threatening  to  appoint  a 
dictator  j,  and  the  ^Equi,  the  Volfcians,  the  Veians,  and 
Tufcans,  were  all  defeated  in  different  engagements. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  one  of  thefe  wars  the  family  of  the  Family  of 
Fabii  alone,  confiding  of  three  hundred  and  fix,  for  atheFabii> 
long  time  continued  to  terrify  the  enemy,  but  were  at 
laft  furprifed  and  oppreffed  by  numbers,  when  there  was 
not  a  fingle  man  of  the  whole  family  efcaped  j  but  ne^ 
verthelefs  the  race  was  not  thereby  extinguilhed.  The 
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Diicoui  The  Ioffes  fudained  by  the  Romans,  condantly  re- 
continues.  pajrGCj  ^ y  fuccefs?  were  trilling  when  compared  with  the 

evils  which  iprung  from  difeord.  They  had  fcarcely 
laid  down  their  arms  when  their  diffenfions  were  reviv¬ 
ed,  efpecially  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  on 
the  choice  of  magidrates.  The  plebeians,  defirous  to 
‘have  a  conful  of  their  own  nomination,  appointed  one, 
while  the  other  was  chofen  by  the  fenate.  The  fudden 
death  of  one  of  the  tribunes  having  druck  his  colleagues 
with  condensation,  as  if  the  gods  had  difapproved  their 
fchemes,  the  fenate  became  more  bold,  and  treated  the 
severity  of  people  with  greater  feveritv.  The  confuis  caufed  thofe 
~ie  fenate*  who  refuted  to  enlift  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  Vo- 
lero,  an  old  plebeian  officer,  made  his  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  cruelty  of  fuck  a  fentence.  They  inftantly 
flew  to  his  afliltance,  drove  away  the  lictors,  and  broke 
the  fa  jess.  Some  time  after,  Volero  was  chofen  one  of 
the  tribunes. 


RorL°4 :  W^bout  (hewing  the  lead  perfonal  refentment,  this 

voiero*"  1  mdgiflrate  gave  a  mortal  flab  to  the  power  of  the  patri- 
vv-intsto  clans,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  election  of  tri- 
tribune!  btmes,  which  was  made  by  the  curise.  The  aflemblies 
eieUed  at  gy  curiae,  like  thole  by  centuries,  could  not  meet  with- 
biy  of  the  out  a  decree  or  the  lenate  ;  the  aulpices  were  always 
tubes,  taken,  and  as  the  augurs  were  all  patricians,  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  of  diredling  or  difTolving 
thofe  aflemblies  which  v/ere  fubjedted  to  a  political  fu- 
perflition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affemblies  by  tribes 
were  held  without  confulting  the  augurs,  or  waiting  the 
confent  of  the  fenate.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 


try,  lets  connected  with  the  patricians  than  the  citizens, 
had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  afTemblies  of  the  tribes, 
though  they  had  not  in  thole  of  the  curia? ;  in  a  word, 
numbers  carried  every  thing  ;  Volero  therefore  under¬ 
took  to  have  the  tribunes  and  ediles  eledted  at  the  af- 
femblies  by  tribes,  and  in  general  every  bulinefs  decided, 
Great  which  was  of  confequence  to  the  public, 
about  his  His  law  met  with  the  mod  drenuous  oppolition  from 
length  ctfnful  Appius  Claudius,  the  fori  of  him  whom  we 
it  paired.  -  have 
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have  fecn  fo  zealous  to  fupport  the  prerogatives  of  the 
fenate,  but  dill  lefs  capable  even  than  his  father  of  yield¬ 
ing  on  critical  occafions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  affem- 
bly  he  railed  with  fo  much  fpleen  and  haughtinefs,  that 
he  dilguftcd  the  plebeians  at  the  very  time  that  his  col¬ 
league  Qumtius  had  gained  their  fa\oui  ,  tne\  came  to 
blows  5  and  if  it  had  been  a  cuftom  to  wear  arms  in  the 
city,  it  would  probably  have  proved  a  bloody  quarrel  j 
but  the  moderation  of  the  fenate  prevented  farther  miff 
chief.  They  not  only  declared  that  both  parties,  being 
heated  with  too  great  zeal,  ought  to  forget  the  violences 
committed  by  each  other,  but  like  wife  gave  their  con- 
fent  to  the  law  propofed  by  Volero. 

|  All  thefe  changes  were  brought  about  by  the  former 

tyranny  of  the  fenators,  while  an  equitable  and  temper-  Appius 
ate  behaviour  would  doubtlefs  have  prevented  them.  ^oJ°rcd 
!  Appius  was  of  too  fiery  a  difpofition  to  learn  from  expe-  ^em¬ 
inence,  and  gave  vent- to  his  fevere  humour  upon  the  *lvd«to 
army  which  he  commanded  againfl  the  Volfcians.  Ty-  feated. 

!  rannifing  over  his  foldiers,  he  created  to  himfelf  as  many 
enemies  as  he  had  troops ;  and  the  Romans,  to  be  r'e- 
!  venged  of  their  general,  betrayed  the  caufe  of  the  public, 
and° allowed  themfelves  to  be  defeated.  Dreadful  exe¬ 


cutions  commemorated  his  rage  ;  for  the  centurions  were 
beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded,  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  decimated.  At  the  fame  time  the  otner  confui, 
Qumtius,  who  was  adored  by  his  foldiers,  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  in  another  part  of  the  country.  What  an  amazing 
difference  the  good  or  ill  will  of  an  army  may  occafion  ! 

At  the  expiration  of  this  conftilfhip  the  tribunes  rc-  Appius 
fumed  the  affair  of  the  agrarian  law,  which  proved  an 
inexhauftible  fubjedt  of  difputes.  The  new  confuls  pio-  tribunes 
pofed  to  fatisfy  the  people,  but  all  their  rcafons  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  violence  of  Appius. .  The  tribunes,  pro¬ 
voked  by  a  new  refufal,  accufed  him  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people  ;  but  Appius  appeared  upon  the  occafion  His  flea  ay 
more  like  a  judge  than  a  perfon  accufed,  ana  flruck '°jrag' 
them  with  fuch  awe  that  they  durft  not  pronounce  any 
fentence  againft  him  :  however,  forefeeing  that  a  fecond 
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meeting  would  condemn  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  up¬ 
on  himfelf.  Notwithftanding  the  oppofltion  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  his  fon, 
and  applauded  even  by  the  populace,  who  could  not 
help  admiring  the  fteady  courage  of  the  father.  Such 
rnen,  by  governing  their  paffions,  might  prove  an  hon¬ 
our  and  glory  to  their  country  ;  but  they  preferve  the 
flame  of  difcord,  by  a  violent  and  overbearing  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  which  often 
rendered  their  belt  qualities  dangerous. 

tionof the  ^  Pa*-r*c*ans  an^  die  rich  plebeians  were  unwilling 

dSfionsto  be  deprived  of  the  lands  which  they  pofleffed  ;  and 
the  agrarian  law  was  fupported  by  the  tribunes ;  fo  that 
this  oppofltion  of  interefts  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate 
the  civil  diftradions,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length 
that  the  people  refufed  to  attend  the  aiiemblies  by  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  confuls  were  elected  by  the  patricians  and 
Fatriotifm their  adherents.  Amidft  all  thefe  diflenfions,  Rome  ftill 
had  lome  invincible  attradions  which  preferved  the  love 
of  the  people ;  they  declined  to  go  and  eftablifh  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and,  as  Livy  fays,  they  chofe  rather  to  claim  lands  at 
Rome ,  than  to  accept  them  elfewhere .  This  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  paved  the  way  for  thofe  enterprifes  which  in  an  after 
period  procured  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Far  from  being  able  at  this  time  to  lay  down  exten-' 
five  plans  of  future  great nefs,  they  were  even  unprovided 
or  civil  laws  for  regulating  their  condud,  or  preferving 
the  property  of  the  people.  The  confuls  decided 'in  all 
differences,  either  from  principles  of  natural  equity,  or 
from  ancient  cuftoms,  or  by  iome  law's  of  Romulus  and 
his  fucceffors,  of  which  there  wrere  fcarce  any  veftiges- 
remaining  in  the  facred  books,  to  which  the  people  were 
ilrangers.  This  arbitrary  jurifprudence  was  a  rnyfteri- 
ous  lecret,  which  die  patricians  kept  among  themfelves 
from  it  they  derived  a  part  of  their  authority ;  and  the 
people  had  the  misfortune  not  to  know  by  what  rule 
they  were  to  be  governed,  or  their  fate  determined. 

The  tribune  Terentius,  or  Terentilius,  undertook  to 
Koruc^f  remedy  this  defed.  A  number  of  the  patricians  had 
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been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  and  the  two  confuls  Terentian 
were  abfent  upon  expeditions  j  the  prefent.  moment 
therefore  feemed  favourable  to  carry  his  defign  into  ex-  mg  a  code 
edition*  He  propofed  that  a  body  of  laws  fhould  be  fen^°the 
published  to  ferve  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  power  of 
but  he  did  not  (top  there  j  for  after  having  harangued 
again  ft  the  defpotic  power  of  the  confuls,  whom  he 
reprefented  as  two  ahfolute  monarchs,  he  required  that 
five  com  miffi  oners  fhould  be  chofen  to  determine  the 
proper  limits  of  their  power.  This  was  the  intention  of  Warm 
the  famous  Terentian  law,  which  was  equally  difagreea-  upoPnthc 
ble  to  the  fenators  as  the  agrarian.  Both  parties  dif-  Object, 
puted  with  that  zeal  which  is  common  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  but  the  uniform  detail  of  thefe  keen  de¬ 
bates  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  plan  of  our  hiftory. 
Particular  intereft  frequently  prevails  over  the  general 
good,  both  with  one  party  and  the  other  $  and  the  tri¬ 
bunes  were  not  the  nioft  temperate.  Quintius  Cefo,  cefo  ae. 
fon  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  whom  we  fhall  foon  have  thftu-* 
occafton  to  mention,  who  might  be  compared  to  Corio-  bunes. 
lanus,  becaufe  he  oppofed  their  fcheme,  was  the  firft 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  anger.  Being  falfely  accuf- 
'ed,  he  quitted  Rome  without  waiting  their  fentence. 

Ten  citizens  having  bound  tbemfelves  in  a  confiderable 
lum  for  his  appearance,  the  money  was  paid  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  then  obliged  to  fell  all  his  poffefllons  ex¬ 
cept  one  fmall  farm,  that  ferved  him  for  a  retreat. 

Herdonius,  a  rich  Sabine,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  The  cap- 
difputes,  feized  the  Capitol  by  furprife.  The  confuls  ^^sab* 
ordered  the  people  to  arm  againft  the  enemy  j  but  they  ine  &  re- 
were  diffuaded  from  it  by  the  tribunes,  who  affured  covered‘ 
them  that  it  was  an  artifice  of  the  fenate.  At  lafh  the 
conful  Valerius,  by  entreaties  and  promifes,  prevailed 
with  the  people,  who,  having  attacked  the  enemy,  foon 
recovered  the  Capitol  ;  but  Valerius  being  killed  in  the  Cincin„ 
affault,  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was  brought  from  the  natus 
plough  to  fucceed  him.  By  a  happy  mixture  of  mild-  frr0°m8hL 
nefs  with  fteacjy  courage,  he  reftored  tranquillity  and  plough  t® 
good  order  in  the  (late he  gave  frefh  life  to  the  courfe  ^then1 

of  dictator. 
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of  jufiice,  and  in  fame  degree  made  the  tribunes  to  be 
forgotten.  Minucius,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  eon- 
fulfbip,  buffered  himfeif  to  be  furrounded  by  the  .^Equi, 
again (l  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  and  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  arriving  at  Rome,  the  danger  to  which  the 
army  was  expofed  made  them  choofe  a  dictator,  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  Cincinnatus.  That  illuftrious  huf- 
bandman  once  more  forfook  his  fields,  and  put  himfeif 
at  the  head  of  his  fellow  citizens,  delivered  Minucius, 
made  the  enemy  pafs  under  the  yoke,  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph,  faw  his  fon  Cefo  vindicated  and  recalled,  and  on 
the  fixtcenth  day  laid  down  the  didfatorfhip  to  go  and 
refume  his  plough,  of  which  he  feemed  to  be  more  en¬ 
amoured  than  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Love  of  Have  thole  people  who  undervalue  fuch  excellent 

anTmUi-  examples,  by  faying  that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time 
tary  dif-  ignorant  of  the  feducing  power  of  riches,  fufHciently  re- 
cipimc.  $e(q-ec[  Up011  the  many  inflances  of  avarice,  which  were 
fo  common  among  the  patricians,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  republic  ?  The  love  of  poverty  is  a  quality 
which  belongs  only  to  fuperiour  minds.  If  that  virtue 
was  uncommon,  poverty  at  lead  kept  enervating  vices 
at  a  diflance  ;  and  military  difcipline,  added  to  courage 
and  bodily  ftrength,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  Ro¬ 
mans  invincible.  When  Cincinnatus  faved  Minucius, 
he  made  him  refign  the  confulfhip,  becaufe  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  himfeif  to  be  furprifed  by  the  enemy.  You  mufi 
learn  the  art  of  war  as  an  infer  t  our  ^  faid  he,  before  you  take 
the  command  of  the  Roman  legions  as  conful.  Becaufe  the 
army  of  Minucius  was  upon  the  point  of  being  defeated, 
they  were  refufed  a  fhare  of  the  plunder.  Such  ftri& 
difcipline  and  elevated  fenti merits  muft  either  have  def- 
f  "oyed  a  republic  which  was  almoll  continually  engaged 
in  war,  or  enabled  the  Romans  to  fubdue  all  other  na¬ 
tions. 

The  tri-  But  they  could  not  agree  among  themfelves ;  for  the 
prevent  tribunes,  always  perfifting  in  their  fchemes,  prevented 
the  people  the  people  from  enlifling  until  they  could  obtain  fatif- 
iSing.n"  raRi<>n  y  which  made  the  fenate  have  recourfe  to  Cin¬ 
cinnatus, 
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cinnatus,  who  again  quitted  his  farm  to  afiift  them  with 
his  advice.  As  the  lands  of  the  republic  were  laid  wafte, 
and  no  one  had  taken  up  arms  for  their  defence,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  patricians,  only  with  their  clients, 
fhould  march  to  oppofe  the  enemy  :  upon  which  the 
people,  being  afhamed  at  feeing  fuch  an  example,  be¬ 
came  more  tractable.  The  tribunes  confented  to  the 
levies,  upon  condition  that  five  fhould  bg  added  to  their 
number.  Cincinnatus,  like  a  fkilful  politician,  con-  CinciV* 
cludedj  that  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  nume-  creates”” 
rous  they  would  be  lefs  united  ;  and  the  fenate,  yielding  their1L 

,  .  ••  ,  .  r  • ,  .  J  J  o  number 

to  his  opinion,  the  number  or  tribunes  was  increafed  to  to  make 
ten.  By  gaining  one,  the  attempts  of  the  reft  could  be  divirioas* 
prevented.  The  new  tribunes  fwore  that  they  would 
fupport  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ;  but  fuch  harmony 
could  not  long  fubfift. 

After  new  difputes,  in  which  violence  and  animofity  The  fen- 
took  place  of  zeal  and  juftice,  the  fenate,  dreading  the  &ntta' 

]  total  ruin' of  the  republic,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  give  the.Ter- 
!  their  confent  to  the  Terentian  law.  It  was  feiblved  iTw.an 
that  ten  commiflioners  fhould  be  appointed  to  digeft  a  Creation 
body  of  laws ;  that  for  one  year  they  fhould  be  inverted  °fdecem“ 
with  fovereign  power,  during  which  time  all  other  ma-  VirS’ 

|  giftracies,  even  the  tribunefhip,  whofe  authority  ufed  to 
continue  in  the  time  of  the  dilators,  fhould  ceafe,  and 
that  in  them  alone  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war 
fhould  be  vefted.  The  tribunes  coyld  not  get  any  ple¬ 
beians  admitted  into  the  new  body  of  magirtrates.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  who  was  at  that  time  conful,  and  fon  of 
!  the  fecond  Appius  who  had  killed  himfelf,  was  the  firft 
perfon  appointed;  and  his  colleague,  with  fome  others 
of  confular  dignity,  and  three  fenators  who  had  been 
| deputed  to  collect  the  Grecian  laws  at  Athens,  were  af* 
Ifociated  with  him. 
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FOURTH  EPOCH  A. 

The 


Decemvirs  and  the  Twelve 
Tables 


Perpetual  Variation  in  the  Republic, 


From  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and  two,  to  three 

hundred  and  fixty  three. 


CHAP.  I. 


From  the  Creation  of  Decemvirs ,  to  the  Introduction 

of  Cenfors. 


I  ■ 


Year  of 
Rome  3 oz 
The  de¬ 
cemvirs 
begin 
with  mod¬ 
eration. 


Laws  of 
the  twelve 
tables  ap¬ 
proved  by 
the  people 


♦  * 


WHET  HER  it  proceeded  from  patriotic  fen- 
timents  worthy  of  the  great  importance  of 
their  commiftion,  or  that  they  wanted  to  fccure  their 
authority  by  a  refpecftable  beginning,  the  decemvir-5 
governed  at  fir  ft  like  true  fathers  of  their  country. 
Only  one  of  them  was  attended  by  the  lidlors,  and 
had  the  other  enftgns  of  confular  dignity,  while  the 
others  were  not  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
people,  but  by  their  being  preceded  by  a  tingle  offi¬ 
cer.  Each  of  them  pr  elided  alternately  for  one  day, 
and,  appearing  at  their  tribunal  early  in  the  mor¬ 
ning,  continued  to-  decide  clifputes  with  equal  juftice 
and  humanity.  Even  Appius,  who*  had  been  for¬ 
merly  detefted,  became  tM  delight  of  the  people ; 
and,  after  fuch  violent  florins,  Rome  enjoyed  a  hap¬ 
py  tranquillity,  to  which  (he  had  been  a  ftranger 
ever  fincc  the  days  of  monarchy. 

Legi  flat  ion  being  the  principal  objedl  of  the  new 
government,  the  decemvirs  applied  with  great  zeal  to 
complete  their  code.  A  Grecian  exile  from  Ephefus 
was  employed  to  explain  the  laws  which  were  brought 
from-  Athens,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  royal  ordinances 
was  added  to  the  new  compilation.  The  work  being 

completed* 
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completed,  it  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  public 
upon  ten  tables  of  oak,  and  the  people  were  invited  to 
examine  them,  and  to  choofe  ;  in  fad  to  be  their  own 
lawgivers.  The  fenate  paflecl  a  decree  to  approve  of 
the°laws  *  the  people,  who  give  themfelves  but  little 
trouble  to  examine  what  they  are  anxious  to  obtain, 
were  delighted  with  the  pretended  moderation  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  confirmed  the  ten  tables  in  the  affem- 
bly  by  centuries.  Two  other  tables,  which  were  offer¬ 
ed  the  next  year,  notwithftanding  a  difagreeable  article 
which  prohibited  the  patricians  from  forming  alliances 
with  the  plebeian  families,  were  likewife  approved. 

Thefe  different  laws  always  continued  to  be  the  Encomi- 
ground  of  the  common  and  civil  law  of  the  Romans ; 
upon  which  Cicero  has  written  a  fplendid  encomium. 

He  does  not  hefitate  to  alledge,  that  all  the  principles 
upon  which  the  happinefs  of  fociety  depends,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  twelve  tables ;  that  they  are  fuperiour  to 
all  the  libraries  of  philofophers,  both  from  the  weight 
of  their  authority,  and  their  confequent  advantages. 

“  For,”  fays  he,  “  we  learn  from  the  fcience  of  civil 
law,  that  virtue  and  honefiy  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
“  all  other  confiderations  :  on  one  hand  it  (hews  true 
tc  merit  honoured  with  rewards,  glory  and  dignities  ; 

“  on  the  other,  vice  and  injuftice  punilhed  by  fines,  ig- 
“  nominy,  imprifonment,  fcourgings,  exile  and  death. 

“  They  do  not  communicate  thefe  inftruftions  by  long 
<(  fruitlefs  difputes,  but  with  a  tone  of  authority  which 
“  teaches  us  to  govern  our  paffions,  to  bridle  our  de- 
e‘ fires,  to  preferve  our  own  property,  without  allowing 
“  either  the  eyes  or  hands  of  avarice  to  glance  at  or  to 
“  feize  that  of  our  neighbours.”  (L.  i.  de  Or  at.  193.) 

Such  ought  to  be  the  effe&s  of  legiflation ;  but  this 
pi&ure  in  fome  refpedts  is  more  ftriking  than  true. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  of  which  only  a  few  Some  of 
fragments  remain,  were  clear  and  accurate,  and  in  that  f^sCwcre 
refpect  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  Solon,  though  much  lefs  cruel, 
agreeable  to  humanity,  in  feveral  articles  they  breathed 
that  tyrannical  difpofition  which  the  decemvirs  did  not 

A  a  2  long 
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long  continue  to  diffemble.  Fathers  preferred  abfolutef 
power  over  their  children,  and  mafters  over  their  flaves / 
Debtors  were  given  up  to  the  infults  of  creditors :  after 
the  third  market  day,  creditors  might  cut  the  body  of 
an  infolvent  debtor  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  anlong  them/ 
(This  is  the  common  opinion  ;  but  is  it  poffible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fuch  a  wicked  law  ever  exifted  ?)  Capital 
punifhments  againft  poets  and  authors  of  libels,  and 
feveral  other  cruel  regulations,  which  they  were  foon 
obliged  to  mitigate,  fufficiently  difplayed  the  temper  of 
the  legiflators. 

Laws  con-  1  hey  might  not  only  kill  the  robber  who  came  to 

robbers.  ^eai  ^  nighC  but  likewife  the  robber  by  day,  if,  when 
purfued,  he  attempted  to  defend  himfelf ;  but  the  law 
made  it  neceffary  that  the  purfuer  fhould  previoufly 
raife  the  hue  and  cry.  “  This  is  a  thing,”  fays  Mon- 
tefquieu,  <c  that  the  laws  which  allow  men  to  do  them- 
ce  felves  juftice  ought  always  to  require  ;  it  is  the  cry  of 
<€  innocence,  which,  in  the  moment  of  action,  calls  upon 
“  witnefles,  and  fummonfes  judges.”  The  thief  taken 
with  the  ftolen  goods  in  his  poffeflion,  was  to  be  fcourg- 
ed,  and  if  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  flavery ;  and  he  who  had  already  concealed 
what  he  had  ftolen,  to  pay  double  its  value.  Why  this 
difference  ? 

Upon  laft  That  property  might  not  pafs  into  another  family, 

SffiSnsthe  relat*ons  on  the  flde  of  tbe  mother  were  not  allowed 
to  fucceed,  but  every  one  might  make  his  will,  and 
choofe  any  citizen  he  pleafed  for  his  heir,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  children  ;  the  father,  having  a  right 
to  fell  his  children,  might,  with  more  reafon,  have  a 
power  to  difinherit  them.  Is  not  this  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Roman  laws,  which  have  been  fo  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  were  fubjed  to  enormous  abufes  ?  However, 
Rome  made  a  great  acquifition  when  fhe  got  a  body  of 
laws  to  ferve  as  a  fixed  rule  for  the  people,  and  probably 
they  thought  that  this .  advantage  greatly  outweighed 
(ome  inconveniences  which  they  derived  from  tyrannical 
regulations.' 


Two 


< 
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Two  of  thefe  laws,  by  fhortening  fuits,  could  not  fail  procefle* 
to  produce  excellent  effeds.  They  ordained  that  if  the 
parties  did  not  agree,  the  judge  fhould  take  cognizance 
of  the  caufe  from  funrife  till  midday,  and  pafs  fentence 
before  funfet.  As  affairs  became  more  numerous  and 
intricate,  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  allow  more 
time  ;  but  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  windings 
and  delays  of  modem  chicanery,  which  frequently  makes 
iniquity  triumph  over  juftice,  equally  ruining  both  par* 
ties,  and  'rendering  fuits  at  law  one  of  the  greatefl 
fcourges  of  fociety. 

It  would  have  been  a  glorious  epocha  for  the  Roman  The  de¬ 
republic,  if  the  decemvirs  had  only  produced  the  twelve 
tables,  but  they  foon  degenerated  into  tyrants.  By  tyrants, 
fawning  and  hypocrify  Appius  fucceeded  fo  as  to  get 
himfelf  nominated  a  fecond  time  to  that  office,  which 
was  fettled  only  for  one  year,  and  to  have  fuch  col¬ 
leagues  appointed  as  were  agreeable  to  him.  He  and 
his  colleagues  very  foon  laid  afide  the  mafk,  and  proved 
to  be  ten  tyrants  united  by  mutual  engagements,  each 
of  them  efcorted  by  twelve  lidors,  fo  that  the  people 
and  the  laws  were  trodden  under  foot,  and  fuch  dread¬ 
ful  ads  of  defpotifm  exercifed,  that  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  m,en  of  the  republic  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
city.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  decemvirs  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  their  office,  without  afking  the  confent  of  ei¬ 
ther  fenate  or  people  ;  as  if  the  twelve  tables  had  eftab- 
lifhed  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft. 

Such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  jealous  of  liberty  and  Dentatus 
accuftomed  to  look  upon  death  with  indifference,  could 
not  long  fubmit  to  violent  oppreffion ;  and  two  enor-  dcrofSIe 
mous  crimes,  committed  by  the  decemvirs,  hurried  on  deccmvits 
their  deftrudion.  They  had  raifed  troops  againft  the 
ASqui  and  Volfcians,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
weak  date  in  which  Rome  was  at  that  time,  came  to 
lay  wafer  the  Roman  territories ;  and  the  difcontented 
legions  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  defeated.  Sicinius 
Dentatus  (Livy  calls  him  L.  Siccius)  one  of  the  bravell 
Officers,  a  zealous  plebeian,  who  was  equally  free  in  his 

difcourfe 
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difcourfe  and  intrepid  in  adtion,  was  t reache rou fly  afTa A 
finated  by  order  of  the  tyrants ;  but  the  wicked  attempt 
of  Appius  againft  Virginia  rendered  them  ftill  more  ex¬ 
ecrable, 

Outrage  Appius  remained  in  Rome,  while  his  colleagues  were 
^a^ms  carrying  on  the  war,  and  fell  in  love  with  Virginia,  the 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  valiant  plebeian,  who  had 
promifed  her  in  marriage  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  After  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  gratify 
his  paflion,  being  refolved  to  difhonour  her,  he  wanted, 
in  quality  of  a  judge,  to  feize  her  perfon,  upon  pretence 
that  the  was  the  daughter  of  a  Have  of  one  of  his  clients, 
who  claimed  her  as  his  property,  Icilius  defended  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  lover,  and  the  people,  riling 
in  an  uproar,  drove  Appius  from  the  tribunal ;  but  his 
power  mud  have  foon  prevailed,  if  Virginius,  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  his  daughter,  had 
virginius  not  quitted  the  camp  to  fly  to  her  affiftance.  He  ar- 
kiinhis  rived,  pleaded  her  caufe,  and  faw  the  formidable  judge 
to  fav^r  about  to  pronounce  fentence  againft  her,  when,  tranf- 
1  honour,  ported  with  rage,  to  fave  her  honour,  he  plunged  his 
knife  into  her  bofom,  and  the  wing  the  bloody  weapon 
to  Appius — It  is  by  this  blood ,  faid  he,  that  I  devote  thy 
head  to  the  infernal  gods.  Appius  in  vain  ordered  him 
to.  be  feized,  for  he  made  his  way  among  the  people, 
whom  he  inflamed  writh  hatred  againft  the  tyrants,  and 
went  to  infpire  the  foldiers  with  a  Jove  of  liberty  and 
third:  of  revenge. 


Y esr  cf 
Rome  ;c4 
Abolition 
of  the 
decemvirs 


When  men  impatiently  fufter  oppreflion,  tragical 
feenes  never  fail  of  their  effect.  Except  a  few  fervile 
fouls,  the  whole  people  abandoned  the  decemvirs,  and 
adopted  republican  fentiments.  The  two  armies  joined 
upon  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  were  followed  in  crowds 
by  the  people  3  but  the  fenate  did  not  know  what  part 
to  act,  till  at  length  the  general  outcry  compelled  the 
decemvirs  to  refign,  and  Valerius  and  Horatius,  their 
enemies,  were  deputed  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  people.  The  tribunefhip,  and  the  right 
of  appeal,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  foundations 
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©f  liberty,  were  reftored,  and  the  decemvirate  abolished, 
but  without  any  violence  being  allowed  to  be  offered 
to  the  perrons  of  the  decemvirs  Valerius  and  Hora-  New  laws 
iius  were  chofen  confuls,  and  by  fome  popular  laws  f  vour  of 
which  they  made,  the  attachment  which  the  citizens  the  people 
had  to  them  was  greatly  increafed.  The  creation  ot 
anv  office,  which  debarred  the  people  from  the  privilege 
of  an  appeal,  was  totally  prohibited.  They  ordered, 
that  laws  which  were  palled  in  the  affemblies  by  tribes, 
fhould  be  equally  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  citi¬ 
zens,  as  thofe  which  were  made  in  the  affemblies  oy 
centuries.  This  law,  which  was  very  favourable  for  the 
tribunes,  could  not  fail  to  vex  the  fenate  ;  but  circum- 
ftances  obliged  them  to  give  their  confent.  _ 

Virginius  was  tribune,  and.  more  anxious  to  pumfh 
the  decemvirs  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  .  He  ltooci  pUnithe<a» 
forth  as  the  accufer  of  Appius,  and  notwithftanding 
there  was  an  appeal  made  to  the  people,  feized  his  per- 
ion,  faying  that  a  monfter  was  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tedion^of  the  laws,  and  that  he  deferved  to  be  thrown 
into  that  prifon  which  he  had  inlolently  called  The 
dwellin'?  of  the  plebeians.  Appius  died  there  before  the 
day  of  "trial,  either  by  a  voluntary  death,  as  we  are  al¬ 
lured  by  Livy,  or,  according  to  the  conjedure  of  Dio-  • 
nyfius  of  Haiicarnaffus,  by  an  order  of  the  tribunes. 
Oppius,  another  decemvir,  was  likewile  accused,  and 
died  in  the  fame  manner.  The  other  eight .  fecured 
themfelves  by  a  voluntary  exile  ;  but  upon  their  eitates 
being  confifcated,  a  general  amnedy  was  publnhed, 

which  difpelled  all  apprehenfions,  ,  _  .  . 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  fociety,  that  men  feldom  keep 
within  the  limits  of  juftice,  and  that  thofe  people  who  wantt0 
are  moft  zealous  to  punifti  the  abufe  of  power  in  others, 
are  the  mod  likely  to  commit  the  fame  offence,  when 
they  get  into  authority.  The  tribunes  wilhed  to  conti¬ 
nue  in  office,  and  probably  would  have  become  as  wick¬ 
ed  as  the  decemvirs,  if  Duilius,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
who  was  a  prudent  fenfible  man,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country,  had  not  defeated  their  intention.  On  the 
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Injuflke  other  hand,  the  fenate  (hewed  themfelves  unjuft,  by  re- 

renate  to  ^  triumph  to  the  confuls  V  alerius  and  Horatius, 

u'coXfj-r0,  hrd,retVrned  conquerors,  only  becaufe  they  were 
dilpleafed  with  their  popularity.  By  declining  to  do 

juftice  to  others,  we  almoft  always  injure  ourfelves. 
The  confuls,  provoked  at  the  behaviour  of  the  fenate, 
applied  to  the  people,  and  obtained  the  honour  they 
required,  3 

in jufhcs  .  But  the  people,  lefs  inftructed,  and  more  apt  to  run 
pieinPde:mt0  exce^  very  foon  difgraced  themfelves  by  a  com 
territory1  Jf^bble  a<^  0 ?  injuflice;  The  Aricians  and  the  Ar-* 
to  them-  deal  a?  contended  for  the  right  to  foroe  lands,  and  chofe 

wtnd.o-1^  a,rbite,rs  t0  decide  the  difPute.  when  an 

feo  arT  °ld  plebeian  declared,  that  this  territory,  bein<*  depends 

buers.  ent  on  Corioli,  was  the  property  of  Rome,  and  advifed 
the  Romans  to  take  pofTefTion  of  it  as  their  own  right, 
in  vain  did  the  confuls  reprefent  the  difgrace  which  muft 
attend  fuch  fbameful  proceedings ;  that  it  would  deprive 
Romans  of  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  other  na-r 
aons,  and  that  in  affairs  of  honour  and  probity  the  lofs. 
was  invaluable  ;  but  the  people  were  deaf  to  thefe  re- 
mooftrances,  and  the  tribes  decreed,  that  the  territory 
belonged  to  Rome,  without  once  reflecting  that  they 
*  one  time  or  another,  come  to  blufh  for  the  infa. 

rnous  tianfaCtion,  which  the  fenate  very  loon  attempted 
to  efface  by  reftoring  the  lands.  r 

Year  of  Intefhne  broils,  which  are  in  fome  degree  the  perpe- 
Newdm  Poourge  of  republics,  whofe  conflitution  is  always 
pu^s.  uniteady,  prevailed  in  Rome  more  now  than  ever.  Sue- 
cefs  always  encourages  people  to  become  more  enterprif- 
ing,  and  each  of  the  tribunes  was  anxious  at  this  time 
to  fignahze  himfelf  by  gaining  fome  viCtory  over  the  le- 
nate\  One  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited 
marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  which  railed 
an  odious  barrier  betwixt  the  two  orders.  The  firff,  by 
being  in  polfe/Tion  of  the  exclufive  privilege  to  be  chofen 
confuls,  imagined  that  they  were  born  to  command  • 
while  the  other,  by  the  help  of  the  tribunelhip,  were 
mceffantly  struggling  to  reftore  the  natural  equality, 

CanuleiuSj 
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Canuleius,  a  hardy  tribune,  feconded  by  his  colleagues.  Liberty 
folemnly  protefted  that  he  would  oppofe  every  attempt  ^°art^fans 
to  levy  troops,  until  the  liberty  of  intermarrying  wasandpie- 
reftored,  and  even  till  a  law  fhould  be  palled,  to  entitle  la 
plebeians  to  be  ele&ed  confuls  as  well  as  the  patricians,  marry., 
On  the  eve  of  a  war,'  it  was  neceffary  to  fhew  foroe  con- 
defcenfion.  The  article  of  marriages  was  complied  Three 
with  ;  but  from  a  dread  of  debafing  the  confular  digr 
nity,  the  fenators  propofed  to  create  three  military  tri-  inftead  of 
bunes  inftead  of  confuls,  indifferently  from  among  the  conluls* 
patricians  or  plebeians.  The  people,  having  approved 
of  this  projedl,  gave  a  very  fingular  proof  of  their  mod¬ 
eration,  by  electing  three  patricians  to  the  new  dignity. 

A  few  months  after  they  refigned  their  office,  upon  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  aufpices  had  not  been  favourable.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  device  of  the  fenate  to  put  matters 
upon  the  former  footing,  and  in  fadt  the  confullhip  was 
re-eftabliffied  ;  for  the  tribunes  had  no  inducement  to 
obftrudt  it,  as  they  faw  the  people  were  refolved  to  give 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  who  by  their  ta* 

Jents  aqd  abilities  were  entitled  to  the  preference. 


CHAP.  II. 


From  the  EfiahUjkrnent  of  Confers  to  the  Banifhment  of  Ga¬ 
rni Hits. 

FOR  feventeen  years  the  numbering  of  the  citizens  yearof 
had  been  omitted,  and  the  interruption  of  this 
j  prudent  cuftom  difturbed  the  order  of  government  ;  ment  of 
I  therefore  the  confuls  Quintius  Capitolinus  and  M.  Ge-  cenlois< 

;  ganius  thought  of  reftoring  it,  but  being  opprefted  with 
too  much  bufinefs  to  be  able  to  difeharge  the  duty 
themfelves,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  former  confuls, 
they  introduced  a  new  magiflracy,  to  whom  this  care 
was  to  be  intruded.  This  was  the  ofigin  of  cenfors. 

Their  dignity  appeared  at  firft  to  be  of  fo  little  confer 
quende,  that  the  tribunes  did  not  vouchfafe  to  contend 

for 
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for;  it  with  the  patricians,  but  in  a  few  years  it  rofe  to  be 
almoft  on  a  level  with  the  confulfhip.*  The  duty  of  the 
cenfors  was  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  people, 
with  a  power  of  punching  and  degrading  any  citizen, 
of  whatever  rank,  that  fhould  be  found  offending.  The 
care  of  the  finances,  and  the  fupport  of  the  public 
buildings,  were  intruded  to  them  ;  and  to  this  office 
the  glory  and  profperity  of  Rome  may  in  a  great  degree 
be  alcribed  ;  for,  according  to  the  excellent  remark  of 
Montelquieu,  Bad  examples  produce  worfe  conferences 
than  crimes ,  and  more  fates  have  been  ruined  by  infringe * 
meats  of  morals ,  than  by  a  violation  of  the  lavas.  By  ref- 
training  vice,  the  cenfors  averted  a  fatal  contagion, 
which  contaminates,  diflolves,  and  fooner  or  later  def- 
troys,  the  body  politic. 

The  office  cf  cenfor  was  fixed  at  firft  to  continue  five 
years,  that  is  from  one  luftrum  to  another,  but  was  foon 
reduced  to  eighteen  months,  fo  that  there  were  no  cen* 
fors  during  the  remainder  of  the  luftrum.  This  change 
was  made  by  the  di&ator  Emilius  in  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  ;  and  when  the  people  had  given  their  confent, 
he  refigned  the  didatorfhip,  To  /hew,  faid  he,  that  offices 
of  long  duration  are  not  to  my  mind.  The  two  who  were 
cenfors  at  that  time,  and  certainly  unworthy  of  that 
rank,  revenged  themfelves  by  expunging  the  name  of 
Emilius  from  the  regifter  of  his  century,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  impofing  a  tax  upon 
him  of  eight  times  the  ufual  rate.  This  great  man  ref- 
trained  the  indignation  of  the  people,  which  was  ready 
to  burffc.  forth  upon  the  heads  of  the  cenfors.  He  def- 
pifed  a  mark  of  ignominy,  which  was  occafioned  by  a 
meritorious  deed. 

Rome,  perpetually  agitated  by  factions,  and  always  at 
war  with  her  neighbours,  often  varied  her  plans  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  She  had  new  military  tribunes,  who  were 
afterwards  difp^aced  by  the  confuls.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  renewed  their  complaints,  on  account  of  the 
offices  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and 
the  agrarian  law.  Hiilorv  would  become  tire  feme  by 
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?h.c  repetition  of  thefe  uniform  details,  I  therefore  oinit 
numbers  of  them  which  afford  no  inftrudfion. 

The  conful  Pofthumius,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  a  general 
detefted  by  his  ieventy,  was  lloned  to  death  by  his  lol-  ^is  f0^ 
diers,  and  was  the  firft  inflance,  from  the  foundation  of  dier*. 
Rome,  of  a  general  being  killed  by  his  army.  When 
morals  and  difcipline  were  at  an  end,  we  (hall  fee  that 
even  the  blood  of  the  Caviars  could  not  be  (pared. . 

About  this  time,  we  find  a  decree  was  palled  in  the  Year  of 
fenate,  to  allow  pay  to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  the  £°ymgf 
infantry,  and  the  people  were  tranfported  with  joy  upon  tied  for 
the  occafion.  They  had  been  hitherto  obliged  to  lerve  ^try. 
at  their  own  expenfe,  which  was  the  caule  of  their  run¬ 
ning  into  debt,  and  of  the  mifery  and  vexations  that 
followed  ;  but  now  they  tefiified  the  moll  lively  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  fenators,  and  declared  that  from  henceforth 
they  would  cheerfully  {pill  their  blood  m  defence  of 
their  country.  A  fentiment  worthy  of  fuch  a  people.* 

The  tribunes,  being  inclined  to  take  amifs  whatever  oPPofed 
was  done  by  the  fenate,  declaimed  againfl  this  decree  ^-^5, 
with  affe&ed  zeal.  They  laid,  that  the  pay  of  the  army  but  m 
would  become  a  burden  upon  the  people  ;  that  the  old  vam' 
foldiers  would  not  fuffer  their  fucceliors  to  be  maintained  l 
!  at  their  coft,  when  they  had  all  along  ferved  at  their 
own  expenfe  $  and  lafUy,  that  fuch  innovations  would 
I  prove  fatal  to  the  republic,  by  obtaining  advantages  for 
individuals ;  and  their  declamations  began  to  influence 
j  fome  of  the  people  ;  but  the  patricians  having  gene- 
j  roufiy  taxed  themfelves,  and  their  example  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rich  plebeians,  the  murmurs  foon  ceafed  ; 
even  the  poor  were  willing  to  contribute,  and  the  lenate 

1  .proje&ed  greater  enterprifes. 

Hitherto  their  wars  were  only  incurfions  into  the  Advanta* 
j  country  of  the  enemy,  and  battles  which  were  feldom  fXtfu‘.hi4 
Jecifive.  A  campaign  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  exhauft-  tion. 

ed 

*  In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  private  foot  foldier  had  two  oboli  a  day,  the 
centurion  four,  and  the  trooper  fix.  He  tells  us,  that  the  medium  price  of  a 
bullicl  of  wheat  was  four  oholii  and  was  iuificient  to  ferve  a  loldier  eight  days. 

If  we  were  only  to  confider  their  maintenance,  the  pay  was  very  conlideiable » 
but  foldiers  were  not  pryvid«4  at  that  time  with  every  neceflary,  as  they  are 
at  prelent. 
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ed  the  whole  refources  of  the  troops,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  return,  without  having  accomplilhcd  any 
thing  of  confequence.  Their  power  could  only  be  ex-* 
tended  by  armies  fupported  at  the  expenfe  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Here  then  we  fee  a  remarkable  change  in  their 
fyftem.  The  eftablifhment  ot  armies,  ferving  for  pay, 
will  be  found  to  make  an  epocha  equally  critical  in 
modern  monarchies. 

Romeos  „,.The7  d'T'r tdy  refoIvcd  uPon  the  (lege  of  Veii. 
Famous  ^  his  city  or  1  ulcany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 

vf.ot  vvas  ex«ffive!y  rich  and  very  ftrong,  and  the  inhabitant! 
were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Romans.  They  attacked 
this  city  in  a  manner  of  which  their  hiftory  hitherto  has 
not  afforded  us  any  example.  They  made  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  contravallation,  the  one  to  guard 
againft  Tallies  from  the  city,  and  the  other  againft  the 
attacks  of  thofe  who  came  to  relieve  the  befieged.  The 
military  tubunes  (for  at  that  time  there  were  no  confuls) 
intending  to  pals  the  winter  in  the  lines,  ordered  the 
ioldiers  to  ered  barracks,  and  were  the  more  readily 
ooeyed,  as  the  troops  preferred  the  camp  to  the  city 
where  tneir  pay  would  have  been  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  :  but  the  tribunes  of  the  people  made  this  ad¬ 
vantageous  fcheme  a  fubjed  of  complaint  and  abufe  * 
tney  exclaimed  againft  the  generals  for  having  confpired 
plaints  of  deftiucuon  oi  the  ioidiers,  and  making  an  attempt 

againft  the  liberty  of  the  people  ^  with  fuch  a  malignant 

gainft  the  eJe  are  the  belt  things  feen  by  party  fpirit  ;  but  happily 
generals,  they  were  not  credired.  The  Veians  having  furprifed 
the  befiegers,  and  burnt  all  their  machines,  fo  far  were 
the  citizens  from  murmuring  at  this  check,  that  their 
zeal  on  the  contrary  was  redoubled.  Rich  and  poor 
def  red  to  ferve  at  the  fiege,  and  declared  they  would 
not  return  till  Veii  was  taken. 

takes1  veU  r  A  m^undei ftanding  among  the  generals,  the  caprice 
after  a  ten  bie  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  plague,  fuperftition 
years  hege  and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  ail  together  contributed  to 
protiad  the  war  to  a  great  length  ;  but  Camillus  was 
chofen  didater,  and  was  worthy  of  bringing  it  to  a  con- 

.  clufiq#. 
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duli on.  As  he  defpaired  of  taking  the  place  by  affault, 
he  dug  a  pafrage  under  ground  by  which  his  atmy  could 
enter  the  city.  When  the  work  was  finifhed,  being 
perfuaded  that  he  would  carry  the  town,  he  wrote  to 
the  fenate,  to  know  what  they  chofe  to  have  done  with 
the  plunder.  After  fome  difputes  they  agreed  that  it 
fhould  be  divided  among  the  army,  and  whoever  fhould 
go  to  join  them.  This  was  a  means  of  .fuddenly  in* 
creating  the  army,  and  while  one  part  attacked  the  ram¬ 
parts,  the  other  entered  the  city  by  the  fubterranean 
paffage,  and  took  it  after  a  ten  years  fiegc.  One  of  the  Year  of 
tribunes  propofed,  that  a  half  of  the  citizens  fhould  fet-  scheme'7 
tie  there  ;  but  Camillus  and  the  fenate  wifely  reje&ed  to  fettle 
this  propofal,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  Rome  and  Veii 
would  become  the  capitals  of  two  ftates ;  and  therefore  zens  in 
only  divided  the  lands  among  fuch  of  the  people  as  Veu* 
chofe  to  form  a  colony  in  the  country  of  the  Veians. 

Some  time  after  they  laid  fiege  to  Faierii,  a  city  of  Faierii 
the  Falifci.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  ilory  that  is  ^eTame 
told  of  a  fchoolmafter,  who,  walking  out  of  the  town  general 
daily  during  the  fiege  with  his  fcholars,  at  lafl  went  to 
the  camp  of  Camillus,  and  delivered  up  the  youth  to 
that  general,  whofe  condudl  we  cannot  help  applauding, 
i  whether  the  account  be  well  or  ill  founded.  The  ex- 
1  preffion  put  into  his  mouth  by  Livy,  is  the  law  of  hu¬ 
manity — Without  being  united  with  the  Falifci  by  treaty , 
we  are  and  always  /hall  be  united  to  them  by  the  law  of 
nature.  W ir  has  its  rules  as  well  as  peace ,  and  we  know 

|  how  to  carry  it  on  with  no  lefs  jujlice  than  bravery.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  the  hiftorian,  Camillus  fent  the  traitor  back 
|  to  the  city  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  fcourg- 
ed  with  rods  by  his.  fcholars  when  the  befieged,  being 
ftruck  .with  admiration  of  the  difinterefted  virtue  of  the 
'Romans,  immediately  fued  for  peace. 

Camillus  was  in  the  mean  time  accufed  by  one  of  the  camillus 
i  tribunes,  of  having  appropriated  part  of  the  plunder  of  ?ccufed 
Veii  to  himfelf.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  fpoils  were  the°tX° 
jdivided,  he  had  demanded  a  tenth  part  to  be  returned,  bunes* 

I  to  accomDlifh  a  vow  which  was  made  in  honour  of A  vow 

■*'  which  he 

•  had  made 
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Apollo.  The  priefts  had  been  confulted  upon  the  fubjeCl: 
of  the  vow,  which  was  zealoufly  fulfilled,  and  for  which 
purpofe  the  women  fo  far  concurred,  as  to  facrifice  their 
jewels.  Rollin  makes  a  reflection  upon  this  occafion, 
which  pofiibly  may  miflead.  “  The  Romans  knew,” 
laid  he,  “  that  a  vow  is  an  engagement  entered  into  with 
the  Deity,  and  a  folemn  promife  made  to  him,  from 
tc  which  nothing  can  be  retrenched  ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime 
e£  to  break  a  promife  made  to  them,  it  is  a  facrilegious 
“  impiety  to  fail  with  refpeCt  to  God.”  Ought  not  this 
pious  writer  to  have  added,  that  great  abufes  may  anfe 
from  vows  infpired  by  fuperftition  ;  that  in  fuch  a  cafe 
they  ought  not  to  be  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  and  that 
the  Romans  would  have  deferved  greater  praife  if  their 
piety  had  been  better  founded  ?  Their  miftaken  reli¬ 
gion  frequently  obliged  them  to  fulfil  vows,  which  an 
enlightened  underftanding  would  have  prevented  them 
from  making. 

He  goes  Let  what  will  have  been  the  vow  of  Camillas,  the 
into  voir  people  were  provoked,  not  only  at  his  having  deprived 
!ie.UryeX"  them  of  a  part  of  the  plunder,  but  likewife  at  his  hav¬ 
ing  triumphed  in  too  infolent  a  manner.  To  prevent 
an  iniquitous  lentence,  Camillus  banifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  prayed  to  the  gods,  according  to  fome  authors,  that 
his  ungrateful  country  might  regret  the  lots  ot  him. 
When  Ariftidcs  was  leaving  Athens  to  go  into  bamfh- 
ment,  he  begged  the  contrary.  If  the  Grecian  difplayed 
a  virtuous  difpofition  fuperiour  to  the  Roman,  Rome 
Great  men  at  leaft  equ  died  Athens  in  injuftice.  As  Cicero  ob- 
perfecutedp  fuperiour  merit  was  always  expofed  to  perfecu- 
dent  re-  tion  in  the  ancient  republics.  Let  no  cue  have  Jupericnr 
publ,cs'  merit  with  us ,  fa  id  the  Epheflans  when  they  banifhed 
Hermodorus  ;  if  a  man  thinks  himfelf  eminent ,  let  him  go 
to  another  country .  (Tufc.  5.)  That  abfurd  expreflion: 
difplays  a  fentiment  which  was  at  that  time  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  neceflity  made  them  regret  the  lofs  of  men 
of  abilities.  Rome  very  foon  became  fenfible  that  the 
want  of  Camillus  could  not  be  fupplied. 
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FIFTHEPOCHA. 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

Progress  of  the  Romans  in  Italy.  r,  '  ; 

prom  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and  Jixty  three ,  to  four 

hundred  and  feventy  one. 


CHAP.  I. 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy . —  The  taking  of  Rome 

Laws  of  Licinius ,  &c. 

H  E  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  be-  ^r^ion 
tween  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  Gauisin- 
which  was  called  Celtic  Gaul,  had  made  an  incurfion  to  iuiy. 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Tarquin,  and  returned 
frequently  after  in  fearch  of  fettlements.  To  them  is 
alcribed  the  founding  of  Mediolanum,  Comum,  Brixia, 
Cremona,  and  home  other  cities.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
three  hundred  and  fixty  two,  a  new  fwarm  of  thefe  bar¬ 
barians,  enticed  by  Aruns  of  Clufium  in  Tufcany,  to 
whom  his  fellow  citizens  had  refuted  to  do  juftice,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Italy.  It  is  faid  that  the  Italian  wines  were  the 
allurements  which  he  offered  to  the  Gauls,  to  perfuade 
them  to  efpoufc  his  caufe.  '  Having  laid  fiege  to  C!u-  ciufium 
hum,  the  inhabitants  implored  affiftance  from  Rome ;  ancefrom 
,and  though  the  fenate  had  no  particular  inducement  to  Rome, 
make  them  interfere  in  the  fate  of  the  Tufcans,  they 
fent  three  }roung  patricians  to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but 
the  imprudence  of  thefe  ambafladours  made  the  florm 
fall  upon  Rome  herfelf. 

They  defired  to  know  of  Brennus,  the  chief  of  the  The  Ro- 
Gauls,  by  what  right  he  invaded  Tufcany  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  the  Clufians,  having  lands  of  which  they  dours  v»- 
made  no  ufe,  unjuftly  refufed  them  to  the  Gauls,  who  j^e0fhs 
had  as  much  right  to  them  as  the  Romans  had  to  thofe  nations, 
of  which  they  had  taken  pofieflion  ;  that  every  thing 

was 
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tion  in 
vain. 


Year  of 
Rome  3  6.3 


was  the  property  of  the  brave,  who  derived  their  right 
from  the  fword.  Thefe  reafons  give  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  character  of  a  people  to  whom  they  were  familiar. 
The  ambafiadours,  difiembling  their  indignation,  defir- 
ed  that  they  might  have  leave  to  enter  the  town,  on 
pretence  of  holding  a  conference  with  the  befieged  * 
but,  inftead  of  recommending  a  peace,  they  put  them- 
lelves  at  the  head  of  the  Clufians,  and  fought  againfc 
the  Gauls. 

Eiennus  Brennus  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and  fent  a 
demands  herald  to  demand  fatisfa&fon,  and  to  require  that  the 
faunae-  gUj]ty  might  be  delivered  up  to  his  vengeance.  The 
fenate  in  perplexity  left  the  affair  to  the  decifion  of  the 
people,  who,  far  from  difapproving  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  arhhafTadours,  chofe  them  military  tribunes 
for  the  following  year.  This  could  not  fail  to  irritate 
the  Gauls,  who  haftened  their  march,  declaring  that 
now  they  wguld  have  to  do  only  with  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  governed  by  fix  military  tribunes,  with- 
Ba°uie  of3  out  confuls,  went  to  meet  the  enemy  with  a  very  infe- 
Aiiia  foi-  rjour  force,  which  was  fill  weaker  from  a  total  relaxa- 
IhTtddngtion  of  military  difeipline.  Even  the  number  of  their 
of  Rome,  generals  was  a  fufBcient  obflruction  ;  and,  without  al- 
moft  fir  iking  a  flroke,  they  were  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Allia.  They  had  omitted  to  confult  the  augurs, 
which  the  politics  of  the  fenate  had  rendered  refpe&a- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  a  fuperflitious  people  ;  and  undoubN 
edly  it  was  a  caufe  of  the  foldiers  being  disheartened. 
Rome  was  filed  with  fear  and  confirmation  ;  the  old 
men,  women  and  children  fed  to  the  neighbouring  cit¬ 
ies,  while  the  youth  (hut  them  (elves  up  in  the  Capitol, 
being  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  exrremity.  Four¬ 
score  illuftrious  fenators  by  a  vow  devoted  themfelves  to 
death  :  a  patriotic  confecration,  to  which  they  had  an¬ 
nexed  an  idea  that  it  would  terrify  the  enemy.  The- 
Gauls  arrived,  and  mafacred  thefe  venerable  men,  fit¬ 
ting  immovable  in  their  curule  chairs.  They  then  at¬ 
tacked  the  Capitol,  but  being  repulfed,  fet  fire  to  the 
city.  It  was  upon  this  occafon  that  the  ancient  hif- 
torical  monuments  were  deftrpyed.  If 


The  old 
fenators 
devote 
them¬ 
felves 
to  death. 
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If  Camillus  had  preferred  the  wretched  gratifications  Camillas 
6f  revenge  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  Rome  would  have  re^j^ 
been  ruined  beyond  all  remedy  ;  but,-  always  animated  didaior. 
with  a  love  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  with  a  defire  of 
commanding  the  Romans,  he  perfuaded  the  Ardeate,’ 
with  whom  he  lived  in  exile,  to  take  arms  again#  the 
Gauls,  a  part  of  whom  were  employed  in  laying  wafle 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  he  cut 
a  detachment  of  them  in  pieces;  Upon  this  advantage 
being  gained;  the  Romans  took  courage,  and  entreated 
him  to  aflame  the  command.  Being  convinced  that 
the  fupreme  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  defended  the  Capitol,  he  infifted  upon  having  their 
content.  A  young  plebeian  undertook  to  execute  this 
dangerous  mefTage,  and  returned  to  acquaint  Camillus 
that  he  was  chofen  didtatof;  • 

.Manlius,  who  had  formerly  been  cdnful,  fared  the  The  Cap- 
Capitol  when  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  Gauls, 

The  ftory  of  the  geefe  being  mote  watchful  than  uus. an' 
dogs,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  Manlius,  may  be  doubt-  Thefabia 
ed  $  but  it  is  certain,  that  from  that  time  geefe  were  of  the 
honoured  ih  Rome  5  whereas  the  dogs  were  detefted  gecfei 
and  even  punifhcd,  for  one  was  publicly  impaled  eve¬ 
ry  year.  Thefe  trifles  kept  up  the  idea,  in  the  minds 
of  a  fnperftitious  people,  that  Heaven  miraculoufly  in- 
terpofed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  republic.  As  geefe; 
were  confecrated  to  Juno,  (he  undoubtedly  made  ufe  of 
their  cries  for  the  prefervation  of  Rome; 

The  circa  mftances  which  followed  have  little  more  impr6f&? 
probability.  After  a  blockade  of  feVen  months,  accor-  *>ie  dr- 
ding  to  Livy,  and  the- generality  of  hiflorians,  both  be-  ceroid" 
fiegers  and  befieged  being  equally  dejected  with  want  abo!atvthe 
and  difeafes,  they  met  to  hold  a  conference,  when  Bren-  tion  of 
ntrs  demanded  a  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  Rome> 
the  Romans^  upon  thefe  terms,  confented  to  purchafe  a 
di  (honourable  peace.  The  fum  was  brought  bv  Sul- 
picius,  who  complained  that  the  Gauls  ufed  falfe  fcales  * 
upon  which  Brennus  added  his  fword  to  the  weight,'  ex¬ 
claiming,  IV 9  tv  ihc  conquered.  Camillus,  arriving  at  thats 

Vox.  T  Bb  infiant. 
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infta nt,  as  didatof,  broke  the  agreement.  is  with 
iron ,  7iot  with  gold,  cried  he,  that  Romans  mujl  he  re¬ 

deemed.  They  inflantly  engaged,  when  the  Gauls  were 
entirely  cut  in  pieces,  To  that  there  was  not  a  tingle  man 
left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  difafter.* 

^UM4ia.  Independent  of  the  marvellous,  which  makes  this  ac- 
of count  much  to  be  doubted,  the  relation  of  it  as  given 
SSffi.  by  Polybius  does  not  allow  us  to  give  credit  to  it.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Gauls  accommodated  matters  with  the 
Romans,  and  gave  up  their  city  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  country,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Tenet*. 
How  came  fuc$  an  ufeful  and  important  remark  to  c- 
fcape  the  authors  of  the  Englifh  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  little  turn  for  criticifm,  did 
not  efcape  Rollin  ? 

The  city  Rome  was  rebuilt  in  one  year,  like  a  village  without 
rebuilt,  regularity,  and  the  common  fewers  were  found  even 
out  order,  under  private  houfes.  Far  from  making  any  progrefs 
in  the  arts,  the  Romans  feem  rather  to  have  declined, 
from  the  time  that  republican  government  was  eftab- 
Ilflied  more  tranquil  under  monarchy,  they  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  able  to  execute  fome  finer  works ; . 
but,  accuftomed  to  be  led  by  the  prefent  conjuncture* 
order  never  could  prevail. 

Manlius  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the  Capitol,  a  patrician  dif- 
accufed  of  dnguifhed  by- his  fervices,  who  had  deferved  and  ob* 
tained  thirty  feven  military  rewards,  civic,  mural  and 
other  crowns  (for  one  of  the  great  inftruments  of  Roman 
policy  was  to  excite  valour  by  making  it  refpeded)  it 
is  faid,  aimed  at  obtaining  fovereign  power.  He  fup- 
ported  and  flirted  up  the  plebeians  againfl  the  nobles, 
paid  the  debts  of  the  poor,  delivered  them  from  their 
creditors,  and  made  ufe  of  the  dangerous  talent  of  flat¬ 
tery,  that  he  might  gain  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
bring  them  afterwards  into  fubjedion  ;  but,  like  many 
others,  he  was  himfelf  the  vidim  of  his  ambition.  Col- 
fas  being  chofen  didator  by  the  fenate,  he  caufed  Man¬ 
lius  to  be  feized ;  and  fuch  Was  the  authority  of  a  dic¬ 
tator  that  no  one  dared  to  offer  the  lead  obflrudion. 

When 
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When  Coflus  refigned  his  office,  Manlius,  being  fet  Yekr  of 
at  liberty,  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  was  accufed  before 
the  people.  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  on  purpofe  to  ob-  t/dcaV 
tain  a  fentence  againft  him,  the  afTembly  of  the  people 
was  obliged  to  be  held  out  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  a 
place  from  whence  the  Capitol  could  not  be  feen,  fo 
much  did  that  objeCt  imprefs  the  people  in  his  favour  ' 
and  he  was  thrown  headlong  even  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  The  people  repented  and  regretted  what  they 
had  done,  believing  that  Jupiter  in  anger  revenged  his 
death  by  fending  a  plague,  which  began  foon  after  he 
had  fullered. 

Melius,  a  Roman  knight,  feveral  years  before  this  a  fimiias 
(three  hundred  and  fourteen)  was  fufpeeted  of  aiming 
at  tyranny,  becaufe  he  had  diflributed  com  to  the  peo-  which  *U 
pie  in  the  time  of  a  famine.  Cincinnatus,  at  that  time 
Very  old,  was  chofen  di&ator ;  and  Servilius,  his  general  rner  occa» 
of  horfe,  killed  Melius  with  his  own  hand,  after  he  had  fion’ 
been  refcued  from  the  li&or  by  the  populace.  The 
dictator  congratulated  Servilius  on  having  delivered  his 
country  from  a  tyrant.  Such  infiances,  which  are  very 
frequent  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  ferve,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  prove  the  reftlefs  jealoufy  of  the  fenate,  as  their  hatred 
of  royalty.  Whoever  fiiewed  himfelf  a  friend  of  the 
people,  always  occafioned  jealoufy  in  the  patricians ;  and 
I  much  quefiion  their  being  fcrupulous  about  the  proofs 
of  tyranny,  which  made  them  put  to  death  fo  many  il-* 
luftrious  citizens.  The  inftance  of ‘the  Gracchi,  which 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention,  will  ftrengthen  this 
conjecture  ;  but  let  us  refume  the  thread  of  our  hifiory* 

The  trivial  wars  with  the  neighbours  of  Rome  were  the  va« 
renewed  ;  but  the  only  objeCts  worthy  of  our  attention, 
are  the  domefiic  difienfions,  and  the  alterations  which  btmgs  a- 
they  produced  in  the  mode  of  government.  An  advan-  f^port-7 
tage  which  had  always  been  difputed  with  the  people,  ant  con- 
was  about  to  be  obtained  for  them  by  the  vanity  of  a  fe(*uefl*'es 
woman.  Two  daughters  of  Fabius  Ambuftus,  a  patri¬ 
cian,  were  married,  the  one  to  a  military  tribune,  the 
other  to  a  rich  plebeian.  The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  being 
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one  day  at  her  filler’s,  and  feeing  the  refpeft  that  was- 
fhewn  to  her  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  (late, 
was  feized  with  vexation  at  being  confounded  with  the 
crowd.  She  appeared  melancholy  wherever  fhe  went ; 
and  her  father*  anxious  to  know  the  caufe,  at  laflwreft- 
ed  the  fecret  from  her  :  You  have  married  me,  laid  fhe* 
into  a  family  which  is  excluded  from  faring  the  honours  of 
the  republic.  What  a  difference  between  my  ffiers  filia¬ 
tion  and  mine  !  Fabius  loved  her  tenderly,  and  pronuft 
-  ed  that  fire  fhould  be  FatlsfiecJ. 

Year  of  Experience  never  could  bring  a  better  proof  of  great 
iawSe of 7  effedts  being  produced  from  fmall  caufes.  The  thoughts 
ifdnius  of  the  father  were  folely  employed  on  finding  the  means 
t^theto-  of  gratifying  his  daughter.  Her  hufband,  Licmius,  and 
terefts  of  Sextius,  a  young  plebeian  of  uncommon  merit,  joined 
the  fenate  •  ^  his  views,  and,  having  got  themfelves  eleded  tribunes 
of  the  people,  propofed  fome  laws  which  were  entirely 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  fenate.  They  wanted  the 
military  tribunefhips  to  be  abolifhed,  the  confuls  reftor- 
ed,  and  from  that  time  forward  one  of  the  confuls  to  be 
a  plebeian.  To  obtain  this  law,  they  added  two  others 
(till  more  terrible  to  the  patricians :  the  firft  was,  that 
all  the  intereft  which  had  been  already  paid,  fhould  be 
deduced  from  the  principal  of  the  debts,  and  that  the 
remainder  fhould  be  difcharged  by  three  equal  pay¬ 
ments  from  one  year  to  another  :  the  fecond  was,  that 
no  citizen  fhould  poflefs  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  land,,  and  that  the  overplus  fhould  be  divided  among 
the  poor  who  had  no  property. 

The  tri-  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  laws  diftur bed  the' 
bunesdif-penatej  an€j  heated  the  minds  of  the  people.  Difcord! 
monga’  revived,  cabals  increafed,  and  all  was  confuiion  and 
feives”  uproar.  The  patricians  had  recourfe  to  policy,  and 
gained  over  the  reft  of  the  tribunes,  who  by  a  (ingle 
word  flopped  the  deliberations,  and  prevented  the  fuf- 
.  frages  from  being  colledled.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  em¬ 
ploying  the  fame  weapons  againft  their  colleagues,  pre- 
Anarchy  vented  the  election  of  magistrates  ;  and,  continuing  ft  ill 
ot  in  office,  renewed  the  fame  obftru&ions  for  five  years 
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together,  fo  that  the  republic  fell  into  downright  anar¬ 
chy.  A  war  with  the  people  of  Velitne  made  them 
fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  choofing  leaders  and  fix 
military  tribunes,  as  formerly,  were  fet  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Velitrse  was  befieged,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
diffenfions  at  Rome. 

Licinius  and  Sextius,  being  chofen  tribunes  of  the  Licinius 
people  for  the  eighth  time,  were  the  more  formidable  a.nd.Sex* 
to  their  opponents,  as  they  let  in  motion  every  lpring  cenfe  the 
that  can  affed  the  human  heart.  They  prelfed  the  no- 
bles  with  interrogatories,  to  which  they  could  not  reply  fenate. 
but  by  wounding  the  minds  of  the  people.  cc  Is  it  juft 
w  that  you  fhould  pofTefs  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
u  of  land,  while  the  greateft  part  of  the  plebeians  have 
“  no  more  than  two,  in  which  they  have  fcarce  room 
**  to  build  themfelves  a  cottage  and  a  tomb  ?  Muff 

the  people,  oppreffed  with  debts,  forever  languilh  in 
u  chains,  and  the  houfe  of  every  patrician  become  a 
“  prifon  ?  Can  the  Roman  people  think  themfelves 
u  freed  from  the  yoke  of  royalty,  while  they  continue 
“  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  ?  Is  there 
u  any  remedy  for  thefe  evils,  but  to  divide  the  confu- 
“  lar  power  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians  ?” 

The  people  greedily  catched  at  thefe  reafons,  but  the 
tribunes  were  divided  ;  yet  Licinius  and  Sextius  fihewed 
that  they  were  refolved  to  overcome  every  oppofition. 

In  fuch  a  critical  fituation  the  fenate  faw  the  neceflity 
of  choofing  a  didator,  and  appointed  Camillus,  who, 
fince  the  deliverance  of  Rome*  had  fignalized  himfelf  by 
gaining  a  number  of  other  vidories. 

As  that  great  man  found  that  he  could  not  bring  the  Camillas 
tribunes  to  obey,  he  fuddenly  refigned  the  didatorfhip  ; 
but  though  he  was  fourfcore  years  of  age,  he  was  Hied-  tor  the 
ed  to  that  dignity  a  fifth  time,  becaufe  the  Gauls'  were  timc 
returning  to  attack  Rome.  The  cutting  fwords  of  the  -He  de- 
Gauls,  being  handled  both  with  fkill  and  ftrength,  were 
one  of  the  main  caufes  of  their  vidory  at  Allia  ■ the 
didator,  therefore,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages,  gave  the  Romans  helmets  of  brafs,  bucklers 
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covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  long  fpears,  to  prevent 
the  flrofces  of  the  fword.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  re-* 
ceived  the  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Velitrse,  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  was  obliged  to  contend 
with  the  tribunes. 

Year  of  However  much  they  refpedted  the  perfon  of  Camil* 
The^dic- ^  his,  the  di&aforfhip,  by  being  too  common,  no  longer 
tator  in*  imurefied  the  minds  of  the  people  with  that  dread  and 
Kome.be- veneration  which  it  had  done  formerly.  Obje&s  which 
caufe  the  men  are  accuftomed  to  fee,  grow  familiar ;  and  it  is  an 
fnfp'was  engregious  fault  to  be  lavifh  of  that  which,  to  be  ufeful, 
become  muft  be  uncommon.  As  the  place  where  the  public 
afTemblies  met  was  almofl  become  a  field  of  battle, 
Sextius  and  Licinius  were  fo  daring  as  to  infult  the 
dictator.  One  of  their  officers  prefumed  to  lay  hold  of 
him,  but  was  beaten  off  by  the  patricians.  Camilius 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  and  made  a  vow  to  build  a 
temple  to  Concord,  when  the  public  tranquillity  fhould 
be  reftored.  The  fenate  at  laft  found  themfelves  oblig* 
ed  to  yield  to  the  people,  and  to  allow  them  to  choofe 
a  plebeian  conful.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes 
aimed  at  this  point,  and  were  only  employed  as  means 
to  obtain  it ;  but,  however,  the  law  which  limited  ppi- 
feffions  to  five  hundred  jugera,  was  at  the  fame  time 
accepted. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Confnlfhip . —  The  EJlabUjhmcni 
of  a  Praetor  and  Curule  Ediles. — War  with  the  Campa * 
nians,  and  Latins ,  fsfc, 


Plebeian 

conful. 


TH  E  confular  dignity  was  now  conferred  upon  a 
new  man,  by  the  plebeians  having  chofen  Sextius 
the  tribune.  Notwithfhmding  the  prejudices  of  the 
nobles,  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  that 
merit  could  raife  plebeians  to  the  highefl  honours  of  the 
ftate.  Camilius  obtained  from  the  people,  as  if  in  ex¬ 
change,  that  a  new  office  fhould  be  inftituted,  to  which 
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only  patricians  foould  be  eligible,  which  was  called  the  Creation 
pr^torfliip.  The  confuls  being  often  engaged  in  war, 
and  unable. to  adminifter  juftice,  the  praetor  (for  at  firft  curuie 
there  was  only  one)  was  intruded  tfith  this  effential  duty  edlles' 
of  government.  At  the  fame  time  two  patrician  or 
curuk  ediles  were  created,  whofe  duty  was  to  take  care 
of  the  temples,  theatres,  games,  public  fquares,  the  walls 
of  the  city,  &c.  &c. 

The  curule  offices,  fo  called  becaufe  they  who  bore  Nobility 
them  had  a  privilege  of  being  carried  in  an  ivory  chair,  ^ thecu- 
were  the  confuilhip,  cenforfhip,  di&atorfhip,  pratorfhip,  rule  offi- 
and  this  new  office  of  edile.  They  entitled  the  defeend-  ccs* 
ants  of  thofe  wffio  had  enjoyed  them  to  the  rank  of  no* 
bility ;  thus  a  difference  was  made  between  noble  and 
patrician.  Vanity,  always  ingenious  in  contriving  dif- 
tinCtions,  made  one  likewife  between  the  noble  patri¬ 
cians  and  the  noble  plebeians. 

Camillus,  that  ftngularly  excellent  man ,  either  in  good  or  The  fee- 
}ad  fortune ,  as  Livy  called  him,  was  carried  off  by  the  ^es& 
plague  ;  which  put  a  total  flop  to  the  rejoicings  of  the  theieftif* 
peopler  According  to  the  natural  bias  of  the  human 
race,  people  in  difmay  give  themfelves  up  to  fuperftition,  edby  fu. 
but  at  this  time  it  had  loft  its  former  aufterity.  It  is  pclftlUpa 
alledged  that  fuperftition  inftituted  the  fcenical  games, 
or  theatrical  reprefentations,  to  appeafe  the  offended 
gods ,  and  likewife  reftored  the  ceremony  of  the  letlif 
terninm ,  which  had  been  twice  performed  already,  and 
confifted  in  fetting  up  beds  in  the  temples,  into  which 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  and  goddefles  were  put,  to  whom 
a  feaft  was  ferved  up,  though  it  was  eaten  by  men. 

As  all  this  was  not  fufficient  to  deliver  them  from  Adiaator 
the  plague,  it  was  propofed  by  fomc  old  men  to  renew  chofen  to 
an  ancient  cuftom  long  difeontinued,  of  driving  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  ac-naii. 
cqmpanied  with  a  folemn  ceremony ;  and  for  jvhich 
purpofe  it  was  neceflary  to  choofe  a  dictator*  Manlius 
Imperiofus  was  nominated,  and  drove  the  facred  nail.  It 
had  been  a  cuftom,  from  ignorance  of  numeral  characters, 
both  in  Tufcany  and  Rome,  to  mark  the  number  of  years 
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with  nails,  which  was  performed  by  the  conltil,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  from  thence  that  the  fantadical  idea  of 
attaching  fo  much  importance  to  fuch  a  trifle  was  deriv¬ 
ed.  Nothing  is  incredible  of  fu perdition,  particularly 
among  the  Romans, 

Aftionof  Manlius,  haughty  and  fevere,  would  have  made  a 
Manlius  bad  ufe  of  his -power  as  dictator,  if  the  tribunes  of  the 
father6  Ws PeoP^e  bad  not  °bliged  him  to  refign  foon  after  the  cere- 
whenac-  mony.  Afterwards  one  of  them  accufed  him  of  op- 
cufea.  prefling  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  fon,  whom  be 
obliged  to  work  in  the  country  like  a  Have  becaufe  of  a 
defeat  in  his  fpeech  ;  but  his  fon,  being  informed  of  the 
accufation,  forgot  the  cruelty  of  his  father,  and  coming 
to  Rome,  haftened  to  the  houfe  qf  the  tribune,  where, 
prefenting  a  dagger  to  his  throat,  he  compelled  him  to 
fwear  that  he  would  not  continue  the  profecution.  The 
people  approved  an  a&ion  which  proceeded  from  filial 
affection,  though  in  other  refpedfs  reprehenfible. 
wonder-  I  fhall  not  flop  to  defcribe  the  Angle  combat  between 
whichrare Manlius  Torquatus  and  a  giant  of  the  Gauls,  whom  he 
notworr  ftrjpt  of  a  gold  collar  after  he  had  killed  him,  in  pre- 
notice.  fence  of  both  armies  $  nor  a  fimilar  engagement  of 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  was  faid  to  have  been  abided  by 
a  raven  that  perched  upon  his  helmet ;  nor  the  miracle 
of  the  gulph  into  which  Curtius  threw  himfelf  headlong 
becaufe  the  augurs  had  declared  that  it  would  clof© 
when  what  they  had  of  the  greateb  value  was  thrown 
into  it;  nor  other  facds  of  the  fame-  kind,  which  have 
either  been  invented  or  exaggerated  by  national  pride, . 
I  haden  to  that  period  when  we  fhall  give  the  hiftory  of 
the  Punic  war,  and  in  the  mean  time  (hall  only  collect 
fuch  matter  as  will  afford  proper  fubje&s  for  reflexion, 
plebeian  The  Roman  valour  was  continually  employed  in . 
defeated,  carrying  on  new  wars.  Genucius,  the  plebeian  conful; 
differed  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  by  the  Hernici,  when 
his  army  forfook  him,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  field ; 
upon  which  the  patricians  exclaimed  againd  the  new 
law,  as  if  a  general  taken  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians 
-  could  not  fail  to  be  defeated  ;  however,.  Licinius  was  a 
fecond  time  chofen  conful,  and  was  not  defeated.  His 
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His  laws  had  made  him  hated  by  the  nobility,  and,  Licimus_ 
by  infringing  them,  he  brought  a  juft  accufation  againft  i,jsovJn 
himfelf.  Inftead  of  only  five  hundred  jugera  of  land,  lawabou. 
he  pofiefTed  more  th2.11  a  thoufand,  but,  to  eva^x  ^thc  hundred 
law,  had  made  a  pretended  refignation  of  one  half  to  >ugera. 
his  ion,  having  already  emancipated  him.  When  he 
was  out  oi  office,  the  fraud  was  proved,  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine.  . 

Avarice  is  always  ingenious  to  get  rid  of  the  tetters  it  was  to 

impofed  on  it  by  law.  If  the  holding  property  in  com-  £ 
mon  be  not  firmly  eftabhfhed  as  it  was  at  Spaita,  it  that 
feems  impoffible  to  have  it  confined  within  narrow  *™cde 
limits.  The  Romans  conftantly  acquiring  lands,  and  evade 
having  a  power  to  difpafe  of  their  property  by  will,  s,av* 
the  Licinian  law  of  courfe  muff  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  intereil  of  money  was  fixed  at  one  per  cent,  Rcduai- 
but  that  was  only  a  means  of  roufing  -the  defires  of 
ufury.  Ten  years  after,  the  interefl  was  again  low¬ 
ered  one  half. 

Rutilus,  a  plebeian  di&ator,  having  defeated  the  Tuf-  An  at- 
cans,  the  jealous  patricians  became  more  defirous  to  re-  Scfe 
cover  their  ancient  prerogatives.  They  fucceeded  fo  asconfubhip 
to  keep  the  conlulfhip  for  lome  years  in  tbeir  own  body  *.  kan^5  0f 
but  the  people  complained  ;  difienfions  were  renewed  ;  thcp^c- 
and  it  was  necefiary  to  fatisfy  the  plebeians,  who  theie-  they  like- 
by  opened  to  themfelves  the  way^  to  the  cenfbrfhip.  .^iie  ob- 
The  power  of  creating  fenators  being  transferred  from  cenfonhip 
the  coniuls  to  the  cenfors,  greatly  increafed  the  authon- 
i  ty  of  that  office, 

A  terrible  war  was  kindled  between  the  Romans  and  Ye^°f 
j  Samnites,  who  had  already  attacked,  and  were  upon  the  TheCam- 
point  of  reducing  the  Campanians,  an  effeminate  people, 
whole  capital,  the  famous  City  of  Capua,  trembled  at  the  Ro- 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Campanians  implor-  «™n«* 
ed  tire  protection  of  Rome }  but  were  told,  that  as  the  proteau 
republic  was  united  by  a  folemn  treaty  with  the  Sam-  ™ 1 
nites,  it  could  not  be  broken.  To  remove  this  obfla-  nites. 
cle,  they  yielded  themfelves  to  the  Romans,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  them  with  open  arms  ;  upon  which,  ambaffadours 
'  were 
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were  lent  to  defire  that  the  Samnites  would  not  meddle 
with  a  country.dependent  on  Rome,  and  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  aflume  the  language  of  threatening,  if  entreaties 
did  not  avail  The  indignation  of  the  Samnites  burlt 
forth  by.  laying  wafte  the  country  of  Campania,  and 
war  was  immediately  declared  by  the  Romans. 

The  army  The  fate  of  the  war  turned  in  favour  of  the  party 
ftClaapuad,mofi:  accuftomed  to  conquer ;  but  woful  experience 
had  already  fhewn  that  auftere  manners,  fo  neceffary  ta 
a  republic,  were  not  proof  againfl  contagion.  The  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers,  fed uced  by  the  pleafures  of  Capua,  entered 
into  an  infamous  plot  to  drive  out  the  Campanians,  and 
take  pofleffion  of  their  country.  Rutilus,  the  conful, 
having  prevented  the  effeds  of  this  plot,  a  number  of 
the  confpirators  marched  againfl:  Rome.  This  was  a 
mod  unheard  of  outrage,  and  Valerius  Corvus  was  cho- 
ien  didator  to  flop  its  progrefs ;  which  he  effeded  with¬ 
out  bloodfhed,  by  perfuading  the  mutineers  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  Samnites  being  defeated,  they  fued 
lor  peace,  and  renewed  their  alliance  with  Rome, 

Revolt  of  .  The  Latins  in  the  mean  time  wanted  either  to  fliake 

panian^i ofF  thc  yoke>  or.  admitted  to  fihare  the  firfl:  honours 
Latins.  of  Rome,  an.d  joined  the  Campanians  and  fome  others 
in  the  revolt.  The  two  confuls,  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  Decius  Mus,  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of 

voteshim- this  WF*  Pecius>  uPon  feeing  the  Romans  give  ground, 
reit  to  tii- devoting  himfelf  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  rufhing  into 

iods.a<li  tke  Latin  army,  died  a  vidim  to  fave  his 

Severit  fc.oun^T‘ .  Manlius  Md  condemned  his  own  fon  to  death 
Mjtniius°*Pr  f  ghting  without  his  orders,  and  gained  a  complete 
to'his  fon.  vidory,  which  may  be  aferibed  to  the  enthufiafm  with 
which  the  foldiers  are  animated  by  fuch  examples. 
Several  years  after,  during  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  fon 
of  Decius  devoted  himfelf  as  his  father  had  done, 
and  with  the  fame  iuccels  to  the  army.  Thefe  remarks 
able  adions,  fo  likely  to  affed  credulous  minds,  almoA 

insadmit-akva^s  ^ucceec^  while  fuperftition  prevails. 

sed  to  the  The  Latins  being  at  laft  reduced,  Camillus,  fbe  con- 

S'SJSLful,  grandfon  of  the  famous  diclator,  to  attach  them  to 

citizens.  „  il 
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the  ftate,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  citizens,  recom¬ 
mended  their  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  file  means  of  ejlabli fining  a  firm  dominion,  laid 
he  is  to  aft  in  fuck  a  manner  as  Jhall  make  the  people  hap- 
Jin  obeying.  This  prudent  policy  contributed  more 
than  every  thing  elfe  to  increafe  the  Roman  power. 

The  fenate  followed  their  old  maxims,  but  made  a  dif-  The  tr,o» 
ference  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  aegrees  of  guilt 
among  the  conquered.  Several  of  the  Latin  Slates  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  city,  while  others  had  part 
of  their  lands  taken  from  them.  Velitras  was  razed  to 
the  ground  becaufe  it  had  frequently  revolted.  The 
Campanians  were  plundered,  and  colonies  fent  to  differ¬ 
ent  places.  Rome  derived  great  advantage  from  her 
late  victories,  which  foreboded  the  conqueit  of  all  Italy. 

Privernum,  a  Volfcian  city,  revolted  fome  time  after,  Bold  reply 
and  was  foon  reduced.  It  was  debated  in  what  man- 
ner  the  prifoners  Should  be  treated  ;  a  number  of  the 
Senators  thought  that  they  deferved  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
but  the  fpirited,  noble  reply  of  one  oi  the  inhabitants 
faved  the  whole.  He  was  afked  what  punishment  he 
thought  his  fellow  citizens  deferved  ?  That  which  men 
defirve  who  think  tkemfilves  worthy  of  liberty,  anfwered 
he.  But  if  you  are  pardoned,  added  Plautius  the  con- 
ful,  how  will  you  behave  ?  Our  behaviour,  replied  the 
prifoner,  depends  upon  yours.  If  you  grant  as  equitable 
terms,  we  will  remain  faithful ;  but  if  you  impoje  harjh  and 
mijujl  conditions,  our  fidelity  will  be  but  of  fhort  duration. 

The  Romans  thought  nobly,  and  on  this  occafion  look-  TheR^ 
ed  upon  thefe  men,  who  were  jealous  of  liberty,  as  wor-  mire  and 
thy  of  their  republic,  and  admitted  them  as  fellow  ci- 

* 12 At  "a  time  when  the  glory  of  Rome  increafed  with  her  Pretend- 
power,  a  hundred  and  Seventy  women  (according  to  fpir:icy  0r 
fome,  three  hundred  and  feventy)  were  convifted  of  women 
having  prepared  poiSon  tor  their  huShands,  when  an  epi-  their  huf* 
demic  diforder  was  prevailing,  and  efcaped  punishment bindi- 
by  poifoning  thernfelves.  That  crime  was  fo  little  known, 

that  they  had  no  law  againft  poifoners.  The  plot  was ' 

alcribed 
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afcribed  to  a  kind  of  niadnefs,  and  believed  to  be  a 
icourge  fent  from  heaven;  a  diftator  was  therefore  chop 
cn  to  drive  the  facred  nail  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol. 
Livy  durft  not  certify  fuch  an  improbable  fad.  The 
inoft  coirupt  city  in  the  world  could  fcarce  have  been 
guilty  of  fuch  a  frenzy.  Rome  was  not  immoral. 

forbid'im-  Peolde  fbH  continued  to  fuffer  from  the  cruelty 

prifon-  of  their  creditors.  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve* Tables  they 
debt! f0i  a  power  to  feize  the  perfons  of  infolvent  debtors, 
and  to  keep  them  in  flavery,  till  they  had  difeharged  their 
debts  by  their  fervices.  Publilius,  a  young  plebeian, 
having  devoted  himfelf  to  this  flavery  to  relieve  his  fa- 
jber,  was  unworthily  treated  by  the  creditor,  from  whom- 
ne  therefore  made  his  efcape,  and  laid  his  complaint  be-' 
fore  the  afiembly  of  the  people ;  upon  which  the  fenate 
paned  a  decree,  whereby  creditors  were  prohibited  from 
putting  debtors  in  chains,  whole  property  and  not  their 
perfons  fhould  be  refponfible  for  their  debts.  This  law; 
to  important  to  liberty,  was  confirmed  by  the  affembly 
of  the  people  ;  but  it  was  not  always  refpe&ed  bv  the 
jnfatiable  cravings  of  avarice. 


CHAP.  III. 

W ar  with  the  Samites. — Appius  chofen  Cenjor. — Plebeians  ' 

admitted  to  the  Priefthgod. 

wltVto  HP  H  E  Samnites  had  again  taken  up  arms,  and  were 
punUhFa-  A  defeated  by  Fabius,  general  of  the  horfe,  in  the 

h^!gr  abfence’  and  contrary  to  the  orders,  of  Papirius  the  die-' 
conquered tator,  who  repaired  to  the  camp  to  punifh  him  for  dif- 
againfthisobed.iehce,  and  ordered  the  fetors  to  ftrip  him,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  rods  and  axes ;  but  the  army  oppofing  the 
punifhment,  Fabius  fled  for  (belter  to  Rome,  where  his 
father  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  the  dictator  to  the 
people. .  Papirius  pleaded  againft  them,  infilled  upon 
the  military  laws,  and  the  neeeflity  of  preferving  flibor- 
dination  inviolable,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Brutus 
and  Manlius.  The  people,  not  daring  to  pronounce  a- 

gainft 
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gainft  him,  joined  to  implore  his  clemency  ;  and  the 
family  of  the  Fabii,  throwing  themfelves  at  his  feet,  beg¬ 
ged  for  mercy.  In  inch  cafe  the  feverity  of  the  laws 
might  be  foftened  without  an  injury  to  difcipline ;  the 
prudent  di&ator  therefore  made  ufe  of  his  abfolute  au¬ 
thority,  to  pronounce  pardon. 

The  Romans,  vain  of  having  gained  fo  many  vifto-  Year  of  ^ 

/  lies,  thought  the  difgrace  which  they  fuffered  at  the 
flpaits  of  Caudium  intolerable-  This  was  a  defile  near 
Caudium,  into  which  they  were  drawn  by  a  ftratagem  §ic  s-anf- 
of  Pontius  the  general  of  the  Samnites,  and  found  them-  trdtee^aatitc.. 
felves  (hut  up  as  in  a  prifon.  Pontius  was  advifed  by  0f  Caudi- 
his-father,  either  to  behave  to  them  with  generofity,  or  ura* 
to  maffacre  every  man  of  them  ;  but  he  chofe  to  take 
a  worfe  ftep,  which  was  to  make  them  pafs  under  the 
yoke,  and  to  difmifs  them,  upon  the  confuls  giving 
their  word  that  the  war  fhould  be  ended.  By  this 
means  he  left  them  the  power  of  being  revenged  for  the 
affront. 

The  hearts  of  the  foldiers  were  preyed  upon  by  filent  Device  of 
rage,  and  the  ignominy  they  had  fuffered  railed  anger 
father  than  contternation  in  the  city.  The  fenate  de-  humius to- 
dared  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  to  be  bound  by  ^"rewthe 
treaties  made  without  their  orders.  Pofthumius,  the 
conful  who  had  concluded  it,  defired  to  be  delivered  up 
with  the  other  officers,  that  the  republic  might  be  freed 
|  from  all  obligations.  That  good  faith  which  has  been 
fo  much  praifed  in  the  Romans,  did  not  appear  to  ad~ 

I  vantage  on  this  occafion.  Pofthumius,  as  had  been 
previouny  agreed  upon,  flruck  the  herald,  who  deliver- 
I  ed  him  up,  and  cried  out — Now  I  am  a  Samnite ,  and  you 
are  the  ambajfadonr  of  Rome ;  I  have  violated  the  laws  of 
nations ,  and  Rome  may  go  to  war.  Pontius,  juftly  pro- 
voked  at  fuch  a  mean  artifice,  refufed  to  deliver  the  pri- 
foners  that  were  in  his  poffeffion  ;  fo  that  both  parties 
prepared  for  a  bloody  war. 

During  the  many,  years  which  this  war  lafted,  the  Sam-  The 
nites  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  fuffered  irreparable  £££"£ 
Ioffes.  Pontius,  their  general,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome 

with 
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with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  fo  far  from  being  re- 
fpeded  for  his  valour,  was  barbaroufly  beheaded.  Four 
and  twenty,  triumphs,  which  the  Romans  celebrated  for 
vidories  gained  over  their  enemies,  coil  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  and  the  fenate  at  lad  hearkened  to  propofals  for 
a  treaty  of  peace,  when  the  conful  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  was  much  more  refpedable  on  account  of  his  vir-  - 
tues  than  his  high  rank,  was  intruded  with  drawing  up 
Curius  the  articles.  This  great  man,  who  preferred  a  life  of 
Scampi.  Poverty,  was  eating  his  repaft  out  of  a  wooden  difh, 
£bie.  1  when  the  Samnite  ambafladours  came  to  beg  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and. offered  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to 
procure  his  intereft  in  their  favour.  My  poverty ,  faid 
he,  undoubtedly  made  you  expeSi  to  corrupt  my  honour  ;  but 
r  I  l°ve  rather  to  command  thofe  who  have  gold ,  than  to  be 
Rome°46 owner.  If  there  is  pride  in  this  expreffion,  it 

Su4tce°f  1S  tilC  pr^e  a  not>le  ^0u1,  A^ter  a  war  forty  nine 
withThe  years  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded,  though  it  is  not 
Samnites.  known  what  were  the  terms. 

Other  na-  Several  other  Italian  dates,  particularly  the  Galli  Se- 

itai’fub- nones’  w.k°  upon  the  coafl  of  the  Adriatic, 

dues.  J  ’were  obliged,  about  the  fame  time,  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  power.  In  fifty  five  days  the  iEqui  lod  no  lefs 
than  forty  one  towns,  which  were  undoubtedly  for  the 
mod  part  only  large  villages.  The  Romams  reckoned  at 
this  time  two  hundred  and  feventy  three  thoufand  citi¬ 
zens  able  to  bear  arms ;  fo  that  Rome  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  execute  very  great  undertakings. 

Cenfor-  Some  remarkable  changes  happened  during  this  epo- 
Appius.  ci>a*  Appms  Claudius,  who  was  cenfor  in  the  year  four 
hundred  and  forty  one,  and  was  continued  for  five  years* 
but  was  mod  remarkable  for  having  condruded  an  aque- 
dud  feven  miles  long,  and  for  the  Appian  way,  which 
reached  as  far  as  Capua,  Ihewed  himfelf  the  enemy  of  , 
the  fenate  as  much  as  his  ancedors  had  been  violent  in 
n^derting  their  prerogatives.  He  admitted  the  fons  of 
admitted  freed  men  into  the  fenate,  which  was  an  abufe  they  foon 
fenite'6  fopPrefoe<fr  This  fame  cenfor  didributed  fome  of  the 
enate'  lower  people  of  the  city  into  all  the  tribes,  fo  that,  by 
•  ‘  '  having 
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having  the  majority  of  votes,  lie  made  himfelf  maf-  The  low- 
ter  of  their  decifions  $  but  the  famous  general  Fabius, 
being  ele&ed  cenfor,  very  foon  remedied  this  diforder  ;  into  ail  . 
for  the  whole  populace  were  immediately  fettled  in  the 
four  tribes  of  the  city,  fo  that  their  votes  could  not 
weigh  down  the  fcale.  This  iifeful  reformation  procur-  thepdpu. 
ed  him  the  fur  name  of  Maximus,  which  was  handed  ^/four 
down  to  his  pofterity  ;  he  had  not  gained  fo  much  ho-  tribes  of 
nour  by  all  his  vidories  and  triumphs.  It  mult  be  allow¬ 
ed  that  a  wholefome  law  may  procure  advantages  great¬ 
ly  fuperiour  to  vidories. 

The- patricians  always  kept  the  priefthood  in  their  The  pie. 
poffeffion;  an  important  prerogative  among  a  fuperfti-  admitted 
tious  people,  who  were  to  be  led  by  aufpices  and  reh-  to  the 
gious  ceremonies.  Two  tribunes  of  the  people,  both  of 
the  name  of  Ogulnius,  attacked  the  patricians  upon  this 
head,  and  caufed  four  pontiffs  and  five  augurs  to  be 
created  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians. 

Flavius,  the  fon  of  a  freed  man,  having  become  cu- 
rule  edile  a  few  years  before  this  time,  and  being  defpif-  formulary 
ed  by  the  nobles  on  account  of  his  birth,  revenged  him- 
felf  by  publifhing  the  fafii  (calendars)  and  the  formula-  us  in  hat. 
ry  of  the  laws.  The  pontiffs  made  a  great  myftery  of 
them,  to  fupport  their  own  power,  and  it  was  only 
through  them  that  the  proper  days  for  pleading  could 
be  known,  or  the  neceftary  forms  that  were  required  in 
carrying  on  proceffes  :  they  therefore  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  people  dependent,  by  keeping  them  in  igno¬ 
rance,  which  is  the  very  fame  as  we  formerly  obferved 
to  be  the  pradice  of  the  priefts  in  Afia,  Egypt*  &c. 

This  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  order  would  not  have 
been  fo  ardent  at  Rome,  where  the  priefts  were  more 
truly  citizens,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  nobility  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  priefthood  as  part  of  their  exclufive  privi¬ 
leges,  and  an  inftrument  by  which  they  might  be  main¬ 
tained  or  extended. 
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SIXTH  EPOC  HA. 

War  with  Pyrrhus. 

Followed  by  the  Funic  Wan 

The  Romans  become  formidable  cut  of  ItaII.- 

I'rGm  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  feventy  one ,  /# 

five  hundred  and  fifty  two. 


C  H  A  P.  L 

tVdr  with  the  Tar  minis. —Pyrrhus  defeated  in  Italy.— 

Particular  Anecdotes. 

BY  continual  wars,  an'd  fubduing  her  neighbours* 
Rome  paved  the  way  for  greater  conquefts  *  and 
the  time  was  now  at  hand*  when,  led  by  ambition,  fhe 
was  to  thine  in  a  new  fphere.  There  was  but  a  tingle 
(park  wanting  to  kindle  that  flame  which  iucceffively 
fet  on  fire  every,  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  we  now 
come  to  fhew  its  origin  and  progrefs, 

Year  of  Among  the  cities  of  Magna  Gracia,  fit  Hated  on  the 
TheTa- 1  ^outh  coafts  of  Italy,  Tarentum,  a  colony  from  Sparta, 
remines  was  moil  eminently  diflingiiifhed  by  her  wealth*  luxury* 
RomInshePr^e  anc^  voluptuoufnefs.  The  Tarentines  detefted  the 
and  call  Romans  as  dreadful  conquerors,  and  defpifed-  them  as' 
aid 0  barbarians ;  they  bad  already,  in  private,  begun  to  fet 
fome  fprings  in  motion  againft  them,  and  at”  1  art  pro¬ 
voked  them  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impofhble  to  for¬ 
give.  Having  infulted  fome  Roman  galleys-  that  had 
anchored  in  their  port,  they  completed  the  outrage,  by 
affronting  the  ambaffadours  who  were  fent  to  demand1 
fatisfa&ion.  One  of  them  even  made  water  upon  the 
robe  of  Pofthumius,  who  was  of  con-fular  dignity  and 
chief  of  the  embaify,  and  the  people  applauded  with 
loud  peals  of  laughter.  Laugh  now,  cried  Pofthumius* 
you  will  weep  by  and  by.  The  fain  upon  my  habit  will  be 
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•  wajhed  in  your  blood.  The  Tarenteens  were  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  their  committing  this  excefs,  and  very 
foon  began  to  dread  the  confequence ;  they  therefore 
applied  for  afnftance  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  one 
of  the  greateft  warriors  of  Greece,  and  formed  under 
the  generals  of  Alexander. 

This  prince,  who  Was  as  brave  and  as  ambitious  as  Ambittcii 
Alexander,  fhut  up  in  a  (mail  obfcure  kingdom,  wanted  KinVot 
qnly  to  fjgnalize  himfelf  by  bold  enterpfiies,  from  EPilUS* 
whence  he  expelled  to  derive  eminent  advantages. 

His  minifter,  the  famous  Cyneas,  a  dilciple  of  Demof-  Fmhiefs 
thenes  in  eloquence,  a  profound  politician  and  able  cynv&. 
general,  frditlefsly'  reprefented  to  him  that  he  was  .pur¬ 
suing  chimerical  happinefs,  and  (hat  he  would  enjoy 
much  greater  felicity  by  making  a  prudent  life  of  what 
he  already  poffefied,  than  by  tormenting  himfelf  in  the 
Vain  feafch  of  ufelefs  and  uncertain  eonquefts ;  but  Pyr¬ 
rhus  was  deaf  to  every  thing  except  what  was  fuggefled 
by  his  ruling  pafliom  He  already  fancied  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  Italy,-  from  whence  he  could  rapidly  extend 
his  dominion  on  every  fide  $  but,  the  better  to  conceal 
his  intentions,  he  feemed  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  Tarenteens  with  reluctance,  and  denied  they  would 
I  detain  him  a§  fhort  a  time  in  Italy  as  pofiibie. 

Cyneas  very  foon  arrived  with  three  thoufand  men  at  TheTii„-j 
Tarentum  ;  andj  while  he  waited  for  the  king,  put  the  renteens 
!  citadel  in  order.  Pyrrhus  very  foon  followed  his  min  if- 
ter  with  three  thoufand  horfe,  twenty  elephants,  and  p^e* 

|  twenty  thoufand  heavy  armed  infantry.-  He  found  the 
Tarenteens  i  turner  fed  in  indolence  and  effeminaev,  and 

V  j 

|  expecting  to  purfue  their  pleafufes  while  his  army  fhonld 
j  fight  for  their  protection  ;  but  they  had  given  them- 
|  felves  up'  to  a  mafter,  who,  by  his  orders,  inffantly 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.'  The  theatres  were  fhut  up,' 
and  an  end  pat  to  feftivals thefe  voluptuous  people 
|  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  military  difcipline,  and  faw 
themfelves  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Epirus.- 
Many  of  them  fled,-  as  they  could  not  fubmit  to  labour 
or  conflraint,  even  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Vol.  L  -  Cc  '■  §4) 
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So  much  do  men  degenerate  in  the  bofom  of  luxury 
and  idlenefs,  that  the  Tarenteens  were  become  a  nation 
of  women. 

He  par-  Some  young  libertines,  who  had  abufed  the  king 
dons  forme  \yheh  in  their  cups,  were  faved  by  a  flroke  of  humour, 
debau-  The  king  fent  for  them  next  day  to  punifh  them  for 
checs.  their  inference,  when,  being  reproached  for  their  mif- 
behaviour,  Truly,  replied  one  of  them,  if  our  wine  had 
not  been  exhat  fed  we  fhould  have  done  zvorfe ,  we  fnould 
have  affaffinated  you .  Pyrrhus  either  defpifed  the  dif- 
courfe  of  drunkards,  or  thought  it  was  more  to  his  ho¬ 
nour  to  pardon  them. 

Year  of  Levinus,  the  Roman  conful,  in  the  mean  time  ad- 
Rom.^vanced  into  the  country,  and  the  two  armies  fought 
Heracles,  with  the  greatefl  courage,  when  the  Grecian  prince,  too 
Romans^ ea^ly  diftinguifhed  by  his  brilliant  armour,  was  expof- 
wereans  ed  to  the  moil  imminent  danger ;  but  he  put  on  other 
beaten.  arms,  in  which  he  proved  his  valour,  and,  by  means  of 
his  elephants,  gained  the  victory.  The  Romans,  who 
had  never  before  feen  any,  were  frightened  at  the  fight 
of  thefe  monilrous  animals  loaded  with  combatants ; 
the  horfes,  terrified,  ran  away  with  their  riders,  and  the 
diforder  becoming  general,  the  whole  army  took  to 
flight :  however,  they  had  made  fuch  daughter,  that 
Pyrrhus  faid  upon  the  occafion,  By  another  fuch  victory 
I  Jhall  be  ruined :  neverthelcfs  he  continued  his  march 
towards  Rome,  and  arrived  within  feven  leagues  of  the 
city,  when  the  approach  of  two  confular  armies  made 
him  retire. 

Fabricius,  They  fent  ambafladours  to  him  to  treat  about  the 
toeitnhefent ranfom  or  exc^ange  of  prifoners,  and  the  virtuous  Fa¬ 
king  of  bricius,  ftill  poor,  though  placed  in  the  higheft  rank, 
wifeTthe  was  one  ^ie  embaffy.  The  money  which  was  offer- 
admira-  ed  to  him  by  Pyrrhus  only  ferved  to  fiiow  his  contempt 
Q°rge^he for  riches.  Cyneas  was  one  day  explaining  to  him  the 
principles  of  the  fed  of  the  Epicureans,  which  he  pro- 
feffed,  when  the  Roman  exclaimed,  O  ye  gods,  may  fuch 
\be  the ,  doElrine  followed  by  our  enemies ,  while  they  are  at 
war  with  Rome !  It  is  likewife  added,  that  when 

Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle  in  his  Court, 
where  he  promifed  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  honours, 

/  would  by  no  moans  recommend  it  to  you ,  replied  he  y  for 
when  your  fubjetis  know  me,  they  will  prefer  me  for  their 
king. 

Pyrrhus  was  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with  a  cyneas 
people  whom  he  found  it  fo  difficult  to  overcome,  and  negotiate 
therefore  ordered  Cyneas  to  follow  the  Roman  ambaf-  at  Rome, 
fad  ours  to  negotiate  the  terms.  This  able  minifter  ve¬ 
ry  foon  learnt  to  regard  the  Romans  ;  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  accept  of  the  prefents  which  he  offered 
them,  in  the  name  of  his  mailer.  After  a  long  delibe¬ 
ration,  the  fenate,  excited  by  the  old  Appius,  made  the 
following  memorable  anfwer,  in  which  the  Heady  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  republic  is  llrongly  imprinted  :  Let  Pyr -  The  r<j- 
rkus  leave  Italy ,  and  then  fend  to  demand  a  peace ;  but  re“ 
while  he  remains  in  the  country ,  Rome  will  profecute  the  Pyrrhus 
war,  Cyneas  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city  that  very 
day;  and,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  embaffy  to  the 
king,  &id,  that  Rome  appeared  to  him  like  a  temple ,  and 
the  fenate  an  affembly  of  kings. 

It  is  laid,  that  the  phylician  of  Pyrrhus,  fome  time  Fabndus 
after  this,  made  an  offer  to  the  Romans  to  poifon  the^JJlunsts 
!  king  for  a  Turn  of  money.  (It  is  not  eafy  to  give  credit  with  the 
to  this;  for  what  better  fortune  could  he  hope  from 
Pvome  than  from  a  court  ?)  Fabricius,  the  conful,  gen- phyfidan. 
eroufly  acquainted  the  king  with  the  offer  of  his  phyli- 
i  dan,  and  on  his  part,  according  to  Eutropius,  deferved 
!  the  following  encomium  :  It  were  a  more  eafy  tafk  to  turn 
the  fun  out  of  his  courfe ,  than  to  turn  Fabricius  from  the 
\ paths  of  juftice  and  probity.  It  is  with  pleafure  that  I 
mention  thefe  anecdotes,  as  important  leffons  of  virtue ; 
that  manly  virtue  which  knows  how  to  contemn  the 
i deity  of  corrupted  fouls.  The  critic  may  fufpeCt  fome 
i  of  them  to  be  fidlitious ;  but  they  perfectly  correfpond 
(with  the  character  of  the  moll  illuftrious  Romans,  who 
! certainly  pofleffed  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  which  laid 
ithofe  voluptuous  enemies  at  their  feet,  who  were  accuf* 
homed  to  wealth  and  luxury. 

C  c  2 
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Year  of  Pyrrhus,  tired  of  a  war  which  brought  no  advantage, 
*™47»Md  hold  of  a  pretence  for  withdrawing  from  Italy,  and 
defeated  palled  over  to  Sicily,  where  the  Syracufans  implored  his 


at  Bene- 
ventuni. 


afliftance  -againft  the  Carthaginians.  He  fucceeded 


there  at  firft,  but  afterwards  having  loft  all  hope,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  and  near  Beneventum  attacked  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  gained  a  victory,  and  put  him  to  flight. 

*  The  Romans  w?ere  no  longer  difmayed  at  the  fight  of 
his  elephants ;  but,  by  throwing  a  fort  of  flaming  darts, 
and  piercing  them  with  pikes,  made  them  quite  furious  5 
and,  as  was  frequently  the  cafe,  this  rage  was  turned 
againft  their  conductors. 

The  art  of  The  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  in  which  the  fituatiori  of  every 
encamp*  corpS  0f  hjs  army  was  fixed  within  one  inclofure,  in* 
ftructed  the  conquerors  in  the  art  of  encamping.  The 
Romans,  always  attentive  to  imitate  whatever  they 
found  excellent  in  the  pradice  of  other  nations,  added 
courage  and  difcipline  to  amazing  refources  of  natural 
genius.  It  is  by  imitation  that  good  inventions  are  ini- 
proved,  and  new  ones- afterwards  contrived. 

Six  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pyrrhus 
quitted  Italy.  He  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  taking  Ma- 
camefub-cedonia  from  Antigonus  Gonatus ;  carried  the  war  even 
Romans^ ^nt0  Peloponnefgs,  and  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos. 
Bold  and  enterprifmg,  but  rafh  and  inconfiderate,  he 
• .  .  was  only  an  illuftrious  adventurer,  who  could  not  pofli- 
bly  fucceed  againft  the  unftiaken  conftancy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  cities  of  Tarentum,  Crotona,  Locri,  all 
Graecia  Magna,  all  Italy  properly  fo  called,  fell  very  foon 
under  the  Roman  government,  at  lead  as  allies,  who 
were  confidered  as  too  weak  to  obftrcCt  the  intentions  of 
the  republic.  They  were  principally  indebted  to  the 
Severity  of  their  difcipline  for  all  their  luccefs ;  of  which 
we  {hall  fee  a  new  and  very  remarkable  example. 

Exeeffes  Rhegium,  a  Grecian  colony,  fituated  in  the  mofl 
fouthern  extremity  of  Italy,  had  put  itfelf  under  the 
Rhegium  protection  of  Rome,  and  admitted  a  garrifon  of  four 
thoufand  men.  The  foldiers  very  foon  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  country,  gave  themfelves  up  to  every 
%  *  *  gratification, 
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gratification,  and  their  relifii  for  plcafure  brought  them 
at  laft  to  be  guilty  of  a  moft  enormous  wickednefs,  by 
forming  a  deteftahle  confpiracy,  murdering  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  taking  pcffeffion  of  their  property.  The  war 
with  Pyrrhus  delayed  the  punilliment  of  this  enormity  ; 
but  when  it  was  finifhcd,  one  of  the  confuls  was  ferit  to 
indid  the  punilliment  due  to  fuch  a  dreadful  offence. 

He  befieged  the  rebels  in  Rhegium,  and  obliged  them 
to  furrender,  after  a  moft  violent  refiftance,  in  which  the 
greateft  part  of  them  fought  a  voluntary  death.  There 
were  only  three  hundred  taken  prifoncrs,  who  were  all 
condemned  by  the  fenate  and  executed,  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  of  one  of  the  tribunes.  Without  fuch 
examples  to  preferve  ftibordination,  the  Romans  would 
have  become  mere  banditti. 

The  feverity  of  the  cenfors  contributed  equally  to  Rigour  of 
preferve  the  manners  of  the  people,  upon  which  the 
Roman  greatnefs  effenfcutlly  depended.  Cornelius  Ru-  Cornelius 
finus  was  excluded  from  the  fenate  by  the  cenfors  for  ^xupf‘i\ed 
having  more  than  fifteen  marks  of  filyer  plate  in  his  thcfeuatf 
polfeffion.  He  had  been  twice  conful,  and  once  didta- 
|  tor.  Though  he  was  reputed  to  be  both  unjuft  and  piate^ 
avaricious,  it  was  by  means  of  Fabricius  that  he  cb- 
tained  the  confulfliip.  I  would  rather,  laid  that  great  ounces. 

|  man,  be  pillaged  by  a  conful ,  than  led  prifoner  by  an  enemy. 

It  would  feem,  that  among  the  candidates  that  year, 
there  was  not  one  to  be  found  who  was  a  good  general 
!and  an  honeft  man. 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  about  this  time  the  incor-  Poverty ' 
Iruptible  Curius  was  accufed  of  having  converted  fome  of,'auu' 
of  the  plunder  taken  in  war  to  his  own  ufe  ?  For  his 
!  vindication  he  produced  a  wooden  veifel,  which  he  ufed 
1  at  facrifices,  and  fwore  that  it  was  the  only  plunder  that 
;  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  houfe.  The  fenate  hav> 

1  ing  made  him  an  offer  of  fifty  jugera  of  the  conquered 
!  hinds,  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,,  he  replied,  that  he 
|  lived  very  well  upon  feven,  and  would  never  content  to 
jfet  a  bad  example. 
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Difinter-  Such  a  noble  inftance  of  difintereftednefs  excited 
cftednefs  emulation  in  the  republic.  The  Roman  ambaifadours, 
baffadourswho  were  lent  into  Egypt  to  enter  into  a  treaty  or  alh- 
^ntxnto  ance  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  depofited  the  rich 
prefents,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  accept  from 
that  prince,  in  the  public  treafury  at  their  return,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  fenate,  for  having  conduced 
themfelves  fo  as  to  render  the  Roman  manners  refpebta** 
Pirftfiiverble  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  It  is  true,  that  riches 
,noney*  were  not  much  known,  fince  there  was  no  filver  money 
coined  at  Rome,  till  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus ;  but  it 
has  been  feen  that  gold  and  fiver  are  not  the  foie  food 
of  avarice. 

CHAP.  II. 

•  '  -  -  ,  '  ,  .  y  '  •-  \  yq 

Introduction  to  the  Punic  Wars . — Republic  cf  Carthage r- 

Rev  elutions  of  Sicily . 
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WE  are  now  about  to  fee  a  much  greater  theatre 
open,  for  the  difplay  of  the  power  and  policy 
of  Rome  ;  but  before  we  enter  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the 
Punic  wars,  it  is  neceftary  to  be  fir  ft  acquainted  with 
Carthage,  that  famous  rival  of  Rome,  fo  powerful  from 
her  wealth  and  commerce,  but  already  arrived  at  that 
fatal  period,  when  the  greateft  powers  have  been  ruined 
by  exceflive  ambition. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  Tyrians  about  feventy 
years  before  Rome,  had  a  mixed  government,  which 
undoubtedly  was  entitled  to  the  higheft  encomiums, 
fince  it  enjoyed  domcftic  peace  and  civil  liberty  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  They  had  two  magiftrates,  chof- 
cn  annually,  who  were  called  fnffetes ,  refembling  the  Spar¬ 
tan  kings  or  Roman  confuls.  Themoft  important  bu- 
finfcfs  of  the  ftate  was  determined  by  the  fenate,  if  they 
were  unanimous  ;  but  if  they  were  not,  it  was  referred 
to  the  people.  They  had  a  tribunal  of  a  hundred  and 
four  fenators,  to  whom  the  generals  of  the  army  were 
obliged  to  be  refponfible  ^  a  too  fevere  tribunal,  fince 

*  they 
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they  even  pumfhcd  the  want  of  fuccefs  with  death,  as 
if  the  beft  generals  could  command  fortune.  Five  of  Tribunal 
thefe  judges  formed  a  fuperiour  council,  like  the  Spar¬ 
tan  Ephori,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  appoint  fucceiTors 
to  the  vacant  feats  in  the  great  tribunal. 

Ariftotle  takes  notice  of  two  great  faults  in  their  dif-  Two_  ^ 
tribution  of  employments  *.  one  was,  that  the  fame  per-  that  gov- 
fon  might  hold  feveral  employments,  which  could  be  jrnme^ 
rarely  confident  with  the  good  of  the  public ;  the  fe-  by  Ari- 
cond,  that  the  poor  were  debarred  from  the  higheft  offi-  ftotle* 
ces,  which  gave  too  much  importance  to  riches,  and  left 
too  little  room  for  emulation.  However,  it  muft  be 
con  felled  that  unlefs  the  poor  were  like  Ariflides  or  Fa-  this  iub- 
bricius,  it  might  be  more  dangerous  to  truft  offices  in  }*&- 
their  hands,  than  in  the  hands  of  people  who  had  lefs 
temptation  to  enrich  themfelvcs.  Befides,  few  people  in 
a  commercial  country  are  well  educated  without  a  for¬ 
tune.  The  misfortune  of  Carthage  was,  that  wealth 
had  introduced  corruption,  and  flimulated  avarice,  fo 
that  every  thing  was  fold,  though  in  fadt  nothing  pro¬ 
perly  was  venal ;  and  then,  according  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  philofopher,  the  magiftrates  made  no  icruple  of 
recovering  what  they  had  advanced,  either  at  the  cxpenfe 
of  the  flats,  or  of  individuals. 

Immerfed  in  commercial  purfuits,  and  contemning  vices  of 
all  arts  and  fciences  which  did  not  lead  to  the  improve-  tbaginj;. 
merit  of  their  fortunes,  the  Carthaginians  were  knavifh,  ans. 
vicious  and  cruel,  and  fuperftition  contributed  to  render 
their  manners  atrocious.  They  offered  human  victims  guman^ 
to  Saturn,  even  their  own  children  y  while  the  mothers, 
fiifling  the  calls  of  nature,  could  with  dry  eyes  witnefs 
thefe  horrible  facrifices.  it  was  the  reflecting  upon 
fuch  dreadful  deeds,  that  made  Plutarch  think  fuper¬ 
ftition  more  offenfive  to  the  Deity  than  atheifm.  _  Ge- 
Ion,  king  of  Syracufe,  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  nnpofed  upon  them  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  granting  them  a  peace,  that  they  fhould  abolifh 
human  facrifices  }  but  this  falutary  law  was  no  longer 

obferved,  th^n  while  they  could  not  infringe  it  without 

danger. 
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danger.  The  foothfayers  were  always  confulted  in  every 
affair  of  eonfequence,  and  all  their  errours  were  rendered:' 
facred  by  credulity. 

Temper-  It  feems  that  the  Carthaginians  reckoned  temperance 
inanded^*a  v^rtue  ?  or  at  lead  it  was  required  from  thofe  in  whom 
to  magif-  intemperance  is  commonly  of  the  mod  fatal  eonfequence, 
ihVarmyfThe  magiftfates' abftained  from  wine  while  they  were  in' 
office,  and  the  army  were  prohibited  from  drinking  it 
while  they  remained  in  the  fjeld.  Though  they  were* 
not  a  warlike  nation,  and  employed  mercenaries  to  fave 
the  blood  and  preferve  the  commerce  of  their  citizens, 
yet  they  had  a  cuftom  very  well  calculated  to  excite. 
Military  military  ardour.  The  foldiers  wore  as  many  rings  as 
peS”  they  had  feryed  Campaigns,  and  thefe  rings  were  looked 
upon  as  honourable  badges  of  diftindlion-  Honour  is 
the  fpur  of  warriors. 

power  &  Carthage,  always  unifed  to  Tyre,  its  mother  country, 
commerce was  imperceptibly  raifed  even  above  that  famous  city, 
thage,  by  commerce  and  new  colonies.  She  had  fubje&ed 
Sardinia,  a  great  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  Being  mif- 
trefs  of  the  fea,  fine  every  where  collected  the  fuperfluities 
pf  different  countries  at  -  filial  1  expepfe,  to  fell  them  at  a 
high  price  ellewhere.  Having  no  rivals,  fine  eafily  im¬ 
posed  this  kind  of  ta#  on  other  nations. 

Voyage  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  was  commanded  tq 
B^r,no-  make  the  toifr  of  Africa  by  the  ffraits  of  Gibraltar,  as 
the  Phenicians  did  in  the  time  of  Nechos ;  and  would 
have  performed  one  of  the  greateft  enterprifes  which  had 
been  conceived  by  the  Ancients,  if  he  had  not  fallen 
fhort  of  prpvifions.  Biff  Carthage,  by  extending  her 
empire,  was  haftening  to  deftruffion ;  for  the  love  of 
conqueft,  which  is  dangerous  to  all  people,  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  commercial  government  and  interefk. 

Carthage  and  Rome  had  entered  into  leveral  treaties 

Ancient  o> 

treaties  of  alliance  ;  the  fffft  under  the  confulfhip  of  Brutus,  by 
the^caS.  certain  limits  were  fixed  for  the  Roman  naviga- 

thaginianstioii,  and  the  Carthaginians  engaged  to  do  no  injury  in 
&  Eomans  Latiuvn.  This  treaty,  which  has  been  handed  down 
entire  by  Polybius,  fhews  that  there  was  a  mutual  diff 
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trull  mb  filling  at  that  time  between  the  two  nations. 

By  a  fecond  treaty,  made  in  the  year  four  hundred  and 
five  of  Rome,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  eight  before 
the  Chrifttan  era,  it  was  agreed,  among  other  articles, 

‘that  the  Romans  fbould  not  be  at  liberty  to  trade  in 
Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  at  Carthage,  where  they  might 
difpofe  of  all  kinds  of  merchandife  which  were  not  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  might  have  the  fame 
privilege  at  Rome  :  which  conventions  were  renewed  at 
different  times,  with  feme  alterations.  They  fuppofed, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  moft  powerful,  but  that 
the  Romans  had  fufficient  Irength  to  make  therpfelves 
dreaded.  Both  nations  were  deflrous  to  make  a  con* 
quel  of  Sicily,  and  the  flame  of  war  was  very  foon  kin¬ 
dled  by  ambition.  But  before  we  begin  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  progrefs,  we  rouft  mention  the  revolutions 
of  Sicily, 

Sixty  years  after  the  Syracufans  had  fhaken  off  the  Dionyfius 
yoke  of  the  family  of  Gelon,  eleven  after  they  had  driven  the°MI11 
out  the  Athenians,  and  four  hundred  and  five  before  our  Revolu_ 
era,  Dionyflus  the  tyrant  made  himfelf  maler  of  the  If  tions  in 
city,  and  by  his  abilities,  victories  and  cruelties  elablilh-  ^‘^ea  ’ 
ed  his  power  in  that  ifland.  He  had  conquered  the  war  with 
Carthaginians,  and  driven  them  almol  entirely  out  of  e 
Sicily.  To  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  being  reckoned  a 
poet,  a  pafiion  for  gaining  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games., 
a  rigorous  feverity  again!  the  friends  of  truth,  a  iufpi- 
cious  and  mercilefs  tyranny,  and  a  fhamcful  contempt  of 
religion,  were  added,  a  Irength  of  genius  and  courage 
which  fupported  him  thirty  eight  years  upon  the  throne, 
though  furrounded  by  crowds  of  domelic  enemies. 

Among  many  anecdotes  which  ate  related  of  Diony-  Anecdotes 
fius  the  tyrant,  the  following  feem  to  me  to  be  the  mol 
remarkable.  He  had  fent  Phiioxenus  the  philofopher  “ 
to  the  Quarry  (the  name  of  a  prifon)  becauie  he  pre¬ 
fumed  not  to  admire  fome  verfes  of  which  the  tyrant 
was  vain;  and,  having  ordered  him  back  next  day, 
alked  his  fentiments  of  a  new  piece  ;  upon  which  Phi- 

Iqxenes  turning  round  to  the  guards,  Carry  me  back  to  ?  - 

the 
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the  Quarry ,  faid  be ;  but  upon  this  occafion  the  tyrant 
underftood'  raillery.  Being  in  want  of  money,  he  plun¬ 
dered  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  carrying  off  a  cloak  of 
mafTy  gold,  with  which  the  god  was  decorated,  faying, 
This  cloak  is  too  heavy  in  fummer, ,  and  too  cold  in  winter  ; 
and  caufed  one  of  woolen  to  be  put  upon  the  ftatue,  as 
fuitable  for  every  feafon.  This  wretched  prince  would 
have  no  barber  but  his  own  daughters ;  and,  even  dread¬ 
ing  the  razor  or  fciffars  in  their  hands,  taught  them  to 
finge  off  the  hair  with  nutfhells.  Dionyfius  the  young¬ 
er,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him  without  any  obftru&ion. 
Dinrtyfius  This  voluptuous  and  effeminate  prince  gave  himfelf 
younger.  UP  t0  ^ie  fcduftions  of  profperity,  and  feemed  to 

reign  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  continue  intoxicated 
Dion  be-  with  pleafures ;  but  his  brother  in  law  Dion,  the  wifeft 
cmedfex-  °f  inhabitants  of  Syracufe,  having  perfuaded  him 

pei«  Dio-  to  prevail  with  the  famous  Plato  to  come  to  his  court, 
nyiius.  fl-uc]y?  philofophy  and  morals  came  in  the  train  of  the 
philofopher.  If  the  courtiers  could  have  been  brought 
to  relifh  the  reformation,  Syracufe  would  have  had -an 
excellent  prince  ;  but  they  formed  falfe  accufations  a- 
gaind  Ebon,  and  caufed  him  to  be  banifhed.  Plato  im¬ 
mediately  followed  him.  You  are  going  to  rail  again/l  me 
with  your  philofopher s,  faid  the  prince,  when  he  gave  him 
leave  to  depart.  God  forbid,  replied  he,  that  the  academy 
Jkould  be  in  fuck  want  of  fubjeEls  as  to  oblige  us  to  think  of 
you  l  The  rrioft  horrid  injuftice  very  foon  completed 
the  difgrace  of  Dion  :  his  property  was  fold,  and  his 
wife  given  to  another.  The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  aggriev¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  oppreffions,  folicited  his  help  again  ft  the 
tyrant ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  advice  of  Plato,  who 
difapproved  the  attempt,  he  refolved,  by  a  remarkable 
revolution,  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  country 
and  to  himfelf.  In  fa£t,  he  delivered  Syracufe  from  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  governed  for  fome  time  with  the  greateft  pru¬ 
dence  ;  but  an  ungrateful  people,  hurt  by  the  aufterity 
of  his  manners,  fuddenly  forgot  all  his  fervices ;  he  was 
Diony fius  aftadlnated  by  a  treacherous  friend  ;  and  Dionyfius  re- 
reftcrcd.  mour^e^  the  throne  ten  years  after  he  had  been  expelled. 

The 
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The  Corinthians  having  fent  the  famous  Timoieon  to  Dionyfius 
the  affiflance  of  Syracufe,  which  was  one  of  their  colo- 
nies,  Dionyfius  was  again  dethroned,  and  being  bamflied  ed^by  Ti¬ 
to  Corinth,  there  ended  his  days  in  poverty.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  thought  to  terrify  Philip  from  his  example,  by  re¬ 
plying  to  a  threatening  letter  which  he  lent  them,  with 
thefe  words,  Dionyfius  at  Corinth . 

Sicily  did  not  long  enjoy  the  peace  and  liberty  to  Agatho- 
which  they  were -reftored  by  Timoieon.  Agathocles,  a  fifiy 
cotemporary  of  Alexander,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sy-  rant  op 
racufe  by  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  s>rdClue‘ 
afterwards  quarrelled.  Befieged  in  Syracufe,  he  ventur¬ 
ed  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  ;  defeated  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  fuffered  a  reverie  of  fortune,  bafely  abandoned 
his  army,  and  die^l  by  poifon. 

Syracufe,  befieged  anew  by  the  Carthaginians,  appli-  TheSy- 
ed  for  afiiflance  to  Pyrrhus,  at  that  time  in  Italy. 

That  prince  was  at  firft  fuccefsful  in  fighting  for  her, 
but  afterwards  unfortunate.  He  exclaimed,  in  quitting  Cartha- 
Sicily,  What  a  charming  field  ofi  battle  do  we  leave  fior  the  sm,ans- 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  !  The  Syracufans  choie  Hie-  They 
ro  for  their  king.  Then  it  was  that  the  Punic  wars  ^°^efor 
began,  which  fprung  from  the  ambitious  policy  of  Rome  their  king 
much  more  than  from  either  juftice  or  necefiity. 

— . . i  ■■  mi  I 

C  HAP.  III. 

Firfit  Runic  War ,  and  its  Confiequences. 

THE  Mamertines,  who  were  originally  Campa-Yearof 
nian  mercenaries,  by  a  deed  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Rome^ 
Roman  garrifon  at  Rhegium,  which  was  ieverely  pm  ma®s  u°n\ 
nifhed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took  pofiefiion  of  cap 
Medina.  They  were  attacked  by  Pliero  and  afiified  iLVsYciiy 
by  Carthage;  but,  being  equally  afraid  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  king  of  Syracufe,  put 
themlelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
nour  forbid  the  fenate  to  declare  in  their  favour ;  but  the 
people,  who  were  not  fo  delicate  in  their  ideas  of  deco¬ 
rum. 
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.rum,  were  de  (irons  of  a  war,  from  which  they  promifed 
Angular  advantage  to  themfel-ves.  The  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  the  fupreme  law,  they  immediately  took  up 
arms.  Appius  Claudius,  the  confu-1,  with  a  fmall  fleet 
palled  the  ftraits ;  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  who  had  united  againft  him  ;  left  a  garrifon  at 
Medina,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  jthe. greater  glory, 
as  it  was  the  fir  ft  time  the  Romans  had  tried  their 
ftrength  out  of  the  continent. 

They  en-  Either  from  prudence,  or  being  unable  to  renft,  Hi- 
liiiarc°eaflero  watered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  fave  his 
with  Hie- ow ii  kingdom.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  pofleflion 
of  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  and  the  maritime  towns ; 
but  they  could  be  driven  from  thence  by  the  help  of 
the  Syracufans. 

Year  of  The  famous  city  of  Agrigentum  was  taken  after  a 
^‘^r^long  fiege,  and  the  enemy  defeated  in  a  fevere  enga  ge - 
aformid^- ment.  The  Romans,  encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefles, 
bie  fleet.  en}arggg  their  views.  They  found  the  neceffity  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  naval  power,  and  undertook  to  form  one  ;  for 
before  this  time  they  had  never  had  a  fleet  deferving 
the  name,  their  veffels  being  rather  fmall  barks  than 
Chips.  A  Carthaginian  galley,  which  was  ft ra tided  on 
the  coaft  of  Italy,  ferved  them  for  a  model,  and  they  la¬ 
boured  with  fuch  zeal,  that  in  two  months  time,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Polybius,  they  equipped  a  hundred  galleys  of 
five  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three  banks.  The 
rowers  were  in  the  mean  time  exercifed  upon  the  fea 
Chore,  fitting  upon  benches  as  if  they  had  been  on  board 
a  galley.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
galleys,  and  their  manner  of  working  them,  could,  upon 
a  firft  attempt,  equal  tliofe  of  a  people  who  were  matters 
of  the  fea.  To  acquire  a  fuperiority,  it  was  neceflary 
to  find  a  method  of  fighting  with  firm  footing  on  board 
their  Chips,  ib  as  to  render  the  addrefs  and  maritime  (kill 
of  the  Carthaginians  of  no  avail.  What  is  it  of  which 
genius  is  incapable  when  roufed  by  great  motives  ? 

Naval  vie-  The  conful,  Duilius,  had  a  machine  added  to  every 

theyconfuiS^le^5  CQryu$,  which,  falling  upon  the  fhip  of  the 
p-uiiius.  ’  enemy. 
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enemy,  fefved  equally  to  grapple,  and  as  a  bridge  for 
boarding.  The  invention  was  crowned  with  every  pof- 
hble  fuccefs,  for  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  killed 
feven  thoufand  men,  made  as  many  prifoners,  took  four 
(core  and  funk  thirteen  of  their  galleys.  Never  had  a 
victory  been  gained  fo  -pleafing  to  the  Romans  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  oi  Ins  life,  IDuilius  was  treated  with  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  refpect.  At  his  return  from  fup- 
per  in  the  city,  he  was  always  preceded  by  a  man  carry¬ 
ing  a  torch,  and  another  playing  on  an  inftrument  of 
mu  lie. 

For  a  few  years,  vibtorres'&nd  inftances  of  heroic  va-  New  fuc= 
lour  fucceeded  almoft  without  interruption.  They  took  ceires* 
Corfica  and  Sardinia  from  the  enemy.  Calphurnius,  a  Heroic  ^ 
legionary  tribune,  faved  the  army  in. Sicily  by  an  ad  ion 
fimilar  to  that  of  Leonidas  againft  the  Perfiaas.  H  IS  nius. 
three  hundred  companions  fell  in  the  adion  j  he  alone 
efcaped,  all  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  his  reward  was  a 
crown  of  grafs.  The  Romans,  having  taken  fix-ty  gab 
leys  at  the  battle  of  Ecnomus,  thought  themfelves  in  a 
fituation  to  attack  Africa. 

Regains,  one  of  the  victorious  confuls,  carried  the  war 
into  that  country,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  confulfhip  Ecnomus 
received  orders  to  remain  in  quality  of  proconful.  He  ' 

then  complained,  and  demanded  a  fucceffor  ;  becaufe,  Africa.- 
he  (aid,  a  thief  had  Helen  away  his  labouring  utenfils, 
and  if  he  did  not  return  to  cultivate  his  little  field,  he 
and  his  family  run  a  vifk  of  perilling  with  hunger.  The 
fenate  gave  orders  that  the  field  of  Regulus  fhould  be 
cultivated,  and  his  family  fupported,  at  the  public  ex- 
penfe.  The  Roman  people,  faid  Seneca,  became  his 
labourer.  Thus  we  fee  that  poverty  frill  continued  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  the  Roman  generals  ;  but  ive 
cannot  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  Regulus  had  not  feme 
fecret  motive  for  defiring  to  be  recalled  ;  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  his  wants  would  undoubtedly  have  obtained  the 
fame  affiftance  5  but  perhaps  he  longed  for  a  triumph,  oi 
which  he  might  be  difappointed  by  a  reVerfe  of  fortune. 

What  followed  gives  authority  to  this  conje&ure. 


Year  of 
Home  497 
Regulus 
vanquifh- 
ed  by 
Xanthip- 
pvis.  and 
by  bis 
own  fault .. 


The  Ro¬ 
mans  con¬ 
tinue  the 
war  with 
zeal. 


Heroic 
death  o.f 
Regulus. 
as  men¬ 
tioned  by 
a  number 
oJf  hiltori- 
ans. 
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Regulus,  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and 
wanting  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  offered  fuch  hard 
terms  to  the  enemy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
conflernation,  they  were  reje&ed.  By  his  faying,  That 
they  mujl  either  learn  to  conquer ,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  eon - 
queror ,  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  drooping  Car¬ 
thaginians,  from  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  defpair.  Some 
Grecian  auxiliaries  in  Carthaginian  pay  arrived  in  this 
critical  fituation  of  their  affairs.  Xanthippus,  a  Lace¬ 
demonian,  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  accuftomed  them 
to  fubmit  to  difcipline,  and  filled  their  minds  with  zeal 
and  confidence.  He  attacked  the  prefumptuous  Regu¬ 
lus,  who,  imagining  himfelf  invincible,  took  no  precau¬ 
tions  to  defeat  his  enemy,  and  was  therefore  conquered 
and  taken  prifoner.  An  example,  fays  Polybius,  very 
proper  to  teach  us  to  be  lefs  confident  and  more  pru¬ 
dent.  Let  us  learn  by  the  errours  and  misfortunes  of 
others,  to  avoid  the  like  errours  and  misfortunes.  This 
is  the  valuable  advantage  to  be  gained  by  reading, 
Xanthippus  faved  the  Carthaginians,  but,  dreading  their 
jealoufy,  privately  withdrew. 

The  fuccefs  which  the  Romans  had  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war  could  not  be  effaced,  and  made  them  redou¬ 
ble  their  efforts  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet,  to  purfue  it  with 
frefh  vigour ;  but  this  armament  was  dedroyed  by  dorms 
and  fhipwrecks,  which  made  them  renounce  all  hopes  of 
becoming  mafters  of  the  fea  ;  however,  when  they  came 
to  confider  the  great  fuperiority  which  the  enemy  de¬ 
rived  from  their  naval  force,  they  haftened  to  get  ready 
a  new  fleet.  Before  it  was  prepared  to  put  to  fea,  Me- 
tellus  the  proconful  gained  a  complete  viflory  near  Pa- 
normus  (Palermo).  Six  fcore  elephants  ferved  to  grace 
his  triumph,  which  afforded  a  new  fpeflacle  to  the 
Romans. 

At  lad  the  fleet  fet  fail,  to  lay  fiege  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
dronged  place  ppflefTed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
It  was  upon. this  occafion  that  the  Carthaginians  fent 
ambaffadours  to  propofe  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  If, 
notwithdanding  the  filence  of  Polybius,  we  may  credit 
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a  number  of  hiftorians,  Rcgulus,  who  was  fent  with 
thefe  ambaftadours,  perfuaded  the  Romans  not  to  make 
the  exchange,  and  then  returned  to  Carthage  to  differ  a. 
mod  dreadful  punifhment.  To  revenge  his  death,  the 
Romans  gave  up  the  chief  prifoners  to  ,  his  wife  and 
children,  who  fhewed  they  were  as  great  barbarians  as 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  certain,  that  even  their  virtue 
had  a  mixture  of  favage  cruelty. 

During  the  nine  years  that  the  fiege  of  Lilyb^um  ^^eofo 
lafted,  both  nations  difplayed  every  refource  which  they  BatTieo*? 
could  command.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  haughty,  impru- 
dent  conful,  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  the  where  the 
port  of  Drepanum,  and  loft  his  own,  which  was  deftroy-  ^uheir 
ed  by  Adherbal.  It  is  reported,  that,  upon  being  in-  fleet, 
formed  before  the  engagement  that  the  facred  pullets 
would  not  eat,  he  caufed  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
-  fea,  faying  with  a  fneer,  Since  they  will  not  eat ,  let  them 
drink.  This  was  diffident  among  fuch  fuperftitious 
people  to  dilliearten  the  foldiers.  Storms  and  fhip- 
wrecks,  and  other  misfortunes,  totally  deftroy  ed  the  Ro¬ 
man  fleet,  except  fome  fhips  fitted  out  by  private  per- 
lons  at  their  own  expenfe  to  cruife  againft  the  enemy. 

At  laft  the  zeal  of  the  people  fupplied  the  want  of  pub-  They  re¬ 
lic  money,*  every  one  contributing  in  proportion  to  his  f0af”  and 
ability  to  fit  out  a  new  armament ;  the  republic,  whole 
promifes  did  not  deceive  them,  having  engaged  that vl" ane ' 
their  money  fhould  be  refunded.  Two  hundred  gal¬ 
leys  of  five  banks  of  oars  were  foon  fitted  out  ;  and  Lu- 
tatius,  the  conful,  deftroyed  the  fleet  under  Hanno,  de¬ 
feated  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  the  famous  Ha- 
nibal,  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  die  for  a  peace, 
and  mod  imperioufly  di&ated  the  conditions. 

It  was  ftipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  total-  Year  of 
ly  evacuate  Sicily ;  that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years, 
they  fhould  pay  2200  talents  of  diver  (about  peace. 

£.  325,480  Englifh)  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  fhould 

reftore 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  of  Lilybaeum,  money  was  fo  fear ce  that  at 
Rome  the  bufhel  of  corn  colt  but  one  at ,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  drachma.  For 
the  fame  price  they  had  a  congius  of  wine  (about  one  gallon)  twelve  pounds  of 
meat,  ten  pounds  of  olive  oil,  &c.  Piin .  1.  xvii.  c.  3. 
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reftore  the  prifhners  and  deferters  without  ranfom  ;  and, 
iaftly,  fhould  not  make  war  againft  Hiero  or  his  allies. 
The  Ro-  The  Roman  people  refuted  to  ratify  the  treaty  but  up- 
^HbePre"on  condition  that  they  fhould  have  an  additional  then- 
hard  con-  (and  talents  for  the  expenfes  of  the  war*  the  time  of' 
dmoas'  payment  of  the  other  fums  to  be  reduced  to  ten  years* 
and  the  Carthaginians  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  iflands 
Sicily  de- lying  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Except  the  kingdom 
vITro-  of  Syracufe,  Sicily  was  declared  a  Roman  province  y 
man  pro-  which  was  a  name  they  gave  to  all  their  conquefts  out 
of  Italy.  A  prsetor  and  qusftor  were  fent  thither  regu¬ 
larly  every  year,  the  firft  to  be  a  judge  in  civil  matters,' 
the  other  to  gather  the  taxes. 

From  Thus  we  fee  the  Romans,  after  a  continual  war  of 
eSupe-  *wenty  f°ur  years,  without  wealth,  ignorant  of  the  art 
riorlty  of  of  navigation,  fuftaining  a  lofs  of  feven  hundred  galleys, 
iTun^^was  and  yet  preferibing  terms  to  the  opulent  city  of  Car- 
derived.  thage,  whofe  Ioffes  were  lefs  confiderable,  with  infinitely 
greater  refources.  An  inflexible  fteadinefs  in  all  her  re- 
folutions,  an  invincible  love  of  glory  and  defire  of  con- 
quell;,  the  conftant  practice  of  lighting,  and  the  moft 
rigid  difeipline,  all  together  contributed  to  determine 
every  contefl  in  favour  of  Rome.  A  people  devoted 
entirely  to  war  ought  certainly  to  fucceed  againft  a  nation 
which  never  enters  into  it  but  for  the  fake  of  her  cot 
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merce. 

Belides,  the  Carthaginians,  by  crucifying  fuch  of  dicir 
generals  as  happened  to  be  unfortunate  in  war,  infpired 
terrour  rather  than  emulation  ;  whereas  the  Romans  in¬ 
fpired  their  people  with  courage,  by  punching  difobedi- 
ence  and  cowardice,  and  eveFy  failure  in  duty,  with  de¬ 
gradation,  and  by  difdaining  to  ranfom  their  prifoners  y 
without  reckoning  misfortunes,  to  which  every  man  is 
fubjedl,  as  crimes.  Four  hundred  young  knights,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ordered  Upon  fome  prefling  and  imlifpenfable 
fervice,  refufed  to  obey y  by  the  judgment  of  tli£  6en- 
fors  they  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  horfes ;  but 
they  were  not  loft  to  the  ftate  y  they  could  ftill  wipe  out 
the  ftain,  and  recover  their  rank.  A  falut'ary  punifh- 

ment 
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tfieiit  ferved  only  to  revive  the  ferife  they  otight  to  have 
of  their  duty.  In  one  word,  Rome  had  a  great  deal  of 
ambition,  and  excellent  foldiers  to  execute  her  ambi¬ 
tious  purpofes ;  (he  aimed  unrerriittingly  at  the  great 
object  of  her  politics,  which  was,  to  aggrandize  lierfelf ; 
and  her  confuls  were  the  more  zealous  td  diftitfguifh 
themfelves,  as  they  continued  but  a  fliort  time  in  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  by  thefe  means  that  Rome  became  the 
mi  ft  refs  of  the  world.  The  number  of  citizens  was 
much  diminifhed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Panic  war. 

The  army  of  Carthage  was  compofed  of  African  mer-  Year  of 
canaries;  who,  far  from  ferving  with  that,  zeal  which  Revolt  If 
love  of  country  infpires,  were  more  inclined  to  revolt,  Sardinia 
that  they  might  gain  advantages  for  themfelves.  The  JheCar- 
Carthaginians  wanted  to  fend  them  home,  and  to  th3§ini' 
reduce  their  pay ;  which  proved  the  fignal  for  a  dreadful ans’ 
{edition.  The  city  would  have  been  taken  and  plun¬ 
dered,  if  it  had  not  been  for  H  ami  lean  The  rnercena-  The  Rc~ 
ries  feized  Sardinia*  and  made  art  offer  df  it  to  the  Ro-  ™?nesit 
mans,  by  whom  it  was  rejected ;  but  they  afterwards  notvmh- 
found  a  pretence  to  take  poffeffion  of  it,  becaufe  they 
found  it  convenient  for  their  purpofe.  They  compelled 
the  Carthaginians  to  renounce  it,  and  to  pay  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  armament  which  was  fitted  out  for  taking 
it.  As  the  Carthaginians  could  not  revenge  the  infult, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply. 

A  general  peace  occafioned  the  temple  of  Janus  to  be  the  tem~ 
fhut,  which  had  been  kept  conftantly  open  from  thePleoH^ 

.  r  yg'f  T  /  1  J  *■  .  .  nus  liiut, 

time  or  Numa.  In  a  rew  months  it  was  again  opened, 
and  never  more  fhut  till  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  War 
was  the  element  of  the  Romans;  yet  moft  authors  extol 
their  juftice  and  humanity. 

Ambaftadours  were  fent  into  Illyria,  to  demand  re-  Year  of 
paration  of  certain  injuries  done  by  the  corfairs  of  that 
nation  to  fome  merchants.  Teuta,  their  queen*  replied,  corfairs. 
that  (he  would  give  no  orders  for  attacking  the  Romans, 
but  that  the  kings  of  the  country  were  not  accuftomed 
to  prohibit  individuals  from  cruifing ;  to  which  the 
youngeft  of  the  ambaftadours  boldly  replied.  With  us, 

Vql.  I,  D  d  the. 
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R»mc  the  injury  done  to  one  citizen  is  revenged  by  the  republic , 

and  in mS  ^  JhaU  }Jqu  i0  rcfQYm  )'our  cujioms .  TeUta, 
riais  rc-  provoked  at  this  affront,  caufed  the  ambaffadours  to  be 
duced.  pU£  (jeath.  The  Romans  fubclued  Illyria,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  (hewing  thetnfelves  to  the  Greeks, 
^ans^io"  Corinth  Athens,  not  forefeeing  that  they  would  one 
iioured  in  day  become  the  (laves  of  this  people,  hitherto  unknown, 
Greece,  admitted  them  to  their  games  and  their  myfleries. 

War  a-  The  Gauls  were  making  preparations  in  the  mean 
ciauis  ofC  t‘me  aSa*ni^  Eome,  who  had  provoked  them  by  diftri- 
itaiy.S°  buting  the  lands  of  the  Senones.  The  pontiffs  were 
confulted  about  the  means  of  warding  off  the  florin, 
and  in  confequence  of  their  reply  two  Gauls  were  buried 
alive.  Barbarous  fuperflition  feems  every  where  to  have 
caufed  murder  to  have  been  committed,,  in  honour  of 
the  Deity  who  forbids  and  punifhes  it.  This  barbarity 
enraged  the  Gauls,  and  they  overcame  a  confiderable 
army  in  Tufcany ;  but,  fighting  half  naked,  they  were 
defeated  in  feveral  engagements.  The  Romans  paffed 
oil  alpine  the  Po,  for  the  firfl  time,  in  five  hundred  thirty.  They 
daui  re-  toop.  ]yjjianj  the  capital  of  Infubria ;  made  thetnfelves 
^ov?nce,a mailers  of  Liguria,  and  united  thefe  two  countries  into 
kc’  one  province  by  the  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul.  One  colo¬ 
ny  was  eflablifhed  at  Cremona,  another  at  Placentia  -r 
Iflria  and  Illyria  were  next  fubdued.  I  only  point  out 
thofe  events.  The  fecond  Punic  war  prefects  us.  with 
fome  more  memorable  tranla&ions. 

C  II  A  P.  IV. 

Second  Punic  War,  till  the  Battle  of  Cannot. 

Vrogrefs  rPHE  Carthaginians  very  foon  repaired  their  lodes 
oif  the  1  by  new  conquefls  gained  in  Spain,  into  which  Ha- 
nians'un-  miicar  had  carried  the  war,  after  having  made  his  fon 
der  Ha-  Hannibal  fwear  irreconcilable  hatred  againfl  the  Ro- 
SS  mans.  In  the  courfe  of  nine  years,  he  had  greatly  ex* 
in  Spain.  f^iHed  the  dominions  of  Carthage  in  that  country,  from 

whence  they  received  immenfe  riches ;  and  was  fuc- 

ceeded 
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Ceeded  in  the  command  by  his  fon  in  law  Afdrubal,  who 

followed  his  Heps,  founded  the  city  of  Carthagena,  and 
greatly  added  to  a  power  whofe  progrefs  could  not  fail 
to  give  uneafinefs  to  the  Romans.  Rome,  feeing  her- 
feif  threatened  by  the  Gauls,  fent  to  negotiate  with  her 
dangerous  rival,  who  was  very  unwilling  to  renew  the 
war.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Carthaginians  Ihould  not 
pafs  the  lberus  (Ebro),  and  that  Saguntum,  a  confidera- 
ble  city  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,-  Ihould  remain 
free  and  independent. 

It  was  impoflible  that  peace  could  long  fubfiff  between  Hannibal 
two  fuch  ambitious  powers,  with  fuch  oppofite  interefts.  m^dsisr 
Afdrubal  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  difpofitioh,  and  faith-  sPain* 
fully  obferved  the  treaty ;  but  at  his  reqiiefi:  young  Han¬ 
nibal  was  fent  to  him  into  Spain.  He  died,  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  whofe  greatefi: 
pafiion  was  for  war,  being  appointed  his  fucceffor,  very 
foon  dedicated  his  whole  attention  to  accomplish  the 
vafl  projects  of  his  uncommon  genius,  and  gave  full 
Icope  to  his  natural  difpofition.  About  twenty  fix  years  His  cha* 
of  age,  he  already  added  prudence  to  the  molt  heroic  r*der# 
qualities.  He  was  adored  by  his  foldiers,  becaufe  he 
was  at  once  their  moft  perfect  model,  and  greatefi  be¬ 
nefactor.  He  was  fbber,  vigilant,  indefatigable,  inured 
to  every  kind  of  toil,  never  dedicating  any  time  for  Deep 
but  what  was  abfolutely  necefiary  to  recover  him  from 
the  fatigue  of  bufmefs,  Deeping  fometimes  upon  the 
.  ground  amidft  the  common  centinels,  liberally  reward¬ 
ing  thofe  adtions  and  military  virtues  in  others  which 
were  his  own  particular  delight ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  Romans,  pofTefimg  the  talents  of  an  artful  politician, 
in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  thofe  of  an  accompliihed  gen¬ 
eral. 

Though  the  Barcan  party,  of  whom  his  father  was  the  Year  ©f 
chief,  ruled  in  Carthage,  and  had  already  declared  in  ?on?e^4 
favour  or  a  war,  yet  as  their  opponents  might  one  day  ges  and 
prevail,  Hannibal  would  not  undertake  any  thing  with- takes  Sa~ 
out  the  content  of  the  republic.  By  employing  his  in  ain- 
emifiarics  to  complain  of  the  Saguntines,  and  to  render 
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the  Romans  odious  and  fufpe&ed,  he  obtained  full 
power  to  ad,  with  refped  to  Saguntum,  as  he  fhould 
judge  mod  proper  for  the  intere'ft  of  Carthage.  That 
city,  being  inverted;  applied  to  the  Romans  for  aftift- 
ance,  who  lent  ambartadours,  but  their  remonftrances 
were  of  no  avail.  After  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  the* 
Saguntines,  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  burnt 
all  their  valuable  effeds ;  and,  fetting  fire  to  their  houf-' 
es,  mort  of  them  perilhed  in  the  flames  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  rert  were  put  to  the  fvvord.  . 
Romede-  Rome  keenly  reproached  herfelf  for  negleding  to 
ag*TnftWarfuccour  fa^h  xifefiul  and  faithful  allies,  and,  preparing 
Carthage,  for  war,  fent  a  new  embaffy  to  alk  the  reafon  of  an  en~ 
terprife  contrary  to  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  Far 
from  delivering  up  Hannibal,  as  the  Romans  required, 
the  Carthaginians  pretended  to  juftify  the  fiege  of  Sa¬ 
guntum  from  their  example.  Fabius,  who  was  chief  of 
the  embafty,  not  caring  to  enter  into  liiperfluous  dif- 
cuflions,  making  a  fold  in  his  robe,  1  here  carry  feace^  or 
war,  faid  he  haughtily  ;  chooje  one  or  the  other .  The 
chief  of  the  fenate  declared,  in  a  tone  equally  haughty, 
that  he  himfelf  might  choofe.  1  chooje  war ,  then ,  re¬ 
plied  Fabius;  which,  being  agreeable  to  the  Barcan 
party,  was  cheerfully  accepted. 

Examina*  It  is  a  great  political  queftion,  whether  or  not  this 

rao1tivesofWar  WaS  J11^*  ^ie  ^  treaty  exPre^7  k°re> 

Second  Carthaginians  fhould  not  attack  Saguntum,  and  in  this 
Punic  war  £jie  convention  was  violated  :  but  the  invafion  of 

Sardinia  and  Corfica  by  the  Romans,  and  their  impofing 
a  new  tribute  upon  Carthage  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  were  attempts  equally  odious.  As  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  no  proof  of  compliance  in  the 
treaty  made  with  Afd rubai,  but  by  a  filence  of  feverai 
vears,  they  were  not  without  a  pretence  to  elude  the 
obfervation  of  it.  On  both  Tides  we  fhall  find  injuftice, 
violence,  bitternefs,  and  an  ambitious  jealoufy,  vyatchmg 
for  favourable  opportunities.  The  voice  of  equity,  and 
the  laws  of  good  faith,  have  little  power  when  the  part 

fions  bear*  fway  ;  and  the  war  in  appearance  the  mort  juft 

is 
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is  aim  oft  always  blamable  in  its  principles.  Rome 
feemed  to  have  a  right  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  Sagun- 
tum  ;  but  Rome  wanted  to  humble  and  ftrip  Carthage. 

We  have  reafon  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  human  racegpolitics 
when  the  political  tranfadions  between  nations  are  not 
guided  by  morality  :  then  indeed  treaties  are  but  weak  ced  by 
ties ;  then  the  different  ftates,  always  upon  the  watch,  mwra  3' 
and  in.  continual  diftruft  of  one  another,  under  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  friendship,  are  certain  enemies  :  and  as  the 
firft  law  of  nature  obliges  us  to  watch  for  our  own  pre¬ 
servation,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  horrours  of 
war  may  be  juftified,  by  the  neceffity  of  preventing  cer¬ 
tain  attacks,  as  the  only  means  left  for  lelff  defence. 

The  Roman  ambafladours,  who  endeavoured  to  en- 
ter  into  treaties  of  alliance  in  Spain  and  with  the  Gauls,  cits  the 
found  theft  people  ftrongly  prepoffeffed  againft  the  re-  spa^jds 
public.  They  were  told  in  Spain,  that  the  deftrudion  toaffift 
of  Saguntum  was  no  motive  for  choofing  fuch  allies :  her- 
the  Gauls  thought  it  ridiculous,  that,  after  the  treatment 
given  to  their  countrymen,  the  Romans  fhould  make 
them  a  propofal  for  an  offenfive  alliance  :  the  republic 
therefore  found  that  they  muft  depend  upon  their  own 
ftrength,  which  was  certainly  very  confiderable.  Befide 
fix  legions,  which  amounted  to  twenty  four  thoufand 
infantry  and  eighteen  hundred  horfe,  they  had  a  body 
of  forty  eight  thoufand  men  from  the  other  Italian 
ftates,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  fail.  The 
two  confuls  drew  lots  for  the  different  departments; 
Sempronius  fet  out  for  Africa,  and  Publius  Scipio  to 
fight  in  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal,  having  the  command  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  with  a  power  of  doing  whatever 
he  iudged  proper,  and  not  reftrided  to  time  like  the  the  war 
confuls,  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy.  No  un¬ 
dertaking  was  ever  concerted  with  more  courage,  or 
more  prudence.  He  took  the  moft  proper  meafures  for 
the  fafety  of  the  ftate  ;  procured  perfed  information  of 
the  obftrudions  he  was  to  exped  on  his  way ;  by  kind- 
jiefs  and  prefents  gained  over  a  number  of  Gauls  to  eft 

poufe 
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poufe  his  interefl,  and  perfe&ly  won  the  hearts  of  all  his 
fioldiers.  As  be  had  forefeen  every  thing,  no  dangers 
could  difmay  him  ;  and  though  he  was  to  meet  with 
Tome  very  terrible,  yet,  being  fatisfied  that  he  could 
overcome  them,  he  fet  out  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
true  hero.  . 

Year  of  The  paffage  of  the  river  Iberus,  and  the  Pyrenean 
He^afles5  fountains,  with  which  he  glorioudy  begun,  is  nothing 

iotwilh5’  *U  comPa.rifol1  °f  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  On  the 
tianding  news  of  his  march,  Scipio  repaired  with  all  diligence  to 

eftedima.N  tbe  ?eighbourbood  of  Marfeiiles,  with  an  intention  of 
jjjuities.”  making  Gaul  the  theafre  of  adlion  ;  but  being  deceived 
by  the  alacrity  of  the  enemy,  he  neither  could  meet  him, 
nor  prevent  his  palling  the  Rhone.  Neither  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  river,  nor  the  Gauls  who  defended  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  could  retard  thp  progrefs  of  Hannibal;  he 
even  faved  his  elephants.  Having  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  in  the  month  of  October,  he  found  them 
covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  and  guarded  by  favage 
mountaineers,  who  might  deftroy  his  army  by  tumbling 
down  mafies  of  rock  upon  them  from  the  fummits  of 
the  mountains :  however,  with  infinite  labour  he  fur- 
mounted  every  oppolition,  and  in  fifteen  days  arrived  at 
that  charming  country,  which  he  propofed  to  his  troops 
as  the  reward  pf  all  their  labours.  He  had  been  about 
five  months  and  a  half  upon  his  march  from  Carthage - 
iia,  from  whence  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
infantry,  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  of  whom  there  re¬ 
mained  only  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand 
horfe  when  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

Pfis march  This  march,  pf  about  four  hundred  leagues,  which 
$rpaTri one  v^as  accomphfhed  notwithflanding  innumerable  obflruc- 
ot^ere  tiofls,  deferyes  to  be  celebrated  among  the  cxtraordina- 
Sarkabic  r7  exploits  of  the  moft  famous  conquerors.  The  hiflo- 

tions^ia  wb*cb  bas  been  left  us  by  Polybius,  is  excellent, 

hiftory'.  though  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  either  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  or  the  pomp  of  that  author.  The  vinegar  with 
which  that  author  makes  them  dilfolve  the  rocks  of  the 
Alps,  too  much  refembles  the  chimeras  of  Herodotus. 

Where 
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Where  could  they  find  fuch  a  quantity  of  vinegar? 

As  foon  as  Hannibal  had  given  his  army  fome  time 
to  repofe  he  was  impatient  to  finalize  himfclf  by  fome  exploits 
enterprifes,  which  might  fpreadthe  terrour  of  his  name  in  luly* 
and  arms.  II e  began  by  taking  Turin,  ^.tid  Scipio 
quickly  advanced  for  the  protection  of  Italy.  I  he  con¬ 
ful  engaged  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Ticinus  (Tc- 
fino),  but  receiving  a  wound,  and  his  cavalry,  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  he  was  killed,  immediately  flying  from  the 
field,  he  repaired  the  Po  clofely  followed  by  Hannibal, 
upon  which  the  Gauls  abandoned  the  Romans  and  join¬ 
ed  the  enemy. 

Sempronius,  a  vain  prefumptuous  man,  being  recalled 
from  Sicily,  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  conquer-  gained 
ing  the  enemy  without  the  afliftance  of  his  colleague, 
who  was  frill  confined  by  his  wound  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  remonftrances  of  Scipio,  perfifted  in  his  refolu- 
tion  to  engage.  As  he  did  not  ftudy  the  proper  feafon, 
but  the  time  which  fuited  his  own  views,  (an  excellent 
obfervation  of  Polybius,)  he  took  his  meafures  fo  badly, 
that  the  two  confular  armies  were  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trebia.  By  a  ftratagem  of  Hannibal  in  the.  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  engagement,  the  conful  palled  the  river, 
notwithflandmg  the  fnow  which  fell,  fo  that  his  foldiers, 
fliff  with  cold,  and  fuffering  with  hunger,  could  fcarce 
hold  their  arms,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  provided 
againfl  fatigue  and  the  Severity  of  the  weather.  Ac 
iVht  of  fuch  an  errour,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the  conle- 

quence. 

The  conqueror,  in  the  next  place,  attempted  to  pals  Danger- 
the  Appenines,  which  from  fome  circumftances  were  al-  “srch  of 
moft  as  dangerous  as  the  Alps.  His  army  luifered  fe-  Hannibal 
verely  by  a  terrible  ftorm  of  two  days  continuance,  in  cany. 
all  which  time  they  could  not  pitch  their  tents.  Se\  en 
elephants,  with  a  number  of  men  and  horfes,  perifhed 
upon  the  occafion.  Yet,  on  getting  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Hannibal  again  attacked  the  conful  Sempronius, 
and  after  a  fevere  action,  in  which  neither  army  gained 

the  advantage,  he  hafiened  to  penetrate  by  the  fhorteft 

road 
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yoad  into  Tufcany,  Deep  marfhes  prefented  themfelveg 
before  him;  a  new  danger,  which  to  any  man  but  Han¬ 
nibal  would  have  been  infurmountable,  His  foldicrs 
flood  in  water  four  days  and  four  nights.  Mounted 
upon  the  Only  elephant  which  remained,  he  could  fcarce 
extricate  himftlf  out  of  the  fens,  and  loft  an  eye  by  a 
defluxion  which  was  occafioned  by  the  bad  air  "and  fa¬ 
tigue.  How  highly  defending  of  admiration  thefeprodU 
gies  of  courage,  if  the  caufe  of  humanity  had  been  their 
object ! 

Year  of  ^  A  new  conful,  the  raifh  Flaminius,  a  man  unworthy 
Th^Ro^0^  tllc  command,  was  by  his  indifcretion  deftined  to 
mans  de-  complete  the  glory  of  Hannibal.  He  alarmed  the  E.o- 
Thrafy-1  fuperftition,  by  (hewing  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
Gienus.  the  aufpices  ;  in  the  next  place,  being  impatient  to 
fight,  he  engaged  in  a  defile  near  the  lake  Thrafymcnus, 
where  he  was  inverted  by  the  enemy,  who  killed  him, 
and  cut  his  army  in  pieces.'  Only  fix  thoufand  Romans 
efcaped  from  the  (laughter,  but  were  next  day  compel¬ 
led  to  furrender;  and  four  thoufand  men,  who  were  on 
the  way  to  join  Flaminius,  were  likewife  defeated. 
Hannibal  feemed  to  command  fortune, 

Prudent  Amidft  all  his  fuccefs,  he  never  forgot  the  part  of  a 
fhe^con/  ^ounc^  Politician,  and  behaved  with  great  humanity  to 
queror.  the  allies  of  Rome,  whom  he  hoped  to  allure  to  his  in* 
tereft  by  difmifling  their  prifoners  without  ranform  He 
fet  himfelf  upas  the  deliverer  of  thefe  people,- who  had 
been  ftript  of  their  rights  by  ambition  and  injuftice  : 
but,  except  from  the  Gauls,  he  met  with  no  aiTiftance. 
Fabius  All  would  have  bepn  ruined  if  the  fenate,  contrary  to 
dilator.  ruie5  not  themfelves  cjiofen  a  didator  who  was  able 
to  reftore  their  affairs  $  I  mean  Fabius,  who  by  his 
prudence  outfhoiie  the  moft  famous  conquerors.  Mi- 
nucius  was  chqfen  general  of  the  horfe  by  the  people  ;  a 
fad  choice,  which  helped  to  fet  off  the  merit  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  to  greater  advantage.  Fabius  began  his  didator- 
fhip  by  fame  religious  ads,  which  were  become  the 
more  neceflary,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been 
(truck  with  a  fuperftitious  panic.  He  made  them  fulfil' 

an 
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an  old  vow  long  in  difufe,  to  which  they  fuppofed  iuc- 
cefs  in  war  was  attached  j  and  then  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  prudently  determined  to  let  the 
enemy  confurne  themfeives  for  want  of  provifions.  He  His  ?ru- 
encamped, upon  heights,  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment,  harraffed  Hannibal,  and  by  this  new  kind  of  war  cert&Han* 
difconcerted  all  his  meafures.  Minucius,  who  was  as  nibah 
impetuous  as  Fabius  was  prudent,  at  fight  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  laying  wafle  the  territories  of  the  allies,  railed 
againfl  his  condud  $  but  Fabius  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  reproaches.  The  cruel  and  almoft  unanimous  ac-  He  rets 
eolation  of  cowardice  could  not  tarnifh  the  reputation  {ions  of 
of  the  dictator,  who  had  fufhcient  fleadinefs  to  fet  at  contempt 
defiance  the  expreffions  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  Sy  at 
were  levelled  at  him,  and  even  to  facrifice  his  own  glory  defiance* 
to  the  good  of  his  country,  efleeming  the  opinion  of  the 
world  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  fenfe  which 
he  had  of  his  duty.  /  Jlmld  be  cowardly  indeed ,  faid  he, 
if  the  fear  of  raillery  made  me  commit  a  fciult. 

At  laft  Fabius  was  accufed  of  keeping  up  a  fectet  Them- 
correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  becaufe  Hannibal,  on  ^eio 
purpofe  to  render  him  fufpeded,  had  fpared  his  lands ; 

Fabius  therefore  ordered  his  fon  to  fell  the  lands,  and  make  his 
to  employ  the  money  in  ranfoming  the  prifoners.  He  vlltue 

r  j  j  °  r  ri  -i  ^morecon- 

was  ordered  to  Rome ;  and  when  one  ot  the  tribunes  or  fp^uous, 
the  people  railed  againfl  him,  he  only  replied,  Fabius 
cannot  he  fuf petted  by  his  fellow  citizens ,  Injuflice  was 
carried  fo  far,  that  his  general  of  horfe  was  appointed  to 
an  equal  (hare  in  the  command  ;  he  therefore  gave  to 
that  rafh  man  one  half  of  his  army.  He  very  foon  faw  Kefaves 
him  engaged  with  the  Carthaginians,  and,  furrounded 
,  on  all  tides,  upon  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated  : 

Fabius  then  rufhed  upon  the  enemy,  and  difperfed 
them.  He  could  be  no  Roman  who  could  withfland 
fuch  proofs  of  worth  j  Minucius  blufhed  at  his  errour, 
and  yielded  the  command  entirely  to  the  di&ator. 

This  campaign  affords  one  of  the  molt  inftrudtive  ief- 
fcias  which  hi  (lory  can  poiiibly  prefeat  either  to  the  citi¬ 
zen  or  ioldier. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Battle  of  Canute,  and  Continuation  of  the  War ,  till  Scipio^ 
Afncanus  was  appointed  to  the  Command  in  Spain. 

XPERIENCE  had  (hewn  the  Romans  how 
much  their  fuccefs  in  war  depended  upon  the 
choice  of  a  general ;  but  the  people  rarely  profit  by  ex¬ 
perience  ;  they  are  hurried  on  by  prejudice,  and  blinded 
by  cabals.  Terentius  Varro,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  who 
likewife  had  excrcifed  the  fame  employment,  and  raifed 
himfelf  by  flattering  the  populace,  without  any  merit 
but  arrogant  prefumption,  was  chofen  conful  in  fpite  of 
Mims  the  nobility. .  Emilius,  his  colleague,  with  all  the  virtues 
league”  a  S00C^  citizen,  and  the  abilities  of  an  excellent  gene¬ 
ral,  found  him  an  adverfary  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  Carthaginians.  Eight  legions,  confining  each  of 
five  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,  with  the 
troops  furnifhed  by  the  allies  confiderably  augmented, 
compofed  a  very  formidable  army  under  the  two  con- 
fuls.  If  commanded  by  Emilius  only,  it  had  been  in¬ 
vincible  ;  but.  by  the  rafhnefs  of  Varro,  it  was  totally 
deftroyed  at -the  famous  battle  of  Cannas  in  Apulia  (La 
Puglia.) 

y^r  of  Two  generals,  having  equal  authority  with  entirely 
Ba°ttieof' 0PP°^lte  principles,  each  commanding  one  day  alter- 
cannee  irately,  are  two  heads  wanting  to  lead  the  fame  body 
different  ways  :  their  mifunderftanding  foreboded  an 
dudtof  unavoidable  misfortune.  Varro,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  his  day  to  command,  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the 
moft  imminent  danger  :  nothing  could  equal  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  his  difpofitions,  nor  could  any  be  conceived 
fuperiour  to  thofe  of  Hannibal.  The  Romans  wer© 
furrounded  and  cut  in  pieces ;  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  three  hours,  the  carnage  became  fo  dreadful,  that  the 
Carthaginian  general  cried  out  to  fpare  the  conquered. 
Emilius,  with  about  forty  thoufand  men,  of  whom 
there  were  near  three  thdfend  knights,  fell  in  this  bat¬ 
tle.  Varro,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  cavalry,  fled  to' 
Venufia  (Venofa).  That 
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That  magnanimity,  for  which  the  Romans  have  been  Nobiebe- 
fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  difplayed  with  all  its  powers  ^eurfe. 
upon  this  occafion,  amidft  the  inexpreflible  confterna-  nate  after 
tion  which  fuch  a  difafter  could  not  fail  to  produce.  ,hedefeat 
They  were  at  laft  inclined  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of 
Fabius.  The  women  were  forbidden  to  ftir  out  of  their 
houfes,  becaufe  they  added  to  the  general  difrrmy'by 
their  cries  and  lamentations  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
fhut  againft  thofe  timid  people,  who  thought  of  Hying 
for  their  own  prefervation  ;  left:  the  intelligence  which 
was  received  hourly  fhould  add  to  the  alarm,  the  cou¬ 
riers  were  admitted  only  in  fecret,  and  the  fenators  were 
employed  all  over  the  city  to  difpel  the  fears  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  From  the  wreck  of  the  army,  Varro  collected  ten 
thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome,  when 
the  fenate  in  a  body  went  out  to  m.eet  him,  and  in  the 
rnoft  folemn  manner  thanked  him,  for  not  having  def- 
'  paired  of  the  republic.  This  ftroke  of  policy  had  an  eft 
fed  almoft  equal  to  a  triumph  ;  but  what  was  not  to  be 
expeded  from  fenators,  each  of  whom  was  become  aft 
rnoft  a  Fabius  ? 

At  the  fame  time  they  carried  all  their  money  to  the  The  ef 
public  treafury  ;  the  knights  and  all  the  tribes  followed  f^retsR°0f, 
their  example.  The  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age  mans  mn 
and  upwards  were  enrolled  in  the  troops,  and  eight  p°orltafh*e 
thoufand  *  Haves  were  armed.  Whether  it  proceeded  war. 
from  economy,  or  to  animate  the  troops  with  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  or  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  they  refufed  to  ranfom  the  prifoners. 

Four  legions  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  were  railed  in  the 
city,  and  the  allies  fupplied  the  numbers,  that  were  de¬ 
manded.  They  who  cenfure  Hannibal  for  not  taking 
the  advantage  of  his  vidory,  to  lay  fiege  immediately  to 
Rome,  do  not  diffidently  refled  upon  the  obftrudions 
which  the  national  character  of  the  Romans,  exclufive 


of  every  thing  eife,  muft  have  prelented. 


Hanno, 


*  Before  they  were  enrolled,  they  were  afleed  if  they  were  willing  to  take 
arms.  They  anfwered*  Vulo  (l  am  ivilling.)  From  whence  they  had  the 
pme  of  Volones.  This  queftion  was  not  alked  the  citizens,  becaufe  they 
|»<sre  obliged  to  ferye. 
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Hanno  Han  no,  the  inflexible  opponent  of  the  Barcan  party, 

e<ut  clrlPer*iaPs  reafoned  better  at  Carthage.  Hannibal  having 
thage  that  lent  his  brother  Mago  with  the  news  of  the  viftory 
ought  to  at  Canna?,  and  to  demand  frefh  fuccours,  Hanno 

make  perfervered  in  his  opinion,  and  maintained,  that  fince 

p€ace*  the  Romans  had  fhewn  no  figns  of  defpair,  offered  no 

proposals  of  peace,  nor  testified  the  lead  defire  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  they  certainly  were  not  reduced. to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  as  had  been  reprefented  ;  that  the  prefect  fitua- 
tion  of  things  might  procure  an  advantageous  peace, 
but  a  fingle  defeat  might  overthrow  all  the  defig  ns  of 
Hannibal.  He  concluded  that  they  ought  not  to  fend 
any  fuccours  into  Italy  :  “  If  Hannibal  has  gained  de- 
cifive  victories,  faid  lie,  he  has  no  occafion  for  more 
troops;  and  if  he  can  have  deceived  us,  he  deferves 
none.”  This  opinion  was  laughed  at,  but  it  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  event.  As  we  fhould  be  led  too  far  by  en¬ 
tering  into  the  detail  of  thefe  expeditions,  Ifhall  confine 
myfelf  to  what  is  barely  needful. 

The  Car-  Capua,  having  revolted  from  Rome,  admitted  Han- 
enefvated5  n^bal  within  her  walls,  where  the  pleafures  that  prevailed 
Capua,  in  that  city  proved  the  ruin  of  his  army.  The  example 
of  the  commander  becomes  contagious ;  his  foldiers 
grew  relaxed,  and,  indead  of  a- military  repofe,  of  which 
they  had  much  occafion,  they  enjoyed  an  unmanly  red, 
which  deprived  them  of  all  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Thole  men  who  had  been  inured  to  all  the  toils 
of  war,  now  carried  oft  debauched  women  from  Capua, 
which  was  the  occafion  of  great  defertion  :  they  had 
now  no  relifh  for  any  thing  but  the  delights  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  Having  become  rich  by  fo  many  victories  r  fays  Mon- 
tefquieu,  would  not  every  'place  have  been  to  them  a  Ca¬ 
pua  f  No,  it  would  not,  if  difcipline  had  been  properly 
maintained . 

Advanta-  However  formidable  Hannibal  had  always  been,  yet- 
lythelRo^ tlie  Romans  foon/  recovered  the  fuperiority.  Sempro- 
mans.  nius,  with  a  body  of  Slaves,  defeated  a  Carthaginian  ar- 
Jahveelsr  f  my'.  He  had  promifed  freedom  to  all  who  fhould  bring 
nairze  the  head  of  an  enemy ;  but  obferving  that  time  was  loft 

themfelvcs  •  _ 
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in  cutting  off  the  heads  during  the  action,  he  caufed 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  not  one  fhould  be  freed 
if  the  battle  was  loft.;  then  thefe  valiant  flaves  redou¬ 
bled  their  efforts,  and  by  victory  purchafed  a  glorious 
freedom.  .  What  ftronger  proof  do  we  need  to  convince 
us  how  repugnant  to  human  nature  is  flavery  ?  Philip 
king  of  Maced  on,  having  entered  into  alliance  with  Han¬ 
nibal,  made  his  appearance  in  Magna  Gracia,  but  be¬ 
ing  defeated  by  Levinus,  he  immediately  reimbarked. 
Even  Hannibal  retired  before  Marcellus  the  conful,  who 
afterwards  immortalized  himfelf  by  the  liege  of  Syracufe, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  events  cf  this  war. 

Hiero,  -a -faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  died  at  a  very 
great  age;  but  Hieronymus,  his  grandfon  and  fucceiTor, 
having  adopted  other  maxims,  attached  himfelf  to  the 
Carthaginians.  This  young  tyrant,  for  he  deferred  no 
other  name,  having  difgufted  the  people  to  whom 
Hiero  had  been  a  father,  was  killed  by  confpirators  ; 
neverthelefs  the  Syracufans  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  made  Marcellus,  who  was  newly 
arrived  in  Sicily,  form  a  plan  for  reducing  them. 

The  Syracufans  had  formerly  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  the  famous  Archimedes,  a  relation  of  the  late  king’s, 
the  greateft  geometrician  of  his  age,  had  rendered  it  a 
much  more  difficult  conqueft  than  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Aicibiades.  The  aftoni  thing  effeCt  of  his  ma¬ 
chines,  which  deflroyed  the  Romans  and  funk  their 
galleys,  obliged  Marcellus,  after  many  extraordinary 
and  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  change  the  fiege  into  a  block¬ 
ade.  He  had  even  thought  of  withdrawing,  when  being 
fhewn  a  place  where  the  height  of  the  wall  could  be 
reached  with  fealing  ladders,  he  attempted  to  carry  the 
city  by  efcalade  in  the  night,  and  fucceeded.  He 
(hewed  every  poffible  mark  of  refpeCt  to  the  memory  of 
Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by  a  foldier  that  did  not 
know  him.  For  three  years  the  genius  of  this  tingle 
man  had  defended  his  country.  Syracufe,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  was  greatly  fimilar  to  that  of  Athens,  was  reduced 
with  the  reft  of  Sicily  into  a  Roman  province. 

The 
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Year  of  The  Romans  fignalized  themfelves  equally  in  Spain 
Th?Ro4/a‘yJ  Italy.  Capua  was  befiegcd  and  hard  prefled,  when 
Ca"uaUlCe  Hannibal,  defpairing  to  relieve  it,  undertook  the  fiege 
and  then  of  Rome,  on  purpofe  to  make  a  diverfion  in  its  favour  j 
Tarentum  but  having  failed  in  this  bold  attempt,  Capua  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  extremity.  The  chief  authors  of 
the  revolt,  killed  themfelves,  and  the  citizens  yielded. 
T  he  inhabitants  were  entirely  difperfed  j  a  new  colony 
was  eilablifhed  in  their  place,  and  a  prefed:  fent  every 
year  to  adminiiler  juilice.  A  little  time  after,  Taren¬ 
tum  was  retaken  by  Fabius,  who  found  in  it  a  great 
number  of  pidures  and  ilatues,  perfed  mailer  pieces  of 
art,  but  for  which  he  (hewed  a  thorough  contempt. 
When  he  was  aiked  what  he  chofe  to  have  done  with 
them — Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods,  faid 
he.  (The  gods  of  the  Tarentines  were  drelfed  like  war¬ 
riors,  as  was  the  cuilom  at  Sparta.)  On  the  contrary, 
Marcellus,  who  was  a  man  of  taile,  decorated  the  Ro- 
Death  of  man  temples  with  the  mailer  pieces  of  Syracufe.  Un- 
Marceiius fortunately  this  great  general,  the  conqueror  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  fell  into  an  ambufcade  where  he  was  killed,  and 
the  lail  duties  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian 
hero.  Marcellus  was  called,  the  j word  of  Rome ,  a  fur- 
name  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  by  his  fervices. 


CHAP,  VI. 

End  of  the  Second  Punic  l Far. 

SJT  Hjp  H  E  war  raged  with  equal  violence  in  Spain, 
wHed  in  where  Publius  Scipio  and  his  brother  Cneius  had 

Si>am.  t|ie  greateq-  fuccefs,  and  retook  Saguntum  ;  but,  dividing 
their  forces,  they  were  overpowered  by  fuperiour  armies, 
and  both  killed  in  the  year  541.  Marcius,  a  young 
knight,  had  the  honour  to  be  their  avenger.  He  forced 
the  enemy’s  camp  in  the  night,  and  gained  many  other 
important  advantages.  Yet  the  lofs  of  the  two  generals 
was  coniidered  as  irreparable,  when  the  great  Publius 
Scipio,  foil  of  the  eldeft  brother,  made  an  olfer,  though 

.  but 
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but  twenty  four  years  of  age,  to  continue  the  war,  and 
being  accepted,  was  appointed  proconful. 

His  fuccefs  feemed  miraculous,  and  he  was  in  feme  Year  of 
degree  indebted  for  it,  to  the  art  of  turning  the  fuper-  young  13 
llition  of  the  vulgar  to  the  public  advantage.  If  he  sdpiois 
had  not  pretended  that  Neptune  appeared  to  him,  and  ther  and 
advifed  him  to  befiege  Carthagena  ;  and  if  he  had  not  ^ 
foretold  the  ebbing  of  the  fea  as  a  prodigy  which  was  to  nJ.n  uR  ’ 
render  the  harbour  fordable,  the  very  mentioning  fuch 
an  attempt  would  have  made  the  Romans  tremble. 
Carthagena  was  taken  by  allault  in  one  day,  in  which 
were  found  eighteen  galleys,  a  hundred  and  thirty  mer¬ 
chant  Chips  loaden  with  provilicns,  the  magazines  and 
arfenals  tilled  with  {lores,  and  a  vail  treasure.  This 
was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  of  Carthage. 

The  proconful,  by  a  (hiking  example  of  virtue,  greatly  He  fub- 
added  to  his  military  glory.  A  young  female  captive  ^:n> 
was  brought  to  him  of  exquifite  beauty,  with  whom  he  Hi  irtue 
was  immediately  charmed  ;  but  having  queftioned  her,  Conm- 
and  finding  (lie  was  betrothed  to  a  prince  of  the  coun-  ^Iti?  to 
try,  inftantly  reflored  her  to  her  promifed  hufband,  who  his  fuc- 
extolled  him  as  a  deity,  and  procured  him  feveral  allies. cers* 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  Romans  took  Spain  from  the 
Carthaginians.  The  a&ivity,  valour,  prudence  and  re¬ 
putation  of  the  young  general,  feconded  by  his  friend 
Lelius,  made  him  equally  dreaded  and  refpeded.  From 
that  time  Mafliniffa,  king  of  Numidia,  refolved  to  join 
him,  and  forfake  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  a  Ready 
and  zealous  friend  of  Rome. 

All  Spain  being  reduced,  the  fenate  fent  fucceflbrs  to  Yearof 
relieve  Scipio,  who  laid  down  his  command  without  Rome 543* 
murmuring.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  centuries  caVedT 
unanimoufly  decreed  him  the  confulfhip,  before  he  had  chofen 
attained  the  age  which  the  law  required.  Even  the 
fpirit  of  the  law  might  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
fuch  uncommon  merit. 

Afdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  palled  the  Afdmbai 
Alps  in  546,  with  a  very  great  army,  and  was  completely  ther  oT 
defeated  by  the  confuls.  The  Carthaginians  loll  their 

general  in  Italy. 
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general  and  fifty  thoufand  men  in  this  a&ion,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  fears  of  the  Roman  republic.  The 
number  of  the  Roman  citizens  having  been  diminilhed 
about  one  half  fince  the  firft  campaign  by  Hannibal,  it 
would  have  been  almoft  impofiible  to  defend  themfelves 
if  the  two  brothers  had  joined.  The  greater  the  dan¬ 
gers  they  fufmounted,  the  more  their  courage  and  con-' 
fidence  acquired  ftrength. 

Not  with-  No  man  but  Scipio  would  have  thought  of  carrying 
f-^the  war  into  Africa  ;  however,  he  propofed  it,  and  his 
fit  ion  of  fuccels  in  Spain  preferved  him  from  being  fufpe&ed  of 

Icipiowasra^ne^;  This  Proje&  was  warmly  oppofed  by  old  Fa- 
fent  into  bius,  either  from  a  lecret  jealoufy  againft  a  young  man 
Africa.  wjj0  Was  likely  to  eclipfe  him,  or  rather  from  an  "excels 
of  caution  which  is  natural  to  age  ;  for  we  ought  to  put 
the  mod  favourable  conftru&ion  pofiible  upon  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  great  men.  He  alledged  it  was  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  by  this  means  Italy  might  be  loft,  as  it  was 
continually  threatened  by  Hannibal.  The  fenate,  being 
more  affeded  with  the  reafons  given  by  the  conful,  ap¬ 
pointed  Scipio  to  command  in  Sicily,  with  the  liberty 
of  palling  over  to  Africa,  if  he  faw  a  profped  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  republic.  The  year  was  confumed  in  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  5  and  though  Scipio  was  falfely  accufed 
by  fome  envious  people  of  having  wafted  his  time  in 
purfuit  of  pleafures,  yet  he  was  ordered  to  execute  his 
fcheme  in  quality  of  proconfuh 

Year  of  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  upon  the  continent  and 
gained  a  fingle  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians,  when 
andsy-  Maffmifla  declared  in  favour  of  Rome.  Syphax,  ano- 
pbax.  ther  Numidian  king,  and  a  rival  of.Maftinifia,  declared 
againft  her,  though  formerly  attached  to  Scipio,  who 
defeated  him  and  Afdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general  in 
feveral  bloody  engagements.  Maflinifta  reduced  Nu« 
midia,  and  married  the  famous  -Sophonifba,  who  had 
been  formerly  promifed  to  him,  but  had  been  married 
to  Syphax.  The  fate  of  this  princefs  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  the  palled  from  ft  a  very  to  a  thrdne. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  in  confternatlon 
.recalled  Hannibal,  who  had  fuftained  heavy  Ioffes  in 
Italy.  He  quitted  this  charming  country  with  the  re¬ 
gret  of  a  conqueror  from  whom  his  prey  was  fnatched  ; 
but  his  departure  was  attended  with  univerfal  joy  at 
Rome,  except  from  Fabius, '  who  could  not  partake  of 
the  general  fatisfa&ion.  His  mind  had  probably  been 
weakened,  or  his  temper  foured,  by  old  age,  for  he  was 
exceftively  prejudiced  againft  the  great  Scipio.  If  it 
could  proceed  from  jealoufy,  of  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cufed,  what  degree  of  virtue  is  fo  immaculate,  as  not  to 
have  reafon  to  dread  being  degraded  by  vice  ?  Fabius 
did  not  outlive  this  war. 

The  Carthaginians  ’having  bafely  broken  a  truce,  Sci¬ 
pio  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage ; 
upon  which  Hannibal  was  ordered  to  attack  him.  He 
firft  fent  fpies  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  they  were  feized,  and  carried  before  the  Roman 
general,  who,  after  having  made  them  examine  every 
thing,  permitted  them  to  depart,  and  even  gave  them 
fome  money.  Hannibal,  {truck  with  aftonifhment  at  the 
behaviour  of  Scipio,  was  defirous  of  peace,  and  requefted 
an  interview.  He  reprefented  to  him  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  a  defire  of 
reftoring  peace,  offering  to  refign  Spain  and  all  the  if- 
lands  fituated  upon  the  coaft  of  Italy.  Scipio  anfwered 
Hannibal  as  Alexander  anfwered  Darius,  and  they  part¬ 
ed  to  prepare  for  an  engagement. 

The  fate  of  the  two  nations  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
famous  battle  of  Zama.  The  Carthaginian  auxiliaries 
were  very  foon  put  to  flight,  and  a  multitude  of  wound¬ 
ed  and  frighted  elephants  completed  their  defeat ;  but 
Scipio  was  in  defpair  of  breaking  through  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  phalanx,  which  Hannibal  had  formed  of  his  vete¬ 
ran  troops,  when  Lelius  and  Mafllniffa,  who  had  return¬ 
ed  from  purfuing  the  fugitives,  took  them  in  the  rear, 
which  decided  the  victory.  The  enemy  loft  forty. thou- 
fand  men  killed  and  taken  prifoners,  and  the  Romans 
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Let  us  take  notice,  by  the  by,  that  the  i< 
vairy  was  greatly  inferiour  to  both  the  Numidian  and 
Spanifh,  and  it  was  to  that  inferiority  the  Carthaginians 
chiefly  owed  their  fuccefs.  The  defertion  of  a  troop  of 
Numidian  horfe,  after  being  quartered  at  Capua,  and 
the  alliance  with  MaffinifTa,  made  up  for  the  difad  van¬ 
tage 'to  which  the  Romans  were  in  this  refped:  expofed. 
The  confcernation  which  the  Romans  experienced  af- 
Rome  [55  ter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  feized  the  Carthaginians  after 
P<'Tcey  °f  the  battle  of  Zama.  Even  Hannibal  declared,  and  eafily 
perfuaded  the  people  to  believe,  that  peace  was  their  only 


Year  cf 


which 

th ciccond refource.  Scipso  was  anxious  to  have  it  concluded,  left 
runic  war  the  new  conful  fhould  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  end¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  dictated  the  following  terms  :  “  The 


o 


44  Carthaginians  to  preferve  their  laws,  and  to  retain  all 
44  the  po2effions(they  held  in  Africa  before  the  breaking 
44  out  of  the  war ;  but  Rome  to  keep  Spain  and  the 
44  Mediterranean  iflands.  That  they  fliall  give  up  all 
44  prifoners  and  deferters,  with  all  their  elephants,  and 
44  fhips  of  war,  except  ten  galleys  of  three  banks  of  oars. 
44  They  fhali  not  make  war  either  in  Africa  or  elfewhere 
44  without  the  content  of  the  Roman  people.  They 
44  fhali  pay  ten  thoufand  talents  in  the  fpaceof  fifty  years. 
44  They  fliall  reftore  to  Maffinifla  whatever  they  have 
44  taken  from  him  or  his  anceftors.  They  fliall  give  a  hun- 
44  dred  hoflages,  fuch  as  fhali  be  approved  by  Scipio,  in  fe- 
ciirity  for  the  faithful  performance  of  thefe  articles.’* 
Though  feveral  fenators  were  for  continuing  the  war, 
ratified  at  either  from  views  ot  ambition,  or  to  favour  the  new  con- 
Rome.  pu]s>  yCt  the  treaty  was  ratified  at  Rome.  One  of  the 
fenators  having  afked  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  em~ 
baffy,  What  God  will  you  call  to  wiinefs  the  Jincerity  cf  your 
'  oaths  ?  he  replied,  The  fame  by  whom  our  perjuries  have 
been  jo  feverely  punijhed.  A  moft  humiliating  anfwer, 
which  a  Roman  would  not  have  made.  The  difference 
of  fuccefs  was  in  a  great  meafurc  owing  to  the  difference 
of  their  national  character. 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 

For  the  better  Underflanding  of  this  Work. 


A. 

ACH  AIA.  Was  at  flrft  a  country  of  Peloponncfus ;  but  when  Greece  was 
i'ubdued  by  the  Romans,  the  province  which  they  called  Act  ala  com¬ 
prehended  Attica,  Bceotia.  Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  &c.  with  the  iflands. 
ADRIATIC  (Sea.)  The  Gulf  of  Venice. 

aEQUI.  An  ancient  people  of  Italy  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Anic,  at 
prefent  the  Teverone. 

a&TOLIA.  A  country  of  Greece  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  Leparrto,  at  pre¬ 
lent  the  Defpotat,  a  part  of  Livadia. 

ALBANIA.  A  country  of  Afia  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  comprehending  at  prc- 
fent  Sohivan  and  Dageftan,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Darbent. 

ALLOBROGES.  A  people  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  inhabiting  a  part  of  Dauphi- 
ny,  and  almoft  all  Savoy. 

ALPS.  Thefe  mountains  were  divided  into  feveral  parts  under  different 
names — The  Cottian  Alps*  between  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont  (Mount  Cenis  ) 
—  Grecian  Alps ,  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy  (Little  Mount  St.  Bernard  ) 

_ Julian  Alps ,  between  Iftria  and  Carniola  in  the  Auftrian  aominions.— 

Lepontian,  in  SwitTerland. — Maritime,  between  Provence  and  the  territories  of 
Genoa .—Norican,  between  Bavaria,  Tirol  and  Carinthia  —Pennine,  between 
the  Milanefe  and  Valais  (Great  St.  Bernard- )  —  Rbetian,  in  the  Tirol,  &c. 

AM  ANUS.  A  branch  of  mount  Taurus  in  Alia)  wnich  parts  Syria  from  Cili¬ 
cia.  . 

ARABIA.  A  country  of  Afia,  fituated  between  Palefline,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  gulf  of  Perfia.  The  Ancients  divided  it  into  three  parts  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fen  t.  ift.  Arabia  Petraa ,  upon  tire  confines  of  Paleftine  and  Egypt  2d. 
Arabia  De/erta ,  on  the  nortn,  where  the  people  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Nomades  dwelt,  of  whom  one  tribe  was  called  Saracens,  which  name  after¬ 
wards  became  common  to  all  the  Arabians.  3d.  Arabia  Felix,  to  the 
fbuth.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jatripa  (Medina),  Macoraba  ( Mecca) (  baba  (Sa¬ 
naa.) 

ARMENIA.  The  great  Armenia  lies  to  the  north  of  Mefopotamia,  called  at 
prefent  Turcomania.— Lets  Armenia  in  Ana  Minor.  It  was  a  part  ol  Cap¬ 
padocia  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Armenia. 

ATLAS.  A  great  mountain  ot  Africa,  extending  from  eafl  to  welt. 

ASIA  MINOR.  At  prefent  called  Natolia.  Jit  connpreihenclecl  Phrygia,  Ly¬ 
dia,  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Cilicia,  &c. 
ASSYRIA.  Beyond  the  Tigris.  Its  ancient  capital  was  Nineveh.  Iheother 
famous  cities  are  Aibela  (Erbil),  and  Ctefiphon  the  capital  of  die  ^arthians. 

That  country  is  at  prelent  called  Rurdiftan. 

ATTICA.  A  country  of  Greece,  in  which  Athens  was  utuated.  It  is  called 
at  prelent  Setine  or  Atheni. 

Bi 

BABYLONIA,  or  CHALDEA.  Situated  on  the  fouth  of  Mefopotamia  acd 

£  e  2  Allyria. 


Aflyria.  Its  capital,  Babylon,  which  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  \% 
deftroyecl.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Bagdar  was  in  the  fame  place,  but 
Bagdat  is  on  the  Tigris.  This  count,  y  is  at  prefent  called  Irak  Arabi. 

BACTRIANA  A  province  of  Perlia,  on  this  fide  the  Oxus  (the  Gihon.)  It 
is  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ulbeck  Tartars. 

BALEARES.  Iflands  which  were  dependent  on  Spain.  Minorca  and  Ma¬ 
jorca. 

BITHYNIA.  A  province  to  the  north  of  Afia  Minor.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Prufy,  NicJea,  Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  &c.  called  at  prefent  Bourl'e,  If* 
nich,  Scutari,  Is  Nikmid- 

BCEO  n  A.  A  country  ot  Greece  lying  weft  of  Attica.  Thebes  (Thiva)  was 
the  capital. 

BGi  PICA.  A  province  of  Spain,  which  took  its  name  from  the  river  Bcetist 
(Guadalquivir*)  It  comprehended  Andalufia,  tlie  kingdom  of  Grenada* 
and  a  part  of  New  Caftile. 

BORYSTHENES  It  is  the  river  Dnieper  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea. 

BOSPHORUS  of  Thrace.  It  is  the  ftvait  of  Conftantinopie,  by  which  the 
Propontis  (the  fea  of  Marmora)  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea.—  Bui- 
phorus  Cimmerius,  or  Cherfonefus  Taurica.  at  prefent  the  Cnmaa. 

BRITAIN  Great  Britain,  likewife  called  Albion,  comprehended,  as  it  does 
at  prefent,  England  and  Scotland  But  the  Roman  Britain,  they  only 
reckoned  the  fouth  part  of  Scotland  with  England.— Little  Britain,  called 
likewife  Hibernia,  and  fometimes  Scotia,  was  Ireland. 

BRUTIUM.  A  part  ol  Italy  to  the  fouth,  where  was  Crotona,  Cofentia, 
and  Rhegium.  „ 

V*  * 

CAMPANIA.  A  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

CANTABRES.  A  people  of  Hifpania,  Tarraconenlis,  in  Guipul’coa,  Bifcay, 
and  Navarre  It  was  with  difficulty  they  were  reduced  by  the  Romans. 

CAPPADOCIA.  A  great  country  in  Afia  Minor  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea. 
It  formed  a  kingdom,  and  Caelarea  was  its  capital.  It  is  called  at  prefent 
Amazia  or  Amnazan. 

CASPIAN  (Gates.)  Narrow  and  very  difficult  paflages  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Cai'pian  fea,  and  is  faid  to  be  near  the  city  of  Darbent  in 
Perfia.  It  is  now  called  the  pafs  ot  Tcffis. 

CAUCASUS.  A  branch  of  mount  Taurus  in  Afia,  lying  between  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Cafpian. 

CELTIC  A.  See  Gaul. 

CHALDEA.  See  Babylonia. 

CHERSONESUS.  This  name  was  given  to  feveral  peninfulas,  Cherfone¬ 
fus,  CimLrica  (Jutland)  I' a  uric  a  (the  Crimea.)  ‘Tbracia  (Romania  ) 

CILICIA  A  louthern  province  of  Afia  Minor,  where  were  the  cities  of 
Tarlus  and  Ilfus. 

CCELO  SYRIA.  A  country  of  Syria  fituated  in  a  delightful  valley,  the  li¬ 
mits  are  little  known.  See  Syria. 

COLCHIS.  Afterwards  called  Lazica.  A  country  of  Afia  lying  eaft  of  t.he 
Black  Sea.  At  prefent  called  Mingrelia. 

COMAG  ENA.  A  province  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates. 

CORCYKA.  A  Grecian  lfland  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  Ionian  fea,  at  pre¬ 
fent  called  Corfu. 

CRETE.  An  ifiand  in  which  are  reckoned  feveral  kingdoms.  It  is  the  ifie 
of  Candia  in  the  fouth  of  the  Archipelago. 

CYRENAICA  A  part  of  Africa,  which  is  reckoned  at  prefent  the  weftern, 
part  of  the  country  of  Barca. 

*r  * 

DACIA.  A  country,  comprehending  Upper  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Wala¬ 
chia,  and  Moldavia  beyond  the  Danube.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Getac. 
The  ^Romans,  having  quitted  Great  Dacia,  gave  that  name  to  the  country 
on  the  near  fide  the  Danube. 

DALMATIA.  It  was  the  eaftern  part  of  the  prefent  Dalmatia  and  Bofnia, 
with  the  weftern  Seryia.  Its  cities  were  Salona,  Belgrade  (Taurunum)  Sec. 
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©ARDANIA  Upon  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  fometimcs  making  a  part  of 
Dacia.  The  fame  name  is  given  to  other  countries. 

E. 

EGEAN  (fea.)  At  prefent  called  the  Archipelago. 

EGYPT.  The  Ancients  divided  it  into  three  parts,  tft.  Lower  Egypt,  whofe 
chief  cities  were  Tanis,  Pelufium,  Canopus,  Alexandria.  2d.  Middle  E- 
gypt,  in  which  ftood  Memphis.  3d.  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebais,  where  were 
Thebes,  Elephantis,  and  Syene. 

EMILIA.  A  country  of  Italy  or  Cifalpine  Gaul,  between  the  Po  and  tins 
Apennines.  It  comprehended  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  and  extended  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

EPIRUS.  A  country  ot  Greece  at  prefent  called  Lower  Albania.  Ambracia 
(Larta)  and  Nicppolis  (Preveza)  built  by  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  were  the  chief  cities. 

ETHIOPIA.  Lies  fouth  of  Egypt,  and  is  called  at  prefent  Nubia,  and  Abyf- 
•finia.  The  molt  remarkable  of  its  inhabitants  were  the  Troglodites,  who 
dwelt  in  caverns  on  the  Ihore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ETRURIA  (or  Hetruria.)  At  prefent  Tufcany,  with  a  part  cf  the  Papal 
territories  lying  weft  of  the  Tiber. 

EUBEA.  An  ifland  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending  along  the  coaft  of  Bceotia, 
whole  capital  was  Chalcis ;  the  Euripus  parted  it  from  the  main  land.  It 
is  at  prefent  called  Negropont. 

F. 

FALISCI.  A  people  of  Etruria  upon  the  Tiber.  Falerii  was  their  capital. 

FIDENATES.  A  people  of  Latium,  whofe  capital  was  Fidense. 

C. 

GALATIA  or  GALLO  GRfEClA  A  province  of  Alla  Minor,  where  the 
Gauls  fettled'.  Aneyra  was  its  capital  ;  at  prelent  Angouri. 

GAUL.  Was  divided  into  four  parts;  Belgica,  Celtica,  Aquitania,  Nar- 
bohnenfis.  rft.  Belgica  comprehended  the  country  lying  between  the 
ocean,  the  Rhine  and  Mount  Vogefus  (Voge)  to  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
ad.  Celtica ,  the  middle  and  the  greateft  part  cf  France  3d.  Aauitania-i 
the  country  between  the  ocean,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Thefe  three  were  called  (Comata)  haired  Gaul,  becaui'e  the  people  wore 
long  hair.  4th.  Narbonnelis  (called  Braccata  Jxom  the  name  of  a  drefs) 
included  Languedoc,  Provence.  Dauphiny  and  Savoy. 

Auguftus  extended  Gallia  Narbonneniis  to  the  Loire,  and  new  divifions 
were  conllantly  made  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Gaul  was  divided 
into  feventeen  provinces  :  two  of  Narbonne,  three  of  Aquitaine,  three  of 
Lyons,  lour  of  Belgia,  the  Viennenfee,  the  Senones,  the  Sequani,  &c. 

As  the  northern  part  of  Italy  was  peopled  by  colonies  from  Gaul,  the 
Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Gallia  Cifa/pina,  and  the  country  fituated  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps,  with  refpedt  to  Italy,  they  called  Gallia  Tranfalpina. 

GERMANIA.  Comprehended  the  country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube* 
the  Viftula,  and  the  northern  ocean,  which  was  called  Great  Germany. 

The  Lefs  was  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  near  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  where  it  was 
fettled  by  German  colonies. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  part  of  Poland,  were  in  Great  Ger¬ 
many,  hut  it  did  not  extend  fo  far  to  the  fouth  as  Modern  Germany.  _ 

GREECE.  The  fouth  part  ol  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Ancients  divided  it 
into  fix  parts,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thelfiiiia,  Achaia,  Pcioponnefus,  and 

the  iftands.  ,  _  7  *,  . 

Great  Greece  is  the  fouthern  part  of  Italy,  where  the  Greek  colonies 

were  fettled. 

H. 

HELLESPONT.  The  ftralts  which  part  Europe  and  Afia,  at  prefent  called 
the  Dardanelles.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  in  Afia,  fituated  up- 
©E  the  Straits.  The  cities  of  I.amplachus  and  Cizicus  made  a  part  of  it. 

H  E  L* 


HELVETIA.  A  Celtic  nation,  comprehending  Swiflerland,  except  the  can*’" 
ton  of  Bale. 

HEMUS  (at  prefent  Balkan  )  A  range  of  mountains  crofting  Thrace 

HERCYNlA  (the  foreft  of)  This  immenfe  foreft  covered  almoft  all  Ger¬ 
many,  and  extended  from  Alface  and  Swiflerland  to  Tranfylvania ;  the 
black  foreft;  is  a  part  of  it. 

HISPAMIA  (Spain.)  The  Romans  divided  it  at  firft  into  two  parts.  Ulterior  a 
and  .Citeriorai  or  Tarraconenlis.  The  firft  was  afterwards  fubdivided  into 
two  provinces,  Lufitania  and  Boetica.  (See  thel'e  words  )  The  fecond  into 
three,  ift.  Terraconenfis  Proper,  in  which  were  Tarragon,  Sarragofla, 
Pampeluna,  Numantia;  2d.  Gallicia,  in  which  were  Braga,  Porto,  Lugo, 
Leon  i  3d.  The  Carthaginian,  in  which  were  Carthagena,  Valencia,  and 
Toledo. 

HYPANIS.  A  river  of  Scythia  in  Europe,  called  at  prefent  the  Bog. 

HYRCANIA.  A  province  of  Perlia  to  the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  lea,  at  pre* 
lent  Mazandiran,  or  Tabarifian. 

I. 

IBERIA.  A  province  of  Afia,  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Black  Seas. 
The  fame  name  was  likewife  given  to  Spain,  beeaufe  of  the  river  Ebro 
( Iberus.  J  It  is  called  at  prefent  Georgia. 

ILLYRIA  This  country  was  greatly  extended  after  the  Roman  conquefts, 
and  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  were  again  fubdivided.  id  Rhae- 
tia;  ad.  Noricum  ;  3d.  Pannonia;  4th  Liburnia  ;  5  th  Dalmatia;  6th, 
Illyria  Proper  (in  which  are  Scutari  and  Durrazzo;)  7th.  Maefia  ;  8th.  Da, 
cia.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  lake  of  Conftance  and  the  Rhine* 
the  Alps,  the  Adriatic  lea,  Greece  and  Thrace. 

INDIA.  The  ancients  knew  little  of  this  country  but  the  weftern  penin* 
fula,  and  that  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  Mogul’s  country.  It  was 
India  on  the  near  Jide  the  Ganges.  The  country  of  the  Brachmans,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  towards  the  fource  of  that  river,  is  the  Thibet,  or  the  country 
of  the  Lamas.  The  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  called  the  Golden  Cherfone- 
Jus.  They  included  the  country  of  Sina  (China)  in  India,  w'hichwas  un* 
doubtedly  the  fouth  part  of  China,  with  Cochinchina  and  Tonquin. 

INSUBRIA.  A  part  cf  Cifalpine  Gaul,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Gauls  cal, 
led  Inlubres.  The  capital  was  Milan. 

IONIA  A  country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Miletus,  E* 

phefus,  Smyrna,  &c. 

ISAURIA.  A  mountainous  country  In  Afia,  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  at 
prefent  Sauba  in  Caramania. 

ITA.LY.  It  was  at  firft  only  the  fouthern  part  of  the  country  which  is  known 
by  that  name  at  prefent,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  nine  parts  ;  ift. 
Cifapline  Caul  cr  Tcgata  (fince  Lombard) ) ;  2d.  Etruria;  3d.  Umbril ;  4th. 
Picenu'm  ;  5th.  Samuimn,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines  ;  6th  Latiu'm  ; 
7th.  Campania;  8th.  Magna  Gitecia  ;  9th.  Thelftands.  Augultus  divided 
it  into  eleven  provinces,  and  Cotiftanrine  into  icYentcen. 

JUDEA.  la  Alia,  at  prelent  a  part  of  Souria. 

L. 

LACONIA.  In  Peloponr.efus,  the  country  of  the  Spartans  ;  at  prefent  cal¬ 
led  Mainar. 

LATIUM.  The  country  of  the  Latins,  Rutuli.  Volfci,  Hcrnici,  &e.  It  is  at 
prefent  the  Campania  di  Roma,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Terra  di 

Lavoro. 

LAZICA.  See  Colchis. 

LESBOS.  An  ifland  in  the  Archipelago;  at  prefent  Meteline. 

LiBANUS.  A  chain  of  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,. 

LIBYA.  A  country  in  Africa;  at  prelent  Barca. 

LIGURIA.  At  prefent  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  part  of  Piedmont,  Montferrat, 
and  the  Milanefe,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Pu. 

LUCAN1A.  A  part  of  Magna  Graecia,  in  which  was  Sybaris,  Rofciatmm 
( Rpiiano)  &c.  LUSJ, 


ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

LUSITANIA.  A  province  of  Spain  between  the  Douro,  the  Giudianaand 
the  Ocean.  It  comprehended  almoft  all  Portugal,  with  a  part  of  the  two 
Caftiles. 

LYDIA.  A  country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  which  was  Sardis. 

M. 

MACEDONIA.  Situated  between  Greece  and  Thrace.  The  Turks  call  It 
Makidunia.  Its  principal  towns  were  Pella  (Jenitza),  Thefl'alonica  (Saloni¬ 
ka  &c. 

MAURITANIA.  A  part  of  Africa  to  the  fonth  of  the  ftraits  of  Gades  (Gib- 
ralrar)  *  to  which  the  Romans  added  a  part  of  Numidia.  The  whole  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  which  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Moroc¬ 
co  and  the  weftern  part  of  Algiers. 

MEDIA.  A  province  of  Periia  to  the  north  of  Babylon;  at  prefent  Irak 
Agemi. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  A  province  of  Afia  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  in  which  were  Edefi'a,  Nifibus,  Carrh*,  Singara  Aira,  See.  at  prefent 
Diarbeck. 

ME  SI  A.  This  country  anfwers  at  prefent  to  the  Eaftern  Scrvia,  and  the 
Weftern  Bulgaria. 

MESSENJA.  The  country  of  the  Mefl'enians  in  Peloponnefus,  to  the  weft 
of  Laconia. 

N. 

NORICUM.  A  country  lying  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  A  part  of 
the  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Auftria. 

NOVEMPOPULANIA.  In  Gaul,  which  is  at  prefent  Gafcony  and  South 
Guienne. 

NUMIDIA.  Befdre  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  part  of  Africa  was  of  great 
extent,  but  difmembered  by  them  to  enlarge  Mauritania.  In  the  time  of 
Auguftus  it  was  no  more  than  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

O. 

GRCADES.  Iflands  on  the  north  of  Great  Britain  ;  at  prefent  the  Orkneys, 

P. 

PALESTINE.  See  Judea. 

PaLUS  ME  OTIS.  At  prefent  the  lea  of  Zabache  or  Afcph,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  Black  Sea. 

PANNONIA.  A  province  of  Illyria  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ifter  (Danube),  com- 
prehending  a  part  of  Aultria  and  Hungary.  Its  cities  were  Sirmium  (Sir- 
.mich),  Vindobona  (Vienna),  Sec. 

PARTHIA.  The  country  of  the  Parthians  to  the  eaft  of  Media.  It  makes  a 
part  of  the  Khoraftan. 

PELOPONNESUS.  A  great  peninfula  joined  to  the  reft  of  Greece  by  the 
litmus  of  Corinth  ;  at  prefent  the  Morea. 

PER  CAM  US.  The  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in  Afia  Minor? 
where  formerly  was  the  kingdom  Phrygia. 

PERSIA.  That  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  country  lying  be¬ 
yond  the  Tigris  as  far  as  the  Indies.  Perfia,  properly  fo  called,  made  one 
province,  as  did  Media,  Parthia,  Badtriana,  &c  which  anfwers  to  the  prefent 
Perfia,  and  to  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars. 

PHASIS.  A  celebrated  river  of  Colchis  in  Alia  ;  at  preient  Rione  or  Fachs, 

PHENIC1A.  A  country  in  Afia.  It  was  a  narrow  coaft  between  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea  and  Mount  Lebanon,  at  prefent  comprehended  in  Souria. 

PHOCIS.  A  country  of  Greece,  lying  weft  of  Boeotia,  in  which  were  the  city 
of  Delphos,  Parnaffus,  and  Helicon. 

PHRYGIA.  A  country  of  Afia  Minor,  towards  the  Heilefpont,  in  which  was 
the  famous  Troy. 

PONTUS.  A  part  of  Afia  Minor  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  the 
kingdom  of  Mithridates. 

PONTUS  EUXINUS.  At  prefent  the  Black  Sea. 

PROPONTIS.  A  gulf  between  the  Heilefpont  and  the  Black  5ea$  called  at 
prefent  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  PJf/E- 
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RHiETIA.  The  weft  part  of  Illyria.  It  is  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  a 
parr  of  Tirol*  Suabia  and  Bavaria. 

RHODOPE.  A  mountain  in  Thrace,  almoft  parallel  to  mount  Haemus, 
which  crofted  a  province  of  the  fame  name. 

RUTULI.  A  people  of  Latium.  Ardea  was  its  capital. 

i  S. 

SAB1NI.  A  people  of  Italy,  whofe  country  anfwers  to  la  Sabini  in  the  pa« 
pal  territory,  reaching  to  the  farther  Abruzzo.  It  had  in  it  Cures  (Vefco- 
vio),  Reate  (Rieti),  &c. 

SAMNTUM.  The  country  of  the  Samnites,  among  whom  the  Marfi  were 
reckoned.  At  prefent  it  is  called  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SAP.  M  ATI  A  The  ancients  divided  it  into  Sarmatia  of  Europe,  and  Sarma- 
tia  of  Afta.  That  of  Europe  is  between  the  Viftula,  the  Danube,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Tanais  and  the  Riphean  mountains,  containing  Poland, 
lluftia  in  Europe,  and  Little  Tartary.  That  of  Afia  was  what  is  at  prefent 
called  Kafan,  Aftrakan,  and  Circaftla. 

SCANDINAVIA.  In  north  Germany,  containing  Sweden  and  Norway; 
likewile  called  Scandia,  and  Baltia. 

SCYTHIA.  The  northern  part  ot  Afia,  at  prefent  called  Great  Tartary,  in 
which  the  ancients  placed  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia.  The  eaftern  part  they  ' 
called  Serica,  which  reached  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Brach* 
mans,  and  to  the  Sinse,  that  is  perhaps  northern  China.  Little  Scythia 
was  in  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

SICAMBRI.  A  famous  people  of  weft  Germany,  who  with  other  Germans 
formed  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

SOGD1ANA.  A  province  of  Perfia,  lying  between  the  Oxus  (Gihon)  and 
the  Jaxartes  (Sihon  )  The  capital  was  Maracanda,  at  prefent  Samarkand. 

SYRIA.  That  part  of  Afta,  which  the  Romans  called  Ealt  Syria,  was  at 
firft  divided  into  Syria,  Phenicia  and  Paleftine ;  after  which  they  made 
new  diviftons.  The  firft  part  was  fubdivided  into  five  provinces,  ill.  Sy¬ 
ria  Proper,  in  which  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Emel'a;  towns  fituated  upon 
the  Orontes  (the  Afti) ;  2d.  Comagena  ;  3d.  Ofroene;  4th.  Palmyrena ; 
5th.  Phenicia  Damafcena*  formerly  Ccelo  Syria,  where  ftood  Damafcus  and 
Heliopolis  (Balbeck.) 

TANAIS.  At  prefent  the  river  Don,  which  runs  into  the  fea  of  Afoph. 

TAURUS.  A  chain  of  mountains  in  Afia,  of  which  the  branches  had  dif¬ 
ferent  names. 

THEBAIS  A  country  in  upper  Egypt,  towards  Ethiopia.  Its  capital  was 
Thebes. 

TE1ESSALIA.  A  province  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fouth  of  that  kingdom* 
from  which  it  was  feparated  by  mountains,  at  prefent  called  Jannae. 

THRACIA.  At  prefent  Romania  and  the  weftern  Bulgaria.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperours,  it  was  divided  into  lix  provinces,  fit.  Thracia 
Proper,  near  to  Macedonia;  2d.  Rhodope  ;  3d.  Europa,  in  which  was  By- 
2antium  ;  4th.  Hemimon;  5th.  Maefia  fecunda ;  6th.  Little  Scythia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 


THRAS1MENUS.  (the  lake  of.)  At  prefent  Perovjfa, 

V. 


VENETIA.  A  country  inhabited  by  the  Gal/i  Venetes,  containing  the  flats 
of  Venice,  a  part  of  Mantua,  the  Milanefe,  and  Ferrara.  Mantua  was  one 
of  its  cities. 

VOLSCI.  .  A  people  of  Latium.  They  had  the  towns  of  Anxur  (Terracine), 
Arpinum  (Arpino),  Cafiinum  (mount  Caffino). 
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